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there  are  lots  of  candidates  out 
there.  They  are  looking  for  the 
best  possible  match  and  if  they 
don’t  get  it  here,  they  can  go  else- 
where.” 

Students  know  it’s  tough  out 
there,  says  Ross.  Career  Services 
staff  told  them  in  the  fall  that  job 
opportunities  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  and  encouraged  them 
to  conduct  their  own  job  searches 
in  addition  to  participating  in  the 
co-op  employment  process. 

“Students  understand  the 
employment  situation  much  bet- 
ter this  year  than  they  did  a year 
ago,”  he  says.  “Their  expectations 
are  more  realistic  and  they  are 
prepared  to  be  more  flexible.  A lot 
of  them  have  leads  on  jobs.” 

Students  who  can’t  find  a posi- 
tion may  come  back  to  school  for 
the  summer,  he  says. 

Co-op  students  find  jobs  more 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  fall  and  winter  because 
they’re  competing  with  other  stu- 
dents and  recent  graduates,  says 
Ross.  The  University  needs  more 
summer  courses  to  level  out  fall 
and  winter  enrolment,  he  says. 
“Students  would  choose  to  go  to 
school  in  the  summer  if  there  were 
more  selection.”  □ 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Co-op  students  and  their  co- 
ordinators are  finding  it 
tougher  than  ever  to  find  jobs 
during  summer  work  semesters 
this  year. 

“We  will  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
suitable  employment  for  all  stu- 
dents,” says  Lloyd  Ross,  acting 
associate  director  of  Career  Ser- 
vices. 

So  far,  about  half  of  U of  G’s  272 
co-op  students  have  found 
employment  after  the  first  of  two 
rounds  matching  students  and 
employers.  Last  year,  60  per  cent 
had  found  employment  by  the 
beginning  of  March  and  counsel- 
lors worked  into  June  to  find  jobs 
for  the  rest. 

Before  the  recession,  the  normal 
employment  range  was  70  to  75 
per  cent  by  early  March,  says 
Ross.  All  co-op  students  would 
have  found  discipline-related  jobs 
for  the  summer  by  the  time  they 
finished  exams  in  April. 

Some  of  the  1,500  businesses 
and  industries  on  Guelph’s  co-op 
list  of  employers  have  opted  out 
of  the  program  and  can’t  commit 
because  of  budgetary  cuts,  he 
says.  Companies  are  “only  hiring 
students  when  they  really  need 
them  and  are  hiring  exactly  what 
they  need.” 

A growing  number  of  employers 
of  all  types  are  pulling  out  at  the 
last  minute,  citing  hiring  freezes, 
budget  cuts  or  corporate  restruc- 
turing. “They  had  good  inten- 
tions,” says  Ross,  but  “every- 
body’s trying  to  stay  afloat.” 

It’s  also  a buyer’s  market. 
“Employers  are  more  discriminat- 
ing and  demanding  than  ever 
before,”  he  says.  “They  know 
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Social 

climbing 

A growing  number 
of  U of  G students 
are  reaching  for 
new  heights  as 
members  of  the 
campus  Outdoors 
Club  and  the  new 
Climbing  Club.  At 
left,  Outdoors  Club 
member  Kim 
Elmslie,  a second- 
year  B.Sc.  student 
and  the  daughter 
of  Computing  and 
Communications 
Services  director 
Ron  Elmslie, 
scales  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building  as 
part  of  a demon- 
stration during  Col- 
lege Royal.  For  a 
story  about  the 
new  Climbing 
Club,  see  page  12. 
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Care  of  elderly  puts  growing  demands  on  workforce 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 
University  Communications 

Care  of  the  elderly  is  becoming  a 
mainstream  issue  in  the  workplace 
as  more  employees  become 
responsible  for  aging  relatives. 

A national  study  produced  by 
CARNET,  the  Canadian  Aging 
Research  Network  that  U of  G is 
a part  of,  shows  that  a significant 
proportion  of  the  workforce  is  al- 
ready struggling  to  meet  their 
eldercare  obligations  in  addition 
to  the  demands  of  job  and  imme- 
diate family. 

The  good  news  from  the  “Work 
and  Family”  study  is  that 
employers  can  play  a major  part  in 
helping  their  employees  — and 
therefore  themselves. 

Almost  half  the  employees  who 
responded  to  a survey  — 46  per 
cent  — said  they  are  providing 
assistance  to  an  elderly  relative. 

“One-quarter  of  the  people  in 
this  group  provide  intensive  per- 
sonal eldercare  an  average  of  nine 
hours  a week,  helping  relatives 
with  basic  living  activities  such  as 


eating  and  dressing,”  says 
psychology  professor  Ben 
Gottlieb,  a gerontology  specialist 
involved  in  the  CARNET  study. 

The  remainder  provide  general 
eldercare  for  everyday  activities 
such  as  transportation  and  house- 
hold chores  an  average  of  four 
hours  a week.  “In  time,  many 
seniors  in  this  group  will  also  re- 
quire more  intensive  personal 
care,”  he  says. 

Previously,  knowledge  about 
the  extent  of  eldercare  and  its  im- 
pact on  paid  employment  was 
based  on  small  numbers  of  people 
in  a narrow  range  of  workplaces, 
says  Gottlieb.  But  the  CARNET 
study  represents  responses  from 
more  than  5,000  employees  in 
eight  private-  and  public-sector 
organizations.  Employees  over 
the  age  of  35  were  oversampled. 

Researchers  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Montreal.  Toronto, 
Western  Ontario  and  Guelph,  and 
CARNET’S  corporate  partner. 
Corporate  Health  Consultants  of 
Mississauga,  collaborated  in  the 
study.  Gottlieb  is  acting  research 


group  leader. 

The  report  is  the  first  in  a series 
of  publications  presenting  results 
from  the  federally  sponsored  na- 
tional survey.  It  investigates  three 
major  questions:  How  many  em- 


The  revised  sexual  harassment 
policy  appears  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph. 

All  members  of  the  University 
community,  especially  super- 
visors, are  encouraged  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  policy 
and  to  file  it  for  easy  reference, 
says  Andrya  Schulte,  hearing 
officer  for  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Policy  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

“It’s  up  to  individuals  to  try  to 
create  a community  that  is  free 
of  sexual  and  gender  harass- 
ment,” she  says. 

The  revised  policy  was  ap- 


ployees  are  involved  in  eldercare? 
How  does  eldercare  affect 
employees  personally  and  on  the 
job?  Do  flexible  work  arrange- 
ments help? 


proved  by  Board  of  Governors 
in  February  after  months  of 
considerable  debate.  Changes 
include: 

■ an  expanded  definition  of 
sexual  and  gender  harass- 
ment: 

■ a more  representative  hear- 
ing panel  made  up  of  mem- 
bers outside  the  advisory 
committee: 

■ an  extension  in  the  time 
frame  for  tiling  a complaint 
to  1 2 months  from  three;  and 

■ a clause  that  protects  aca- 
demic freedom.  O 


See  ELDERCARE  on  page  8 

Revised  harassment 
policy  published 
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Fine  art  instructor  Tony 
Scherman  exhibited  paintings  at 
Galerie  Barbara  Farber  in  Amster- 
dam in  the  fall  and  will  have  a 
showing  at  the  Sable-Castelli  Gal- 
lery in  Toronto  April  3 to  24. 

Prof.  Marion  Steele.  Eco- 
nomics. spoke  to  the  Regional 
Science  Association  International 
in  Chicago  on  “Homeownership 
Among  Young  Households  After 
the  Recession  of  the  Early  1980s: 
Greater  Responsiveness,  Greater 
Disparity.”  She  also  gave  a talk  on 
‘“For  Rent’  Advertisements. 
Vacancies  and  Adjustment  in  the 


Rental  Housing  Market”  to  the 
American  Real  Estate  and  Urban 
Economics  Association  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.  □ 
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Awards 


Peggy  Patterson  of  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  and  Prof.  Jim 
Taylor,  Landscape  Architecture, 
each  received  a Commemorative 
Medal  for  the  125th  Anniversary 
of  the  Confederation  of  Canada. 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  and  Food 
Science,  has  received  the  Harry  L. 
Rudnick  Educator’s  Award  of  the 
National  Association  of  Meat 
Purveyors.  □ 
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National  debaters  meet 

U of  G’s  Debating  Union  played 
host  on  the  weekend  to  the  13th 
Canadian  National  Debating  and 
Public  Speaking  Championships. 

Top  winner  was  McGill  Uni- 
versity’s B team,  which  beat  out 
the  University  of  Toronto’s  Hart 
House  A team.  Top  individual 
debater  was  John  Haffner  of  Dal- 
housie  University.  Public-speak- 
ing champion  was  Mark  Weber  of 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 

During  the  weekend,  U of  G 
graduate  English  student  Kathy 
Sturgis  was  named  president  of 
the  Canadian  University  Society 
of  Intercollegiate  Debating. 

Hosting  the  championships  was 
“quite  an  honor,”  says  Debating 
Union  president  Jim  Scala,  a 
third-year  philosophy  student. 
The  championships  are  tradition- 
ally hosted  by  universities  with  a 
long  tradition  of  debating,  like 
Toronto,  Dalhousie  and  McGill. 
In  contrast,  Guelph’s  debating 
group  is  only  five  years  old. 

“It  was  time  to  give  it  (hosting 
the  Nationals)  to  someone  new, 
and  Guelph  has  gained  a lot  of 
credibility  over  the  past  few 
years,”  he  says. 

In  January,  two  teams  from 
Guelph  participated  in  the  World 
Debating  Championships  in 
England,  ranking  20th  out  of  190 
teams.  In  February,  Scala  at- 
tended the  North  American 
Championships  in  Maine  with 
third-year  biology  student  Ron 
Guirguis.  As  a team,  they  ranked 
10th  out  of  80.  Individually,  they 
ranked  10th  and  1 1th  out  of  160. 

As  host  to  the  Nationals,  Guelph 
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did  not  compete.  Instead,  the 
union  had  the  task  of  preparing  the 
topics  for  debate,  selecting  judges 
and  finding  accommodations  for 
the  204  participating  teams  from 
41  schools  across  Canada. 

Each  team  consists  of  two  stu- 
dents. “Teamwork  is  important  in 
debating,”  says  Scala,  “but  so  is 
individualism.” 

Judging  is  based  on  both  content 
and  presentation,  he  says.  “We 
look  at  the  whole  package.  There 
is  more  to  debating  than  making 
good  points.  One  has  to  sound  like 
he  or  she  means  what  is  said.” 

The  Guelph  Debating  Union  is 
open  to  all  interested  students. 
Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays  at 
5:15  p.m.  in  Room  235  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building. 

Focus  on  women’s  art 

The  deadline  for  submissions  for 
the  1993  Women’s  Art  Festival  is 
March  30.  The  festival  is  a oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  and  give  ex- 
posure to  female  artists,  says 
Stephanie  Van  Egmond,  Central 
Student  Association  women’s 
commissioner. 

The  festival  runs  April  3 from  1 0 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  and  will  feature  an  art  sale 
in  Peter  Clark  Hall,  an  open  stage 
in  the  courtyard  and  activities  for 
kids.  Child  care  will  be  available. 

For  more  information,  call  Van 
Egmond  at  Ext.  2629. 

Learneds  presentation 

Rural  extension  graduate  students 
Suman  Garcha  and  Suzanne 
Ainley  will  be  among  the  more 
than  8,000  Canadian  scholars  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
who  will  attend  the  1993  Learned 
Societies  Conference  at  Carleton 
University  in  June. 

Garcha  and  Ainley  have  been 
selected  to  present  their  paper  on 
“Participatory  Role  Appraisal 
(PRA),  Its  Uses  and  Abuses”  to 
the  Canadian  Society  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  PRA  is  a 
method  of  gathering  information 
on  small  rural  communities. 

The  Learneds  consist  of  94  con- 
ferences held  over  a two-week 
period  and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  various  academic  societies  to 
exchange  ideas  on  research  and 
scholarship.  Garcha  and  Ainley 
are  scheduled  to  participate  from 
June  7 to  9. 

Leadership  award 

A call  for  nominations  is  out  for 
the  first  Gordon  Nixon  Leadership 
Award. 

Annual  funding  of  $10,000  is 
available  to  student  organizations 
for  support  of  significant  initia- 


tives that  exhibit  one  or  more  of 
the  following  characteristics: 
promotion  of  student  involve- 
ment, service  and  leadership; 
broad  impact  beyond  the  mem- 
bership of  a particular  student  or- 
ganization; relevance  to  the  Uni- 
versity’s learning  objectives;  and 
fostering  new  or  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  service  on  campus  or 
in  the  local  community. 

Application  forms  are  available 
at  the  Connection  Desk  on  Level 
3 of  the  University  Centre.  Dead- 
line for  applications  is  April  l.For 
more  information,  call  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs  at  Ext.  3868. 

Keep  on  trucking 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Toron- 
to-based Trucks  for  Nicaragua  is 
again  looking  for  support  as  it 
gears  up  to  make  another  trip  south 
in  mid-April.  Both  volunteers  and 
vehicles  are  needed,  says  group 
member  Dave  Elliot,  a second- 
year  B. Sc.  student. 

“It’s  important  that  we  find 
diesel-fueled  vehicles  for  the  next 
trip,”  says  Elliot.  Disel  is  more 
available  in  Nicaragua  than  un- 
leaded fuels. 

One  truck  has  already  been 
delivered  to  the  Street  Youth  Pro- 
gram in  Managua  by  1 1 current 
and  former  U of  G students.  They 
set  out  in  January  and  arrived  at 
their  destination  in  the  middle  of 
February. 

Sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group,  the 
Guelph  chapter  of  Trucks  for 
Nicaragua  aims  to  acquire,  deliver 
and  donate  vehicles  to  community 
organizations  and  co-operative 
economic  development  projects. 
For  more  information  or  to  pro- 
vide a lead  on  how  the  group  can 
obtain  vehicles,  call  OPIRG  at 
824-2091. 

Fee  referendum 

A referendum  on  a proposed  in- 
crease in  student  fees  for  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
Ontario  (CFSO)  and  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  (CFS)  will 
be  held  during  fall  by  elections. 

The  Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  voted  this  month  to  hold  a 
referendum  on  the  issue  rather 
than  go  ahead  without  student 
input,  as  was  originally  planned. 
A petition  organized  by  Ian 
McCallum,  CSA  part-time  ser- 
vice co-ordinator,  convinced  the 
association  that  a referendum  was 
needed. 

The  CFSO  and  CFS  are  asking 
for  annual  fees  to  go  from  $3  to  $5 
and  from  $4  to  $6  respectively.  □ 
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Obituaries 

Mary  Kahle,  a former  head 
cafeteria  helper  in  Hospitality 
Services,  died  March  15  at  the 
age  of  66.  She  worked  on  cam- 
pus from  1984  to  1988.  She  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  Ed  of 
Guelph  and  Bob  of  Barrie,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Former  faculty  member 
Stephen  Fushtey  died  March 
1 1 at  the  Fushtey  Nut  Farm  in 
Agassiz,  B.C.  He  was  a faculty 
member  during  the  late  1 960s 
and  through  the  1970s,  first  in 
the  Department  of  Botany  and 
later  in  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Biology.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth;  his 
three  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
Patricia  and  Mary;  a son, 
David;  and  two  grand- 
childrenO 
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Dan  MacLachlan,  seen  here  in  the  central  utilities  plant,  is  part  of  a team  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  U of  G’s 
energy  bills.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishl,  University  Communications 


Team  tackles  mounting  energy  costs 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

And  you  think  your  hydro  bill  is 
high!  Just  take  a guess  at  what  the 
University  paid  for  electricity  last 
month.  According  to  the  statement 
on  Dan  MacLachlan’s  desk  — 
similar  to  the  one  you  probably  get 
in  your  own  home  — the  figure  is 
just  under  half  a million  dollars. 

The  chair  of  U of  G’s  newly 
resurrected  energy  conservation 
team,  MacLachlan  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  paring  down  cam- 
pus energy  bills.  Facing  both  fis- 
cal belt-tightening  and  hydro  rates 
that  have  increased  between 
seven  and  1 0 per  cent  a year,  his 
team  has  set  its  sights  at  reducing 
energy  use  by  1 .5  per  cent  a year 
over  the  next  five  years. 

The  energy  conservation  team 
was  hobbled  two  years  ago  as  a 
result  of  the  internal  review 
process,  says  MacLachlan,  who 
also  heads  the  campus  utilities/ 
controls  department.  To  regain 
momentum,  “we  want  to  review 
old  ideas  — there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  them  — and  pick  out 
ideas  that  need  to  be  revisited.” 

Some  ideas  involve  changing 
peoples’  habits,  says  Roger 
Jenkins,  director  of  Physical  Re- 
sources. “People  in  their  own 
homes  are  a lot  more  conscien- 
tious of  energy  conservation.  We 
want  to  transfer  that  to  campus.” 

The  University  will  spend  an  es- 
timated $5.5  million  on  hydro  this 
year,  with  a large  chunk  going  to 


keep  buildings  cool  during  the 
summer.  Natural  gas,  which  is 
used  to  power  the  boilers  that  heat 
the  campus,  will  cost  $2  million. 

Because  of  its  expense,  hydro  is 
the  biggest  target  of  the  energy 
conservation  team,  says  Jenkins. 
High  on  the  agenda  is  increasing 
the  energy  efficiency  of  the  cam- 
pus, which  would  include  fine- 
tuning  the  water  chillers  and 
revitalizing  equipment  such  as 
heat  wheels,  which  are  used  to 
divert  what  would  otherwise  be 
waste  energy  back  into  a building. 

In  the  future,  gauging  where  the 
energy  flows  will  be  another 
priority.  “It’s  important  that  we 
put  into  place  a monitoring  sys- 
tem, building  by  building,”  says 
MacLachlan.  Knowing  where  and 


when  energy  is  being  used  will 
allow  the  team  to  tailor  a response 
and  determine  exactly  how  cost 
cutting  that  response  is. 

All  the  team’s  plans  are  pending 
approval  and  financing,  but  it’s 
important  to  have  them  in  place, 
he  says.  “We  want  to  be  in  the 
position  that  if  money  comes 
available,  we  can  move  on  it.” 

In  addition  to  MacLachlan,  the 
reformed  team  consists  of  Mike 
Kormendy,  Central  Utilities;  Ken 
Steer,  Housekeeping;  David 
Davies,  John  Flowerdew  and 
Martin  Hodgson,  Engineering; 
and  Lloyd  Cummins,  Building 
Environmental  Systems. 

If  you  have  any  ideas  about  con- 
serving energy,  call  MacLachlan 
at  Ext.  2039.  □ 


Energy  suggestion  pays  off 


Building  mechanic  Don 
Cunningham’s  suggestion  to  in- 
stall a $200  device  saved  the 
University  more  than  $5,000  in 
energy  costs  last  year  and  won  him 
the  Physical  Resources  suggestion 
program’s  outstanding  participa- 
tion award. 

The  device,  which  functions  like 
the  timed  thermostats  found  in 
many  new  homes,  turns  off  the 
main  fan  in  the  Equine  Centre  of- 
fices when  they’re  not  in  use. 

The  award-winning  suggestion 
stemmed  from  a simple  observa- 
tion. “We  were  working  on  some- 


thing else  and  we  came  back  to 
check  it  out,”  Cunningham  says, 
“and  I wondered  why  that  fan  was 
running  all  night  long.” 

Although  the  fans  in  many 
buildings  are  controlled  by  a 
central  computer,  many  in  outly- 
ing buildings  are  not.  James 
Bullard,  chair  of  the  suggestion 
committee,  says  he  hopes  similar 
timers  will  be  installed  in  other 
buildings  in  the  near  future. 

Since  1989,  Physical  Resources 
has  had  180  suggestions,  saving  a 
total  of  $34,000  a year,  Bullard 
says.  □ 


Lifestyle  and  cancer  topic  of  lecture 


Francis  Roe 


English  toxicologist  Francis  Roe 
will  advance  the  theory  that  empty 
calories  are  a more  significant 
cause  of  cancer  than  the  car- 
cinogens that  lace  our  diet  and 
workplace  when  he  gives  OVC’s 
1993  Chappel  Memorial  Lecture 
April  7. 

His  discussion  of  “Lifestyle  and 
Cancer:  Rats  and  Humans”  begins 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the 
OVC  Learning  Centre. 

A consultant  in  toxicology  and 
adviser  in  experimental  pathology 
and  cancer  research.  Roe  believes 
that  unless  the  ill  effects  of  over- 
eating and  other  lifestyle  factors 


are  taken  into  account,  the  search 
for  other  factors  that  may  cause 
cancer  are  a waste  of  time  and 
resources. 

Roe’s  distinguished  career  as  a 
researcher  has  been  capped  with 
numerous  awards  and  recogni- 
tions, including  fellowship  in 
Britain’s  Academy  of  Toxi- 
cological Sciences,  fellowship  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Pathologists 
and  an  appointment  to  the  World 
Health  Organization’s  expert  ad- 
visory panel  on  food  additives.  He 
is  the  author  of  eight  books  and 
close  to  800  articles  and  book 
reviews.  □ 


Postsecondary  education 
could  be  in  for  benign 
neglect,  says  George 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 
Colleges  and  universities  could  be 
moved  to  the  back  burner  on  the 
new  super  education  ministry’s 
agenda,  the  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
told  Senate  March  1 6. 

“The  new  minister  and  new 
deputy  have  a complex  agenda 
that  is  focused  on  educational 
reform,”  said  Peter  George.  “We 
could  be  entering  a period  of 
benign  neglect.” 

Move  ahead 

On  the  other  hand,  universities 
could  benefit  from  a stronger  min- 
ister, said  George.  “If  we  could 
get  the  new  minister’s  attention,  I 
think  we  could  move  universities 
ahead  on  the  agenda.” 

Veteran  Windsor  MPP  David 
Cooke  was  named  minister  of  the 
new  super  ministry  — a merger  of 
the  former  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, education  and  skills  train- 
ing ministries  — in  early 
February. 

It’s  important  that  universities 
have  effective  representation  in 
the  new  structure,  said  George. 
COU  has  suggested  the  minister 
appoint  an  assistant  deputy  mini- 
ster to  deal  with  university  affairs. 

George  told  Senate  that  COU 
has  become  more  proactive  in  its 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  Ontario 
universities.  The  organization  is 
no  longer  focusing  on  underfund- 
ing, he  said. 

One  solution 

“That  has  not  worked  for  us  in 
gaining  resources  from  govern- 
ment. Our  message  now  is  that 
universities  are  one  solution  to 
economic  and  social  renewal  as 
employers,  producers  of  highly 
skilled  human  resources,  trainers 
and  retrainers  and  research 
partners  with  businesses  and  in- 


dustries.” 

COU  has  also  been  pressing  for 
a more  effective  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  (OCUA), 
said  George.  OCUA  should  be 
less  a conduit  for  government 
policies  and  more  a buffer  be- 
tween government  and  univer- 
sities, he  said. 

George  said  Cooke  has  reas- 
sured COU  that  non-legislative 
solutions  to  many  issues  can 
probably  be  worked  out  in  guide- 
lines, protocols  and  bilateral 
agreements. 

The  ministry’s  agenda  for 
university  system  restructuring  is 
still  confidential,  said  George.  He 
said  Cooke  may  release  the  agen- 
da next  week,  and  it  will  turn  on 
issues  of  teaching  and  learning, 
co-operative  activities,  faculty, 
staff  and  student  equity,  instruc- 
tion and  broadening  the  base  of 
financial  support.  “The  ministry 
will  not  seek  a confrontation  with 
this  agenda.” 

Slower  approach 

George  said  deputy  minister 
Charles  Pascal  considers  the  draft 
insufficiently  focused  on  cost- 
reducing  aspects  and  is  likely  to 
suggest  a slower  approach  to  an 
open  learning  system. 

While  waiting  for  the  province’s 
task  force  report  on  accountability 
in  a few  weeks,  COU  has  been 
arguing  for  universities’  auto- 
nomy, said  George.  “The  diver- 
sity and  heterogeneity  of  univer- 
sities are  to  be  celebrated  rather 
than  corrected.” 

Universities  have  always  had 
the  instruments  of  accountability, 
he  said,  but  they’ve  failed  to  let 
people  know.  “The  key  thing  for 
us  more  and  more  is  the  demand 
on  us  to  measure  our  outputs,  not 
just  our  inputs.” 

For  more  Senate  coverage,  see 
page  4. 


Canadians  believe 
universities  doing  a 
good  job:  survey 


Four  out  of  five  Canadians 
believe  universities  are  doing  a 
good  or  very  good  job.  accord- 
ing to  a recent  Angus  Reid  poll 
done  for  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada  (AUCC). 

Two-thirds  of  the  2,000 
Canadians  surveyed  said  uni- 
versities are  doing  a better  job 
than  primary  and  secondary 
schools  despite  a majority 
opinion  that  they  are  under- 
funded- 

Three-quarters  of  all  respon- 
dents said  students  should  pay 
tuition  fees.  Forty-two  per  cent 
said  students  should  pay  half  of 
the  cost  of  their  education 
through  tuition  fees.  Less  than 
half  the  respondents  supported 
universality  of  student  loans. 

And  71  percent  said  students 
who  find  well-paying  jobs 
should  pay  off  student  loans 
faster  than  those  who  Find  low- 
paying  jobs  after  university. 

‘The  poll  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  time  to  review  how  we 


look  at  student  assistance,”  says 
AUCC  president  Claude 
Lajeunesse.  “AUCC  has  been 
pushing  hard  for  changes  to  the 
Canada  Student  Loans  Program 
and  is  currently  examining  the 
feasibility  of  income-contin- 
gent-repayment student  loan 
plans.” 

The  most  important  roles  for 
universities  are  to  provide 
higher  education  and  prepare 
young  people  for  the  work- 
force, said  60  per  cent  of  the 
respondents.  Less  than  one  in 
10  cited  research  as  the  second 
most  important  role. 

“This  low  recognition  of 
universities’  research  role  is  a 
cause  for  concern  among  our 
members,”  says  Lajeunesse. 

“The  public  seems  to  be  un- 
aware that  much  of  Canada’s 
research  effort  is  conducted  on 
Canadian  campuses  by  profes- 
sors. We  definitely  have  to 
work  harder  to  make  this  fact 
known  to  the  average 
Canadian.”  □ 
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High  school  applications  for  fall  semester  down  four  per  cent 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Fewer  high  school  students  have 
applied  for  entry  into  Guelph’s 
programs  next  fall.  Prof.  Tammy 
Bray,  acting  associate  vice-presi- 
dent academic,  told  Senate  March 
16. 

Although  most  programs  actual- 
ly showed  a slight  increase  in  ap- 
plications, the  decline  in  students 
applying  for  the  BA  program 
created  an  overall  decrease  of  four 
per  cent,  Bray  said. 

She  attributed  the  drop  to  a “self- 
selection” process,  reflecting  the 
fact  that  high  school  students 
recognize  Guelph  is  popular  and 
that  its  cut-off  marks  are  high. 

"Our  university  has  changed  its 
image  over  the  last  five  years,” 
said  Bray.  Because  of  a successful 
recruiting  campaign,  the  number 
of  applications  has  been  rising.  As 
a result,  entry  cut-off  marks  have 
increased  to  about  80  per  cent  in 
most  programs.  Recognizing  how 
stiff  the  competition  is,  some  stu- 
dents decide  not  to  apply. 

Bray  said  it’s  unlikely  the  drop 
in  applications  will  affect  cut-off 
marks  significantly. 

Although  the  deadline  for  apply- 
ing to  Guelph  is  Aug.  1,  the  bulk 
of  applications  come  in  by  the  end 
of  February.  So  far,  1 1,057  high 


school  students  have  applied  to  U 
of  G,  compared  with  1 1,517  last 
year,  Bray  said.  Cut-off  marks  are 
usually  determined  in  May. 

The  number  of  applications  to 
McMaster,  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Queen’s  and  Western  universities 
has  also  fallen,  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities. 

Prof.  Hamish  Rattray,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  asked  that 
Senate  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  entrance  averages. 
“(They)  always  seem  to  be  done 
by  a hidden  committee,”  he  said, 
and  sometimes  they  differ  by  1 5 
per  cent  among  programs. 

Acting  president  Jack 
MacDonald  said  entry  quotas  to 
programs  are  set  by  deans,  chairs 
and  program  committees  and 
standards  don’t  vary  widely. 

Student  senator  Jillian  Hovey 
and  physics  professor  John 
Simpson  said  it’s  unfair  that 
entrance  marks  are  determined  by 
demand. 

“I  would  like  to  see  more  con- 
sideration for  the  individual  stu- 
dent as  a person  and  not  just  as  a 
mark  in  the  80s,”  said  Hovey. 

MacDonald  said  it  would  be 
“prohibitive  in  terms  of  labor”  to 
interview  all  applicants.  About 
five  per  cent  of  applicants  with 


marks  close  to  the  cut-off  average 
are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
views, he  said,  but  there  is  a clear 
difference  between  a student  with 
an  80-per-cent  average  and  one 
with  60  per  cent. 

Moscow  semester  on  go 

Senate  has  approved  a trial 
semester  abroad  in  Moscow  this 
spring  for  20  to  25  third-  and 
fourth-year  students  in  any  pro- 
gram. 

Students  can  take  courses  in 
Russian  social  psychology,  his- 
tory, modern  foreign  policy, 
music,  post-Soviet  political  in- 
stitutions, politics  and  public 
policy.  The  courses  have  been 
designed  by  semester  co-or- 
dinator Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political 
Studies,  and  faculty  at  Moscow 
State  University. 

The  Russian  Research  Centre 
will  provide  accommodation,  cul- 
tural excursions  and  meetings 
with  political  and  social  leaders. 

New  awards 

Senate  gave  its  nod  of  approval 
for  the  new  Brian  Segal  AJumni 
Doctoral  Scholarships  created  in 
honor  of  the  former  president  by 
the  U of  G Alma  Mater  Fund.  Four 
annual  awards  of  $7,000  will  go 
to  outstanding  first-,  second-  or 
third-year  doctoral  students  in  the 
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On  campus  at: 

• Front  and  rear 
of  University  Centre 

• Maritime  Hall  • 

• Arboretum 

• Greenhouse  Cafe  • 

• OVC  Cafe 

• Creelman 

• Faculty  Club 

Off  campus  at: 

• Guelph  Tourism  Connection 
(Eaton  Centre) 

• Holiday  Inn 

• Guelph  Library 
(All  Branches) 

• Willow  West  Mall 
Canada  Trust  Downtown 

• Toronto  Dominion  Bank 
(Downtown) 


__ ...  1,019  representatives,  whose. n 
• plications  had  been  approved.  N\ 

“On  a weekly  basis,  I might  senN 
out  10  or  20  applications,’  ’ she  said  the., 
other  day  from  Washington.  "It  has 
been  just  unbelievable.  We  did  not  an  right, 
ticipate  such  a response,  and  the  list  jury'. 
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Mountain  Hall 
Prairie  Hall 
Gryphs  Lounge 
1 Library 

• MacKinnon  Building 
- Massey  Coffee  Shop 

■ Grad  Student  Lounge 

• OVC  Library 


Zehrs  Campus  Estates 
The  Bookshelf 
Pharmacy 

(College  & Gordon) 

• Bank  of  Montreal 
(St.  Georges  Square) 

• Stone  Road  Mall 

( Customer  Service) 

• College  Inn 
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And  they  describes  his  return-men 
as  the  “trigger.”  For  kickoffs  it  has 
been  judged  whether  it’sthe  league- 
leader  with  an  extraordinary  38.6 
average.  He  has  run  one  kickoff  back 
touchdown,  and  re- 
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College  of  Social  Science.  They 
will  be  presented  each  fall  from 
1993  to  1999. 

Seven  other  new  awards  were 
approved  and  one  was  revised  by 
Senate: 

■ Harris  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship of  $500  from  family  and 
friends  of  Elaine  Harris  for  a 
student  with  high  marks  enter- 
ing the  DVM  program.  No  ap- 
plication required. 

■ Gross  Memorial  Bursary  of 
$300  in  memory  of  1954  OVC 
graduate  Adrian  Gross  for  vet 
students  in  financial  need.  Ap- 
plication is  to  the  assistant  dean 
of  OVC. 

■ Haver  Scholarship  of  $400 
from  Bayvet  Division  Chem- 
agro  Ltd.  for  vet  students  with 
high  marks  in  pharmacology 
and  toxicology  after  the  sixth 
semester.  No  application  re- 
quired. 

■ Quinte  Animal  Welfare  Bur- 
sary of  $1,000  from  Quinte 
Animal  Welfare  Foundation  to 
students  of  satisfactory  aca- 
demic performance  and  finan- 
cial need,  preferably  from  the 
counties  of  Lennox  and  Ad- 
dington, Prince  Edward,  Hast- 
ings and  Northumberland. 

■ John  Vanderkamp  Graduate 
Medal,  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  College  of  Social  Science 
nominee  for  the  Forster  Medal. 

■ Quality  Management  Grad- 
uate Scholarship  of  $500  from 
the  Quality  Management  In- 
stitute to  a consumer  studies 
graduate  student  researching 
quality  management.  Students 
must  apply  by  April  1 to  the 
FACS  Graduate  Awards  Com- 
mittee. 

■ Clare  E.  Elliott  Education 
Scholarships  of  $8,000  in  four 
annual  instalments  to  two  out- 
standing students  entering  the 
B.A.Sc.  program  who  plan  to 
teach.  Application  by  invita- 
tion. 

■ Toronto  Humane  Society 
Scholarships  of  $250  each  for 
a male  and  a female  student 
who  complete  the  DVM  pro- 
gram and  demonstrate  concern 
for  animal  well-being.  No  ap- 
plication required. 

Budget  to  come 

Senate  will  see  the  University’s 
1993/94  MCU  operating  budget 
at  its  April  meeting,  said 
MacDonald. 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  has  been  ex- 
amining the  proposed  budget  to 
“come  to  grips”  with  a projected 
$3-  million  to  $3.5-million  deficit, 
he  said.  The  aim  is  to  reduce  the 
deficit  to  $1  million  in  the  second 
of  a five-year  plan. 

Cigarettes  and  civic  centre 

During  question  period.  Prof. 
Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  asked  the  Univer- 
sity to  consider  creating  a policy 
on  cigarette  advertising. 

She  was  particularly  concerned 
about  any  U of  G commitment  to 
the  planned  civic  centre  in  light  of 
a recent  endorsement  from  du 
Maurier  in  exchange  for  naming 
the  facility  after  the  cigarette  com- 
pany and  advertising  its  name  in 
programs. 

The  acting  president  said  U of 
G’s  commitment  to  the  centre  is 
only  to  use  it.  The  University  has 


no  policy  to  restrict  cigarette  ad- 
vertising, he  said. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting 
academic  vice-president  and  a 
civic  centre  supporter,  said  the 
facility  would  be  called  the 
Guelph  Civic  Centre  and  that  one 
room  might  be  named  for  du 
Maurier  if  the  city  agrees. 

Tickets  and  programs  would 
likely  display  the  du  Maurier 
logo,  he  said. 

Consulting  on  Cruickston 

A student  senator  asked  whether 
U of  G plans  to  consult  the 
Cambridge  community  after  a 
report  is  released  on  the  future 
development  of  the  940-acre 
Cruickston  property  north  of  that 
city. 

“If  there  is  any  development  of 
Cruickston  Park,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  consistent  with  zoning 
bylaws,”  responded  MacDonald. 
He  said  he  has  not  yet  seen  the 
report  and  would  hesitate  to 
commit  to  a plan  of  action  before 
he  has  read  it. 

Demand  up  for  TSS 

Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS)  met  an  increased  demand 
for  services  with  a decreased  staff 
in  1991/92. 

In  its  annual  report,  presented  to 
Senate  for  information,  TSS  said 
its  staff  of  20  — reduced  from  28 
by  the  internal  review  — handled 
more  requests,  partly  because  of 
accountability  concerns  and  the 
Smith  Commission  ’ s emphasis  on 
teaching  in  its  recent  report  on 
postsecondary  education. 

TSS  delivered  25  workshops 
and  seminars  to  more  than  1 ,200 
faculty  and  teaching  staff,  and  in- 
troduced a teaching  program  for 
graduate  students  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows. 

Equipment  loans  increased 
slightly  over  the  previous  year. 
And  a special  $190,000  budget 
helped  pay  for  20  new  computer- 
assisted  instruction  terminals  for 
the  library  and  helped  equip  class- 
rooms with  permanent  video  and 
data  projectors. 

The  Instructional  Support 
Group  completed  60  design, 
production  and  editing  projects, 
including  the  English  Composi- 
tion Workbook  VITAL  models 
developed  by  English  Department 
chair  Connie  Rooke.  □ 


Positions 

elsewhere 


The  University  of  Calgary’s 
Division  of  International  Develop- 
ment (DID)  is  seeking  a research 
co-ordinator.  Send  applications  by 
March  31  to  Merlin  Brinkerhoff, 
DID  Director,  SA147,  University 
of  Calgary,  Calgary  T2N  1N4.  For 
more  information,  call  Brinkerhoff 
at  403-220-7703. 

Concordia  University  seeks  a 
director  of  its  Office  of  Research 
Services  to  assume  duties  June  1, 
1993.  Send  applications  by  April 
2 to  T.D.  Bui,  Associate  Vice- 
Rector,  Academic  (Research), 
Concordia  University,  1455  de 
Maisonneuve  Blvd.  W.,  Montreal 
H3G  IMS.  □ 
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Research  report 


Prof.Gary  Hutchison  believes  the  tax  system  is  hurting  agriculture  in  the  western  world. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 

Tax  reform  needed  if  agriculture 
is  to  turn  around,  economist  says 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Agriculture  will  continue  to 
flounder  without  sweeping 
tax  reform,  says  Prof.  Gary 
Hutchison,  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics and  Business. 

Agricultural  production  in  the 
western  world  is  being  driven  by 
tax  considerations  and  farm  ac- 
counting practices,  as  well  as 
market  forces  like  supply  and 
demand,  says  Hutchison.  The  sys- 
tem is  encouraging  farmers  to 
keep  expanding  their  inventories 
and  producing  more,  even  if 
there’s  no  market  for  their 
products,  he  says. 

“If  we  stay  in  this  rat  race,  the 
treadmill  will  never  slow  down,” 
says  Hutchison.  “The  system 
must  change.” 

Counter  to  spirit 

Current  tax  laws  run  counter  to 
the  spirit  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  says  Hutchison. 
Through  GATT  negotiations, 
world  agricultural  powers  are 
trying  to  agree  to  a universal 
reduction  in  farm  subsidies,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community,  the 
world’s  two  main  grain  producers 
and  price  setters.  Farm  subsidies 
are  blamed  for  sending  global 
production  skyrocketing  and 
prices  tumbling. 

But  Hutchison  says  subsidy 
reduction  will  only  partially  solve 
the  agricultural  problem,  without 
changes  in  the  tax  system.  It’s  all 
related  to  the  unique  “cash”  tax- 
filing system  for  farmers.  It  allows 
them  to  buy  inventory  such  as 
livestock  and  crop  supplies,  claim 
it  as  an  expense  one  year,  then 
carry  it  over  into  the  next  taxation 
year  without  showing  it  as  an 
asset.  Farmers  are  the  only  oc- 
cupational group  in  Canada,  and 
indeed  the  world,  with  this  option. 

Naturally,  farmers  beef  up  their 
inventory  so  they  can  keep  claim- 
ing it  as  an  expense  and  pay  less 
tax,  says  Hutchison.  But  by  doing 


so,  they  collectively  push  produc- 
tion  beyond  actual  market 
demands. 

“They  end  up  producing  more 
milk,  eggs,  livestock  and  crops 
than  they  would  if  profit  were 
their  only  motive  for  production.” 

At  the  same  time,  their  costs  in- 
crease because  more  production 
means  more  expenses  (feed,  shel- 
ter, medicine,  etc.).  So  not  only 
has  the  tax  system  driven  down 
their  per-unit  and  total  returns,  but 
it’s  also  increased  their  expenses. 

“Unless  the  tax  system  is 
changed  in  the  western  world, 
production  will  keep  increasing 
and  commodity  prices  won’t  im- 
prove,” says  Hutchison. 

Even  GATT  won’t  help  unless 
there  are  tax  changes,  he  predicts. 
“Farmers  expect  GATT  to  help 


normal  market  prices  return,  but 
they  won’t  because  one  country 
will  try  to  outdo  the  other  with  its 
tax  laws.” 

Instead,  Hutchison  is  advocat- 
ing “accrual”  accounting,  a 
method  of  taxation  that  does  not 
accept  inventory  buildup  as  a de- 
ductible expense.  According  to 
his  plan,  the  government  would 
allow  farmers  to  freeze  the  current 
value  of  their  inventories  until 
they  are  sold,  so  they  wouldn’t  be 
hit  with  a sudden  tax  bill  for  all  the 
inventory  they’ve  been  carrying 
over. 

“A  switch  from  cash  to  man- 
datory accrual  accounting  for  all 
farm  tax  filers  would  allow 
agriculture  to  become  solely  a 
profit-motivated  industry  for  the 
first  time  in  history.”  □ 


Risk  communication  in 
research  focus  of  study 


Communication  must  be  an  intrin- 
sic part  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, not  an  afterthought,  if  the 
Canadian  public  is  to  support 
scientific  activities,  says  food 
science  graduate  student  Doug 
Powell. 

Because  of  food  scares,  nuclear 
accidents,  the  growth  of  AIDS 
and  incidents  like  the  recent  out- 
break of  hamburger  disease  in  the 
Seattle  area,  consumers  are  be- 
coming increasingly  suspicious  of 
authorities  or  leaders  in  these 
areas,  he  says. 

Risk  communication  is  the 
science  of  understanding  scien- 
tific and  technological  risk  and 
how  it’s  communicated  within  a 
socio-political  structure.  It’s  an 
interdisciplinary  subject  integrat- 
ing science,  psychology,  regu- 
latory affairs  and  consumer 
studies. 

With  support  from  Monsanto 
Canada,  Powell  is  examining  how 
scientists  can  better  communicate 
technological  risk.  “The  ability  to 
apply  science  and  technology- 


based  solutions  depends  on  issues 
of  public  perception  and  the 
regulatory  environment,”  he  says. 

Risk  communication  theory  of- 
fers a way  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween scientific  and  public  per- 
ceptions of  risk,  says  Powell. 
Specifically,  he’s  looking  at  per- 
ceptions of  risk  associated  with 
new  food  biotechnology. 

“We  must  determine  what 
unique  considerations  apply  to 
this  scientific  discipline  in  this 
country,  with  its  own  unique  sys- 
tem of  values  and  beliefs.” 

Because  risk  communication  is 
a relatively  new  discipline, 
Powell  has  assembled  an  advisory 
committee  that  reflects  the  inter- 
disciplinary nature  of  the  re- 
search. Along  with  his  supervisor. 
Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  Prof.  Trevor 
Watts,  Consumer  Studies,  and 
Norman  Ball,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Society,  Technology 
and  Values  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  □ 


Rethinking  Emily  Carr’s 
native  culture  connection 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 
Canadian  artist  Emily  CaiT’s  ef- 
forts to  record  a rapidly  changing 
way  of  life  among  native  people  in 
British  Columbia  was  more  politi- 
cally ambitious  than  previously 
thought,  says  Prof.  Gerta  Moray, 
Fine  Art. 

“Carr’s  respect  for  the  native 
people’s  past  differed  from  other 
people’s  views,”  says  Moray. 
“She  was  not  in  tune  with  what  the 
missionaries,  the  press,  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
other  groups  were  saying  about 
natives." 

It  was  Carr’s  dissident  views,  as 
much  as  her  art,  that  provoked 
criticism  of  her  work,  says  Moray. 
“She  was  doing  something  for  the 
province,  and  she  felt  her  work 
was  rejected.”  This  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge what  she  had  done  to 
salvage  and  re-evaluate  native 
culture  hurt  Carr  far  more  than 
censure  of  her  art. 

Moray  has  examined  all  of 
Carr’s  work  with  native  people, 
even  visiting  her  native  sketching 
sites  in  B.C.  She  has  looked 
primarily  at  the  period  from  1907 
to  1913,  a period  early  in  Carr’s 
career  when  she  laid  the 
“groundwork  and  thematic  scope 
of  her  mature  work  within  the  na- 
tive work,"  says  Moray. 

Carr  believed  native  people  had 
great  traditions  and  monuments  to 
their  culture,  even  though  her  ef- 
fort to  record  and  rehabilitate  na- 
tive traditions  was  at  odds  with 
mainstream  opinion.  It  was  not 
until  later  in  her  career  in  the  late 
1920s,  when  the  salvage  and  ap- 
propriation of  native  art  was 
fashionable  in  modernist  circles. 


Prof.  Gerta  Moray  poses  with  the 
Emily  Carr  painting  Gwasdoms 
Dsonoqua  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  On- 
tario. 

that  she  was  recognized.  She  then 
came  to  be  seen  as  a mediator  of 
the  legacy  and  wisdom  of  native 
people  and  of  their  understanding 
of  the  land,  Moray  says.  In  terms 
of  artistic  stature,  she  describes 
Carr  as  the  Canadian  equivalent 
of  American  artist  Georgia  O’- 
Keeffe. 

“In  her  pictures,  Carr  witnessed 
the  continuities  of  the  past  woven 
through  the  discontinuities  and 
ruptures  of  rapid  cultural 
change,”  says  Moray.  “She  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  in  recording 
and  reflecting  upon  native  im- 
agery in  her  work,  she  was 
preserving  something  not  just  for 
white  Canadians,  but  for  future 
generations  of  native  people.  ” 
Moray  has  given  talks  on  Carr  at 
the  McMichael  Canadian  Collec- 
tion, Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  On- 
tario College  of  Art  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Canada.  □ 


FREE 

TONER  FOR  A YEAR! 


Purchase  a Canon  Laser  Beam  Printer  (LBP4  LITE  or  LBP4  PLUS) 
between  March  1 - May  31, 1993  and  receive  FREE  toner  for  one 
year*!  Simply  exchange  your  empty  cartridge  for  a new  one  at 
your  participating  Canon  dealer,  whenever  necessary.  Not  only 
will  you  receive  free  toner  for  one  year,  you'll  be  contributing  to 
Canon's  Cleon  Earth  Campaign,  which  is  striving  to  create  a 
cleaner  Earth  for  all.  For  every  empty  toner  cartridge  returned 
for  recycling,  Canon  donates  SI  shared  between  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  ond  the  Nature  Conservancy  of  Conado. 

For  further  program  details,  contact  the  Canon  dealer  listed  below. 

* Maximum  four  cartridges.  Cerlain  conditions  apply. 


Canon 


We  at  Canon  appreciate  your 
cooperation  as  we  all  do  our  part. 
Working  together,  we  can  make  a 
small  contribution  to  a cleaner 
rheOon  Canada  and  a cleaner  Earth. 

forth  Campaign 


Campus  Computers 

Bookstore  — Level  2 
824-4120,  Ext.  8695 


Mon.-Thurs.  8a.rn.-6p.rn. 
Fri.  8 a.m.-5  p.ra 

Sal.  10a.rn.-4p.rn. 


Canon 
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University  of  Guelph  sexual  and  gender  harassment 


I n recent  years,  increasing  awareness  of  sexual  and  gender  harassment  and 
-^-their  effects  on  teaching  and  learning,  as  well  as  on  career  advancement 
and  employee  well-being,  has  prompted  most  Canadian  universities  to 
develop  policies  governing  their  response  to  this  phenomenon. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  which  is  essentially  an  anti-discrimination 
law,  and  subsequent  amendments  to  the  code  dealing  specifically  with  sexual 
harassment  (Article  13.1)  have  provided  the  external  sanction  for  policies  of 
this  type  in  Ontario. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  an  obligation  to  create  a work  environment 
for  all  employees  and  a study  environment  for  all  students  that  is  fair,  humane 
and  responsible  — an  environment  that  supports,  nurtures  and  rewards 
career  and  educational  progress  on  the  basis  of  such  relevant  factors  as  work 
performance  and  academic  achievement. 

All  sectors  of  the  University  have  a responsibility  to  co-operate  in  creating  a 
climate  where  sexual  and  gender  harassment  do  not  occur.  To  this  end,  the 
University  will  undertake,  in  consultation  with  its  various  constituencies,  a 
co-operative  educational  program  designed  to  sensitize  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  unacceptability  of  such  conduct. 

Sexual  and  gender  harassment  typically  involve  a person  in  a position  of 
power  or  authority  as  the  initiator,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that  people  in 
subordinate  or  equal  positions  may  also  be  initiators.  Students,  staff  and 
faculty,  either  singly  or  as  a group,  can  be  both  the  victims  and  the  per- 
petrators of  sexual  and  gender  harassment. 

The  following  policy  is  designed  to  help  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity become  aware  of  behavior  that  may  offend  or  intimidate  other  people. 
The  procedure  will  provide  a confidential  framework  for  clearing  up 
misunderstandings  where  they  occur,  assessing  penalties  for  conduct  judged 
objectionable  and  disrespectful,  and  mitigating  the  results  of  such  conduct, 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  both  complainants  and  respondents. 

A formal  definition  of  sexual  and  gender  harassment  is  contained  in  the 
policy  that  follows.  Those  wishing  further  clarification  on  any  aspect  of  this 
policy  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  sexual  harassment  advisers. 


Definition 


For  the  purposes  of  this  policy,  sexual  and 

gender  harassment  are  deemed  to  include: 

■ unwanted  sexual  attention  orbehavior, 
consisting  of  one  or  a series  of  inci- 
dents by  an  individual  or  group  who 
knows  or  ought  reasonably  to  know 
that  such  attention  is  unwanted; 

■ unwanted  sexual  activity  of  a physical 
nature,  including  intercourse; 

■ harassment  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation; 

■ implied  or  expressed  promise  of 
reward  for  complying  with  a sexually 
oriented  request; 

■ actual  reprisal  or  an  implied  or  ex- 
pressed threat  of  reprisal  for  refusal  to 
comply  with  a sexually  oriented  re- 
quest; 

■ actual  denial  of  opportunity  or  an  im- 
plied or  expressed  threat  of  denial  of 
opportunity  for  refusal  to  comply  with 
such  a request; 


■ behavior  based  on  sex  when  it  has  the 
effect  of  creating  an  intimidating,  hos- 
tile or  offensive  environment  for  work, 
study  or  University  life; 

■ demeaning  or  belittling  remarks, 
jokes,  slurs,  innuendoes  or  taunting 
about  the  sex  or  body  of  an  individual 
or  group;  and 

■ displaying  in  University  areas  pic- 
tures, graffiti  or  materials  that 
denigrate  one  of  the  sexes. 

Sexual  and  gender  harassment  can  be 
physical,  verbal,  visual  or  written  (in- 
cluding electronic  media);  can  involve 
individuals  or  groups;  can  be  one  inci- 
dent or  a series  of  incidents;  and  can 
occur  on  campus  or  off,  during  working 
hours  or  not. 

Sexual  harassment  does  not  refer  to 
relationships  between  responsible,  con- 
senting adults. 


Complaint  procedure 


Relation  to 
other  policies 

The  University’s  personnel  policies  and 
agreements  with  its  faculty  and  staff  pro- 
vide for  a number  of  disciplinary  measures 
for  breach  of  ethical  behavior,  ranging  from 
a letter  of  reprimand  to  suspension  or  dis- 
missal. 

Students  found  guilty  of  harassing  other 
students  or  a member  of  staff  or  faculty  will 
be  subject  to  penalties  prescribed  under  the 
University’s  judicial  system. 

This  policy  is  not  intended  to  replace  the 
provisions  of  any  collective  agreement  ex- 
isting between  Board  of  Governors  and 
employee  groups. 

Where  a complaint  of  sexual/gender 
harassment  is  made  against  a University 
employee  or  student,  the  procedure  out- 
lined in  this  document  will  be  followed 
before  disciplinary  action  is  taken  pursuant 
to  the  relevant  University  policy  or  agree- 
ment. 

No  part  of  the  sexual  and  gender  harass- 


ment policy  is  intended  to  restrict  academic 
freedom  as  defined  in  the  faculty  policy 
Section  B.1, 1.02,  which  states:  “Because  a 
university’s  essential  concerns  are  intellec- 
tual, academic  freedom  involves  the  right 
of  appointment  of  faculty  members  or  ad- 
mission of  students,  regardless  of  race,  sex, 
religion  or  politics.  It  involves  the  right  to 
teach,  investigate  and  speculate  without 
deference  to  prescribed  doctrine.  It  invol- 
ves the  right  to  criticize  the  University.” 

Policy  review 

This  policy  will  be  reviewed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Sexual 
and  Gender  Harassment,  which  welcomes 
comments  on  the  policy,  its  interpretation 
or  implementation. 

The  advisory  committee,  following  con- 
sultation with  those  campus  groups  af- 
fected, will  propose  changes  in  the  policy 
to  the  president  for  recommendation  to  ap- 
proval by  Board  of  Governors. 


Rights  and 
obligations 

1.  Any  member  of  the  University  com- 
munity who  has  become  aware  of  a case  or 
situation  of  sexual/gender  harassment  in- 
volving others  has  a duty  to  inform  the 
harasser  of  this  policy.  The  community 
member  may  also  — and  is  encouraged  to 
— consult  a sexual  harassment  adviser. 

2.  Individuals  have  the  right  to  seek  ad- 
vice and  information  about  a complaint 
from  a sexual  harassment  adviser,  who  will 
maintain  such  consultations  in  confidence. 
Any  individual  pursuing  a complaint  may 
do  so  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

General 

Nothing  in  this  policy  is  intended  to 
preclude  any  person  from  following  an  al- 
ternative complaint  procedure  under  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  or  Criminal 
Code. 

Should  the  complainant  begin  proceed- 
ings before  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  or  in  the  courts  with  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  of  a complaint  being 
dealt  with  under  this  procedure,  either  party 
may  request  that  the  advisory  committee 
consider  granting  a stay  of  the  proceedings 
under  this  policy,  at  least  until  the  other 
proceedings  are  discontinued  or  brought  to 
a conclusion. 

The  University  does,  however,  have  the 
right  to  take  action  — within  the  context  of 
its  existing  policies  and  procedures  — that 
it  deems  appropriate  to  protect  all  members 
of  the  University  community. 

Sexual 

harassment 

advisers 

1.  The  president  will  appoint  two  or  more 
sexual  harassment  advisers.  There  shall  be 
at  least  one  adviser  of  each  sex.  Advisers 
normally  will  be  appointed  for  staggered 
terms  of  two  years,  which  may  be  renewed. 

2.  In  addition  to  their  responsibilities  for 
dealing  with  specific  complaints  of  sexual/ 
gender  harassment,  the  advisers  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  a program  of  information  and 
education  concerning  University  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  harassment. 

Advisory 
Committee 
on  Sexual 
and  Gender 
Harassment 

1.  The  president  will  appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Sexual  and  Gender  Harass- 
ment consisting  of  1 1 members,  chosen  to 
be  widely  representative  of  the  University 
community.  The  sexual  harassment  ad- 
visers are  excluded  from  membership  on 
the  committee  and  on  any  complaint  panel. 
There  shall  be  at  least  five  members  of  each 
sex  on  the  committee. 

The  term  of  office  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee is  three  years,  with  about  one-third 
of  the  membership  retiring  annually.  The 


advisory  committee  reports  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  appoint  a complaint  panel  to 
hear  any  formal  allegation  of  sexual/gender 
harassment,  to  recommend  penalties  and  to 
recommend  relief  for  those  persons  who 
have  suffered  academic  or  employment 
harm. 

3.  The  advisory  committee  is  also  charged 
with  review  of  the  sexual  and  gender 
harassment  policy  and  procedures. 

Complaint 

procedure 

Step  1:  Informal  advice 
and  consultation 

Any  member  of  the  University  com- 
munity may  seek  informal  assistance  or 
advice  from  a sexual  harassment  adviser. 
A1  such  consultations  will  be  confidential, 
and  no  action  involving  any  individual 
beyond  the  adviser  and  complainant  will  be 
taken  until  a formal  written  complaint  has 
been  made  by  a complainant  willing  to  be 
identified. 

The  University  may,  however,  take  action 
— within  the  context  of  its  existing  policies 
and  procedures — that  it  deems  appropriate 
on  the  basis  of  information  received  to 
protect  all  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Step  2:  Complaint  in 
writing  and  mediation 

1.  If  a complainant  wishes  to  pursue  the 
matter,  a written  complaint  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  adviser  on  a prescribed  form, 
giving  details  of  the  alleged  harassment, 
including  dates,  times,  places,  names  of 
individuals  involved  and  the  names  of  any 
witnesses. 

2.  Normally,  a written  complaint  must  be 
filed  within  1 2 months  of  the  incident  com- 
plained of  (or  within  12  months  of  the  most 
recent  incident  when  the  complaint  in- 
volves a series  of  related  incidents).  On 
request  of  the  complainant,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Sexual  and  Gender  Harass- 
ment can  waive  this  deadline  if,  in  its 
opinion,  the  circumstances  warrant. 

3.  The  adviser  will  immediately  forward 
a copy  of  the  complaint,  along  with  a copy 
of  the  policy,  to  the  respondent  and  request 
a response  within  10  days.  A copy  of  this 
response  will  be  forwarded  to  the  com- 
plainant immediately  on  receipt. 

If  a response  is  not  received  within  10 
days,  the  respondent  will  be  advised  that, 
failing  co-operation  or  response  within 
another  10  days,  the  complainant  may  re- 
quest a hearing  under  Step  3. 

Subsequent  responses  by  the  complainant 
or  respondent  shall  normally  be  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  advisers  within  10  calendar 
days.  This  time  period  may  be  lengthened, 
on  request  of  either  party,  for  extenuating 
circumstances.  Advisers  will  grant  such  re- 
quests at  their  discretion. 

In  addition,  on  request  of  either  party  and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  advisers,  both  parties 
can  be  asked  to  consider  waiving  the  20- 
day  response  time  and  proceeding  directly 
to  Step  3,  a fonmal  hearing. 

4.  The  adviser  may  meet  with  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  individually  or 
together  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  a satisfac- 
tory resolution. 
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5.  Steps  1 and  2 may  result  in  a 
mutually  acceptable  resolution, 
withdrawal  of  the  complaint  or 
failure  to  resolve.  In  the  event  of  a 
mutually  acceptable  resolution,  both 
parties  — following  a reasonable 
period  for  reflection  — will  be  asked 
to  sign  a statement  that  each  accepts 
the  resolution  set  out  in  the  document 
and  agrees  to  abide  by  any  conditions 
that  form  a part  of  that  resolution. 

6.  A settlement  of  a written  com- 
plaint under  Paragraph  5 may  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  the  written  com- 
plaint itself  and  any  other  written 
material  accumulated  in  association 
with  the  complaint. 

If  it  does  not,  the  written  complaint 
and  any  associated  material  accumu- 
lated will  be  retained  in  confidence  in 
the  office  of  the  advisers  and  will  not 
be  released  to  any  person  except  in 
accordance  with  existing  University 
policy  on  personal  files  or  where  re- 
quired by  law. 

Step  3: 

Formal  hearing 

1.  If  the  matter  is  not  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  complainant  and 
respondent  under  Step  2,  either  party 
may  request  a formal  hearing. 

2.  When  a formal  hearing  is  re- 
quested, the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Sexual  and  Gender  Harassment  will 
appoint  a panel  of  four  plus  a chair  to 
conduct  a formal  hearing  and  inves- 
tigation. The  panel  shall  be  con- 
stituted as  follows: 

■ The  chair  shall  be  a member  of  the 
advisory  committee. 

■ Two  of  the  four  other  panel  mem- 
bers shall  be  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

■ Two  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
committee  from  the  University 
community  — one  from  the  con- 
stituent group  (staff,  students, 
faculty)  of  the  complainant  and 
one  from  the  constituent  group  of 
the  respondent,  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  made  by  those 
groups. 

■ There  shall  be  at  least  two  persons 
of  each  sex  on  the  panel. 

■ The  complainant  and  respondent 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
review  panel  membership  before 
the  hearing  to  avoid  a conflict-of- 
interest  situation. 

The  chair  will  not  cast  a vote,  except 
to  break  a tie. 

3.  Within  15  days  of  receipt  of  the 
request  for  a formal  hearing,  the  com- 
plaint panel  shall  establish  a date  for 
the  hearing  and  invite  both  parties 
(complainant  and  respondent)  to  at- 
tend and  make  oral  or  written  submis- 
sions. 

A written  “notice  of  hearing,” 
which  will  include  the  time,  place  and 
purpose  of  the  hearing,  will  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent  at  least  14  days  in  ad- 
vance. 

A copy  of  the  written  complaint  and 
responses  will  normally  be  made 
available  to  each  panel  member  three 
days  before  the  hearing. 

4.  The  hearing  shall  be  in  camera. 
Either  party  may  be  accompanied  by 
a friend  or  representative  or  legal 
counsel. 

In  the  event  that  one  party  does  not 
appear  at  the  hearing  despite 
reasonable  notice,  the  complaint 
panel  may  proceed  with  the  hearing 
i n the  absence  of  that  person,  who  will 
not  be  entitled  to  any  further  notice  in 
the  proceedings. 


The  complaint  panel  has  the  power 
to  call  witnesses.  The  parties  have  the 
right  to  present  submissions  to  the 
complaint  panel  and  to  call,  examine 
and  cross-examine  any  witnesses  ex- 
cept the  sexual  harassment  advisers, 
who  cannot  appear  as  witnesses  in 
these  proceedings. 

5.  The  complaint  panel  shall  hear 
both  parties  and  conduct  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  charges,  then 
complete  its  deliberations  and  make 
its  recommendations  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  first  hearing,  or 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

6.  (a)  The  panel  shall  issue  a written 
decision  with  findings  of  fact  and 
reasons  to  all  parties,  either  dismiss- 
ing the  complaint  or  upholding  the 
complaint  of  sexual/gender  harass- 
ment in  whole  or  in  part,  in  which 
case  the  panel  shall  recommend  dis- 
ciplinary and/or  other  action. 

Such  recommended  disciplinary  ac- 
tion could  include  a reprimand,  a 
private  or  public  apology,  relief  from 
specific  duties,  suspension,  dismissal 
or  expulsion,  and  shall  be  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  relevant  University 
policy  or  agreement. 

Recommended  other  action  could 
include  change  of  course  section 
where  possible,  change  of  residence, 
lateral  transfer  within  the  bargaining 
unit  or  change  in  office  location. 

(b)  If  the  panel  finds  that  the  com- 
plaint, in  their  judgment,  has  no  basis 
in  fact  and  is  frivolous  or  vexatious  in 
nature,  it  will  dismiss  the  complaint 
and  may  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate vice-president  that  discipli- 
nary and/or  other  action  be  taken 
through  an  existing  process. 

7.  The  panel  shall  forward  its 
recommendations  for  implementa- 
tion to  the  academic  vice-president  in 
the  case  of  respondents  who  are  facul- 
ty members,  to  the  administrative 
vice-president  in  the  case  of  respon- 
dents who  are  staff  members,  or  to  the 
associate  vice-president  for  student 
affairs  in  the  case  of  respondents  who 
are  students. 

Where  dismissal  of  a faculty  mem- 
ber is  recommended,  the  academic 
vice-president  shall  bring  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  attention  of  the 
president  and  the  faculty  member’s 
dean,  who  may  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  12.06  ff.  of  the 
faculty  policy  on  dismissal  proce- 
dures and  suspension. 

8.  The  chair  of  the  hearing  panel 
shall  be  notified  of  the  disposition  or 
otherwise  of  the  panel’s  recommen- 
dations. 

Complaint 

procedure: 

appeals 

In  the  case  of  a staff  or  faculty  mem- 
ber, the  decision  of  either  vice-presi- 
dent can  be  appealed  through  the 
University’s  established  grievance 
and  discipline  procedures.  When  the 
penalty  for  a student  is  expulsion,  the 
decision  of  the  associate  vice-presi- 
dent for  student  affairs  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  president.  □ 


Artist  earns  kudos  for  park  design 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

A design  for  a complex  park  amid  the  towers  of 
Toronto  has  captured  a 1992  Award  of  Excel- 
lence from  Canadian  Architect  magazine  for 
Prof.  Margaret  Priest,  Fine  Art,  and  a Toronto 
architectural  team. 

The  design  by  Baird  Sampson  Architects  was 
one  of  eight  submissions  selected  from  a field 
of  182  entries  from  across  Canada.  A monu- 
ment wall  designed  by  Priest,  a focal  element 
of  the  lush  park,  was  cited  by  one  judge  as  "the 
culmination  of  the  whole  project." 

“It’s  a triumph  for  the  kind  of  parks  that  I 
believe  in,”  says  Priest.  “Everybody  said  that 
we  couldn’t  do  this  kind  of  park,  that  it  was 
overly  complicated.” 

The  half-acre  park,  which  will  straddle  the 
city  block  between  Temperance  and  Richmond 
streets  in  Toronto’s  commercial  core,  will  ac- 
commodate a tight  array  of  trees,  terraces,  a 
meadow,  a waterfall  and  a winter  garden. 

Priest’s  nearly  four-storey-high  monument 
wall  will  extend  half  a block  along  the  park’s 
east  side  when  it  is  erected  in  August.  Donald 
Schmitt,  chair  of  the  Toronto  Public  Art  Com- 
mission, has  described  the  wall  as  “a  powerful, 
elegant  foil,  which  finally  places  the  con- 
structed landscape  in  balance.” 

Priest  says  it’s  unusual  for  the  architecture 
magazine  to  give  an  award  for  a park  rather 
than  a building.  The  original  drawings  and 
plans  for  the  park  are  now  housed  in  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Architecture  in  Montreal. 

Although  stressing  that  the  park  was  a team 


effort  that  included  her  husband,  Tony 
Scherman,  a sessional  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art,  and  the  landscape  architec- 
ture firm  Milus  Bollenburghe  Topps 
Watchhom,  she  says  the  award  provides  great 
personal  satisfaction. 

The  jury  consisted  of  respected  architects  and 
critics,  says  Priest.  “I  felt  terrific  that  they  were 
like-minded  people  who  could  see  what  we 
were  trying  to  do.  I really  felt  it  was  a jury  of 
my  peers  and  that  I was  being  understood." 

She  envisions  the  monument  as  a tribute  to 
the  construction  trades,  examples  of  whose 
work  will  be  suspended  like  painted  canvasses 
within  the  rectangular  I-beam  lattice  of  the 
monument.  At  the  same  time,  the  monument 
is  a nod  to  tradition.  The  rust-red  grid  will 
evoke  images  of  ruin  in  a city  known  for  its 
newness,  she  says. 

“I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a more  feminist 
form.  You  can  scrutinize  it  or  walk  by  it  and 
ignore  it.  It  isn’t  dominating  except  for  its 
scale."  It’s  a pluralistic  approach,  combining 
the  efforts  of  the  city,  trade  unions,  developers 
and  designers,  she  says. 

For  an  artist  used  to  the  solitude  of  a studio, 
working  on  the  collaborative  project  was  both 
agony  and  ecstasy,  she  says. 

“I’m  not  going  to  deny  it’s  been  frustrating, 
but  I think  ultimately  it  stretched  me  in  ways  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  stretched  if  I’d  stayed  in 
my  studio.  And  I don’t  think  my  studio  work 
will  ever  be  the  same  because  of  this  project.  ”□ 


Campus  Canada 


WLU  reduces  staff 


Technique  could  save  lab  animals 


Wilfrid  Laurier  University  plans  to  cut  25  full- 
time administrative  staff  positions  over  the  next 
two  years  and  possibly  another  12  in  the  third 
year  of  a three-year  downsizing  plan.  The  presi- 
dent has  announced  the  creation  of  several  new 
assistant  vice-presidential  positions  as  part  of 
the  reorganization. 

Queen’s  hires  more  women 

Queen’s  University  surpassed  its  employment 
equity  goal  of  appointing  35-  to  45-per-cent 
women  to  tenured  or  tenure-track  positions  in 
1992/93.  Some  47.1  per  cent  of  faculty  posi- 
tions filled  last  year  went  to  women. 

Gardens  reduce  stress 

A study  by  Patrick  Mooney,  a University  of 
British  Columbia  landscape  architecture 
professor,  says  Alzheimer’s  patients  are  less 
stressed  and  less  prone  to  violent  acts  if  they  can 
walk  in  a garden.  The  study  suggests  that  a 
garden  with  lots  of  room  to  walk  offers  an 
opportunity  to  escape  from  overcrowding  and 
overstimulation  and  will  reduce  frustration. 


UBC  scientists  have  found  a way  to  collect 
animal  tissue  for  respiratory  disease  research 
without  sacrificing  animals.  They  have  per- 
fected a painless  and  stress-free  technique  to 
“brush”  nasal  passages  to  obtain  living  tissue 
from  sheep,  cows  and  goats  for  the  study  of 
respiratory  diseases.  □ 


Don’t  Abuse  It . . .Reuse  it! 


Recycling  one  lonne  of  paper 
conserves  1 5 to  20  trees  and  the 
energy  equivalent  of  12  ba/Tels  of  oil. 


M 


Call  824-4120, 
Ext  2054 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


University  must  reject  any  attempts  to  legitimize  the  use  of  tobacco 


Inasmuch  as  U of  G aspires  to 
standards  of  excellence  in  its  three 
major  interest  spheres  — research, 
education  and  as  a major  employer 
in  the  city  of  Guelph  — the  Uni- 
versity and  its  community  must 
reject  any  attempt  to  legitimize 
tobacco  through  the  naming  of  the 
proposed  civic  centre. 

Firstly,  as  a major  research  in- 
stitution, the  University  should 
not  condone  attempts  to  mislead 
the  public  about  well-established 
research  results. 

The  results  of  thousands  of 
studies,  published  in  prestigious 
journals  by  leading  scholars,  es- 
tablished with  reasonable  certain- 
ty 40  years  ago  and  with  total  cer- 
tainty at  least  20  years  ago  that 
tobacco,  when  used  as  recom- 
mended by  its  manufacturers, 
causes  death  and  maiming.  And  it 
does  so  not  only  in  the  willing 
user,  but  also  in  those  involuntari- 
ly exposed,  including  children 
and  unborn  infants. 

Tobacco  has  been  shown  to  be  at 
least  as  addictive  as  heroin.  Mem- 
bers of  the  tobacco  industry,  who 
have  had  these  data  for  longer 
than  the  general  public,  took  the 
position  several  decades  ago  that 
their  approach  would  be  to  flatly 
deny  any  relationship  between 


tobacco  and  health.  The  indus- 
try’s ability  to  mislead  the  public 
with  glamorous  advertising  — 
combined  with  the  addictive  na- 
ture of  the  drug  and  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  governments,  which  de- 
rive taxes  from  tobacco  — has 
allowed  the  deception  to  persist. 

To  argue  that  it’s  alright  to  ac- 
cept sponsorship  from  the  tobacco 
industry  for  cultural  and  sporting 
events,  one  must  either  not  be  in 
possession  of  the  facts  or  must  be 
willing  to  accept  that  money  is 
more  important  than  a principle, 
in  this  case  a principle  that 
people’s  health  comes  first. 

To  argue  that  sponsorship  does 
not  cause  people  to  smoke  ignores 
one  fact:  as  long  as  children  and 
others  see  tobacco  being  legiti- 


The  article  “Work  Progresses  on 
Creating  Administrative  Officer 
Position”  in  the  Feb.  24  issue  of  At 
Guelph  leaves  the  impression  that 
this  is  a new  administrative  initia- 
tive to  bring  about  greater  ac- 
countability in  the  day-to-day 
management  of  the  institution. 

Although  appreciating  that  ef- 
fort, I would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  need  to  implement  grassroots- 
level  accountability  and  adminis- 
trative structure  was  felt  back  in 
early  1988,  when  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
created  a financial  officer  position 
after  much  consultation. 

The  experiment  with  having  an 
administrative  officer  at  the 
departmental  level  was  an  over- 
whelming success.  So  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  Phase  3 internal 
review  committee  drew  on  our  ex- 
perience to  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  administrative 


mized  in  this  way,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  convey  to  them  what  a 
vicious  poison  it  is. 

A research  institution  of  U of 
G’s  standing  and  the  members  of 
its  community  cannot  argue  that 
they  don’t  have  the  facts  and  they 
should  not  forfeit  the  principle  for 
expediency. 

Secondly,  as  an  institution  that 
puts  major  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion, Guelph  has  a responsibility 
to  play  its  role  in  educating  not 
only  students,  but  also  the  general 
public,  on  the  results  that  health 
scientists  have  obtained  about  a 
matter  so  vital  to  community  wel- 
fare. This  responsibility  is  all  the 
more  poignant  when  a massive 
misinformation  program  exists,  as 
it  does  in  this  case. 


officer  positions  at  academic 
department  levels. 

To  date,  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  — 
the  largest  academic/research 
department  and  third-largest 
financial  unit  on  campus  — is  the 
only  one  with  a position  similar  to 
that  of  the  administrative  officer. 

And  as  the  person  holding  that 


It’s  unfortunate  that  At  Guelph 
changed  the  tone  of  the  article  we 
submitted  about  the  Arboretum’s 
new  dog  policy  (“Dogs  Must  Be 
Leashed  in  the  Arboretum,” 
March  17).  Our  attempt  to  inform 
visitors  about  the  policy  and  the 
reasons  behind  it  became  a “stem 
warning”  in  At  Guelph. 

The  Arboretum  is  a place  to  be 
experienced,  and  we  encourage 


Thirdly,  as  a major  employer,  U 
of  G has  a responsibility  to  its 
employees  to  inform  them  of  the 
health  hazards  of  tobacco  smoke 
and  the  insidious  risks  they  are 
exposed  to  through  the  seduction 
of  tobacco  advertising,  including 
sponsorship. 

The  University  should,  in  a 
clear,  public  statement,  distance 
itself  from  any  proposal  that  the 
city  accept  tobacco  sponsorship 
for  the  civic  centre  or  anything 
else.  If  this  fails,  members  of  the 
University  community  should 
boycott  use  of  any  facility  that 
accepts  tobacco  sponsorship. 

Prof.  Stan  Blecher 
Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics 


position.  I am  disappointed  that 
the  At  Guelph  article  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  successful  initia- 
tive that  is  now  being  broadened 
to  encompass  the  entire  Univer- 
sity. Nevertheless,  it’s  heartening 
to  see  that  our  success  is  now 
being  emulated  across  campus. 

Philip  John 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 


people  of  all  ages  and  interests  to 
visit.  The  Arboretum’s  decision  to 
restrict  free-running  dogs  is  a 
positive  response  to  concerns 
about  disturbances  to  visitors, 
wildlife  and  plant  collections. 

Spring  is  the  perfect  time  to  visit 
the  Arboretum,  and  I believe  the 
new  dog  policy  will  ensure  the 
safety  and  enjoyment  of  all  our 
visitors,  two-  and  four-legged. 


Concert  cuts 
will  diminish 
our  campus 

Shock  and  distress  were  my  reac- 
tions to  the  news  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  free  Department  of 
Music  noon-hour  concerts.  It’s 
really  discouraging  that  one  of  the 
enrichments  of  life  at  this  institu- 
tion is  to  be  diluted. 

The  University  community 
should  know  that  noon-hour  per- 
formers come  here  for  a fraction 
of  their  usual  fee.  I know  the 
Music  Department  will  do  as  good 
a job  as  possible  to  substitute  for 
the  loss,  but  there  simply  cannot 
be  the  range  of  music  and  artists 
to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. 

Did  the  Board  of  Governors 
realize  that  the  concerts  were  to  be 
part  of  the  College  of  Arts  cut  or 
did  they  care?  Who  was  consulted 
ahead  of  time  about  this  move  — 
the  President’s  Community  Ad- 
visory Council,  established  a few 
years  ago  to  encourage  rap- 
prochement between  the  city  and 
the  University?  I’ll  warrant  not. 
(In  fact,  does  such  a committee 
still  exist  or  has  it  quietly  folded 
its  tent,  after  so  much  fuss  being 
made  a few  years  ago  about  town/ 
gown  liaison?) 

U of  G already  has  a lot  of 
publicity  about  its  scientific  side. 
More  is  needed  about  the  arts 
component,  which,  although 
small,  is  of  great  importance  in 
presenting  ourselves  as  a credible, 
broadly  based  educational  institu- 
tion. Downsizing  a broadening 
and  esthetically  rewarding  aspect 
of  university  life  for  the  sake  of  a 
$109,000  saving  is  a retrograde 
step  and  a shameful  one. 


Grassroots-level  accountability  not  new  initiative 


Dog  policy  a positive  response 


The  choices  are  bewildering. 

Even  the  language  is 
intimidating  ...  RRlFs,  RRSPs, 
RPPs,  income  deferral  plans, 
money  market  funds.  GICs. 

What  you  need  is  help  from  a 
knowledgeable,  independent 
expert  who  knows  the  way 
through  this  forest  of  options. 
Someone  who  isn’t  tied  to  one 
company  or  one  type  of 
investment.  Someone  you  can 
trust. 

Together  we  set  up  an  investment 
plan  that  will  give  you  the 
fnancial  independence  you  want. 


ALL  THIS  - AT  LITTLE  COST! 

That’s  right.  It  will  cost  you  no 
more  to  make  investments 
through  Brightside  than  if  you 
made  the  investment  directly 
yourself. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  took  the  first  step 
towards  a secure  future?  Call 
Robert  Denis  at  Brightside 
Financial  Services. 


★ Personal  Retirement  Planning 

* Personal  Investment  Review 

★ Insurance  Protection 

* Tax  Preparation 


ROBERT  DENIS  B.Sc.(Agr.) 
Chartered  Financial  Planner 
790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  3L8 

Business/Home  FA)(/Business 
519-821-8246  519-836-8807 


MMLJUiCES 

Quality  Wine  & Beer  Making  Supplies 

A.  Having  a wedding  in  the  summer? 

Make  your  special  wine  at  our  premises. 
Let  us  show  you  howl 
from 

Quality  Fresh  Grape  Juice  imported 
from  Austria,  Germany  and  Hungaryl 


❖ For  special  & everyday 
occasions 


<■  We  use  only  __ 
minimal  amounts^®* 
of  stabilizing  agents 

•>  Wine  from  juices  not 
concentrates 

?•  Winemaking  & home 
brewing  supplies 


Less  than  $3.00 
a bottle 


1 99  Victoria  Rd.  S.,  Guelph 

(corner  of  York  Rd.) 

824-1624 

Free  Parking  ♦ Convenient  Hours 


Prof.  Alan  Watson 
Arboretum  Director 


Barbara  Brooks 
HAFA 


Eldercare  a growing  issue 


Continued  from  page  1 

A major  finding  of  the  study  is 
that  the  provision  of  general  elder- 
care  assistance  has  a minimal  ef- 
fect on  the  caregiver,  but  employ- 
ees providing  personal  eldercare 
reported  considerable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  their  personal  and  work- 
ing lives.  The  study  is  unique  in 
developing  measures  to  distin- 
guish two  types  of  eldercare  and 
their  effects,  Gottlieb  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  “sandwich 
generation”  employees  who  have 
dual  responsibilities  for  children 
and  personal  eldercare  are  the 
hardest  hit,  he  says.  Employees  in 
this  group  are  more  likely  to  be 
absent  for  three  or  more  days  at  a 
time  than  employees  with  no 
caregiving  responsibilities. 

This  group  also  reported  job  op- 
portunity costs  — in  the  form  of 
declined  business  trips,  extra 
projects  and  promotions  — five  to 
seven  times  greater  than  the  group 
with  no  caregiving  or  with  only 
general  eldercare  responsibilities. 

The  study  found  that  the  sheer 
availability  — as  opposed  to  use 
— of  flexible  work  options  and 
aid  in  an  organization  results  in 
less  stress  and  higher  job  satisfac- 
tion for  all  groups.  Such  options 
include  short-term  and  extended 
leaves,  a shortened  work  week, 
job  sharing,  part-time  work  and 
employee  assistance  programs. 


‘The  availability  of  these  op- 
tions provides  a safety  net  and 
feeling  of  control  for  employees,” 
says  Margaret  Coshan  of  Cor- 
porate Health  Consultants.  “This 
message  is  apparent  throughout 
the  study  results:  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  be  flexible  and  sensitive  to 
employees’  needs.  Access  to  a 
range  of  options  is  more  helpful 
than  offering  a single  program 
that  may  only  be  relevant  to  a 
few.” 

Employees  who  used  work  op- 
tions and  aid  programs  most  ex- 
tensively also  reported  more 
stress  and  work/family  conflict. 

“This  indicates  that  flexible 
work  options  appear  to  be  reach- 
ing employees  with  the  greatest 
need,”  says  Gottlieb.  The  most 
used  options  are  time  off  in  lieu  of 
overtime  pay,  flexible  hours  and 
personal  days.  A shorter  work 
week,  work-at-home  arrange- 
ments and  flexible  hours  topped 
the  list  of  options  that  would  be 
used  if  available. 

The  organizations  involved  in 
the  study  are  the  Bui v.  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Toyota  Motor  Manufac- 
turing Canada  Inc.,  the  Waterloo 
County  Board  of  Education, 
Canada  Council,  the  Mutual 
Group,  Guelph  General  Hospital, 
McNeil  Consumer  Products 
Company  and  the  Doctors’ 
Hospital.  □ 
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Commentary 


Will  accepting  du  Maurier’s  grant  result  in  more  harm 

might  regard  this  as  a case  of 


by  George  Todd 

Recent  arguments  against  the  City 
of  Guelph  accepting  a $700,000 
grant  from  du  Maurier  Arts  Ltd. 
for  a civic  centre  have  forced  me 
to  reconsider  the  rightness  of  that 
grant. 

As  a member  of  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  civic  centre  into  existence, 
I was  among  the  majority  who 
voted  to  accept  du  Maurier’s  offer 
of  funding  with  the  proviso  that 
the  centre’s  main  theatre  be  called 
the  du  Maurier  Theatre.  After 
serious  reconsideration,  I find  I 
still  favor  acceptance. 

Clearly,  there  is  nothing  either 
intrinsically  or  inherently  wrong 
with  accepting  a grant  from  a 
foundation  associated  with  a firm 
that  manufactures  tobacco  pro- 
ducts. Nor  is  there  anything  intrin- 
sically or  inherently  wrong  with  a 
theatre  bearing  the  name  of  a 
brand  of  cigarettes. 

It  follows  that  the  decision  to 
accept  or  reject  rests  on,  to  put  the 
matter  simply,  utilitarian  con- 
siderations. The  question  is:  Will 
acceptance  result  in  more  harm 
than  good? 

Unquestionably,  a great  deal  of 
goodwill  will  issue  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  existence  of 
the  civic  centre.  And  the  Univer- 
sity will  share  in  that  goodness 
directly  and  indirectly  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Share  of  goodness 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  share  of  this  goodness  could 
be  attributed  to  du  Maurier  Arts 
Ltd.  because  of  its  grant.  It  would 
be  even  more  difficult  to  assess 
the  “immediate”  goodness  of  the 
offer,  because  the  $700,000  might 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  The 
Citizens’  Committee  will  have  a 
hard  enough  time  raising  the  $2 
million  remaining  of  its  $4-mil- 
lion-plus  goal  without  being  sad- 
dled with  the  task  of  finding  an 
additional  $700,000.  There  are 
serious  doubts  about  whether  it 


Publications 


Prof.  Tim  Struthers,  English,  is 
editor  ofThe  Possibilities  of  Story, 
a two-volume  anthology  of 
Canadian  short  fiction  published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychol- 
ogy, co-edited  the  book  Farm 
Animals  and  the  Environment  for 
CAB  International  and  con- 
tributed an  article  on  “Visual  Per- 
ceptions.” He  also  wrote  an  article 
on  “Behavior”  for  a book  by  Prof. 
Frank  Hurnik,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science. 

“Erythrocytes,  Erythrocyte 
Membranes,  Neutrophils  and 
Plateletsa  as  Biopsy  Materials  for 
the  Assessment  of  Zinc  Status  in 
Humans,”  by  Manuel  Ruz  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  Prof.  Bill 
Bettger  of  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  and  Profs. 
Kelley  Cavan  and  Rosalind 
Gibson  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  appeared  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Nutrition,  Vol. 
68. 

Gibson  and  graduate  student 
Joan  Jory  published  “Iron  and 
Zinc  Status  of  Omnivorous  and 
Vegetarian  Children”  in  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Pediatrics, 
December  1992.  □ 


could  be  done,  the  economic 
situation  being  what  it  is. 

The  three  other  “partners”  in  the 
project  — the  city  ($4  million), 
the  federal  government  ($2  mil- 
lion) and  the  province  ($2  million) 
cannot  and  will  not  hold  out  their 
offers  indefinitely  or  even  for  very 
long.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  project  could  hang  on  this 
issue.  For  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a great  deal  of  the  goodness 
described  above  rests  in  the  hands 
of  du  Maurier. 

Faced  with  dilemma 

One  can  appreciate  the  dilemma 
the  City  of  Guelph  finds  itself  in. 
Du  Maurier  Arts  Ltd.  is  associated 
with  Imperial  Tobacco,  which  has 
been  one  of  Guelph’s  major 
manufacturers  for  some  time.  It 
employs  a large  workforce,  con- 
tributes a considerable  amount  of 
money  to  the  community  through 
taxes  and  has  been  a good  cor- 
porate citizen  in  a number  of  other 
ways. 

In  other  words,  the  city  and  its 
citizens  have  already  benefited 
considerably  from  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  tobacco  products, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
they  will  continue  to  do  so,  per- 
haps with  little  dissent. 

Now  the  city  is  being  asked  by 
some  members  of  the  community 
— people  of  integrity,  some  in  a 
good  position  to  know  the  cost  of 
using  tobacco  products  — to 
reject  the  offer  of  further  support 
through  an  associate  of  Imperial 
Tobacco  on  moral  grounds.  What 
is  at  stake  here,  at  least  in  part,  is 
the  matter  of  consistency. 

Since  its  founding,  du  Maurier 
Arts  Ltd.  has  contributed  $30  mil- 
lion to  arts  projects  across  the  na- 
tion. To  the  best  of  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  knowledge,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  these  grants  having 
deleterious  effects. 

Given  all  of  the  above,  I believe 
the  onus  rests  on  the  side  of  prov- 
ing the  greater-harm  thesis.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  harm  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  two  types  — the 


possible  encouragement  to  use 
tobacco  products  through  having 
such  use  “legitimized”  by  the 
civic  centre’s  association  with  du 
Maurier  and  the  possible  trans- 
mission of  good  citizenship  stand- 
ing to  du  Maurier  Arts  Ltd.  and  its 
parent  tobacco  companies. 

These  reputed  harms  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  tobacco  takes  a 
heavy  toll  in  terms  of  money, 
health  and  lives.  This  must  be  con- 
ceded. Thus,  opponents  to  the  du 
Maurier  grant  cite  the  cost  to  date 
in  these  three  terms.  But  because 
the  civic  centre  does  not  yet  exist, 
none  of  this  past  harm  may  be 
brought  forward  in  a strict  utili- 
tarian analysis. 

Of  course,  it  is  legitimate  to  refer 
to  this  past  harm  to  establish  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  But  clear- 
ly, the  toll  is  being  cited  to  bring 
moral  pressure  to  bear  on  those 
ultimately  responsible  for  deter- 
mining acceptance  or  rejection, 
members  of  Guelph  City  Council. 

That  moral  pressure  is  undue  in 
the  sense  that  council  members 
are  being  led  to  believe  that  in 
approving  the  grant,  they  would 
be  condoning  this  past  harm, 
whereas  their  consideration 
should  be  forward  looking. 

Low  probable  effect 

The  only  legitimate  and  sig- 
nificant psychological  pressure  to 
be  considered  is  the  pressure  that 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  exist- 
ing and  potential  users  of  tobacco 
by  acceptance  of  the  grant. 
Recognition  of  this  prompted  the 
Citizens’  Committee  to  examine 
studies  into  the  motivation  and 
causes  for  smoking.  Those  studies 
reveal  there  would  be  a very  low 
probable  effect  in  this  situation. 

But,  one  might  ask,  if  there  is 
such  a low  probability,  why 
would  a foundation  like  du 
Maurier  Arts  Ltd.  function  as  it 
does? 

One  must  assume  that  the  intent 
is  to  bring  about  good  things  in  an 
area  where  there  is  far  too  little 
public  support  (the  more  cynical 


buying  a clean  conscience).  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  an  obvious 
advertising  reason  to  bring  the 
name  du  Maurier  before  the 
smoking  public,  mainly  to  en- 
courage them  to  use  that  brand.  If 
this  is  so,  then  city  council  should 
turn  down  the  grant  offer  only  if  it 
can  establish  that  the  du  Maurier 
brand  is  much  more  harmful. 

Goes  by  the  boards 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  good 
standing,  history  shows  that  when 
a society  truly  has  the  will  to 
eradicate  proven  evil,  good  stand- 
ing goes  by  the  boards,  by  defini- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  good  stand- 
ing must  be  granted  to  those 
whose  acts  warrant  it,  and  such  is 
the  case  with  du  Maurier  Arts  Ltd. 

Two  more  considerations 
helped  me  make  up  my  mind.  One 
relates  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
young  people  when  they  choose 
what  is  good  for  them.  This 
depends  on  what  lies  open  to 
them.  Communities  may  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  good  and 
evil  they  make  available  in  this 
regard. 

I believe  Guelph  has  a good 
record,  but  not  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  civic  centre.  Ironi- 
cally, du  Maurier  Arts  Ltd.  could 
help  bring  about  choices  that 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  choosing 
tobacco. 


than  good? 

The  second  matter  concerns 
“tainted"  money.  If  fund  raisers 
were  to  accept  money  only  from 
concerns  and  individuals  with 
relatively  clean  records  in  terms 
of  inflicted  harm,  the  circle  of 
possibilities  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished. 

One  might  examine  the  record 
of  agribusiness  in  this  regard.  It 
should  make  no  difference  that 
the  harm  is  inflicted  on  people  of 
other  nations. 

If  one  is  to  choose  among  vil- 
lains, let  us  choose  those  who 
make  benefits  available  to  the 
same  people  who  suffer  harm  and 
let  us  choose  those  who  make 
those  benefits  uplifting  ones. 

Retired  philosophy  professor 
George  Todd  is  a former  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art 


Ann  Sanders,  an  M.Sc.  student  in 
the  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  will  defend  her  thesis 
March  29  at  2 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  336.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Effects  of  Ethanol 
Exposure  on  an  Insulin-Mediated 
Signal  Transduction  Pathway  in 
Primary  Cultures  of  Rat 
Hepatocytes.”  Her  adviser  is  Prof. 
Laura  Nagy.  □ 


EARLY  BIRD 
SPECIAL 

Tickets  On 
Sale  Now 

SAVE  20% 

May  7-30  UNTIL  MARCH  31 

3 GREAT  REASONS  TO  VISIT  OUR 
BOX  OFFICE  THIS  WEEK: 

* Save  Money:  You  enjoy  the  Best  Price 
with  our  limited-time  20%  discount 
* Buy  early  to  guarantee  the  Best  Seats 

* PLUS:  Visit  us  in  person  & get  a FREE 
copy  of  our  season  poster! 


Festival  Box  Office 

21  Macdonell  Street 

Monday  - Saturday  10  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

821-7570 


Nodwei.i.’s 


ExECUTARV 


Services 


824-2166 


Top  quality  confidential 
secretarial  help  when  you  need 
it.  for  as  long  as  you  need  it. 
For  manuscripts,  books, 
research  projects,  thesis  and 
correspondence 

♦ 24  hour  per  day  transcription 
service  available  by  touch  tone 
phone 

♦ competitive  rates 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 


High  in  Quality  . . . Low  In  Price 


ASPARAGUS  RED  SEEDLESS  GRAPES 

$1 .69  ib.  .99?  ib. 


BRUSSEL  SPROUTS 

.89?  ib. 


FRESH  BUNCHED 

SPINACH 

.89?  bunch 


*49* 


ICEBERG  LETTUCE  w^To  ■ 

with  coupon  Tu®$.  Mar.  30  J 


FRESH  PAR 

984  Gordon  at  Kortright 
Unit  5 

University  Square  Plaza 
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Ask  about  a Credit  Union 

IDEALOAN 

t ommumtx 

Your  Terms  ♦ Good  Rates 

822-1072 

■BA?  AY/  & Wellington 

™HLN[W  Credit  ©Union 

Students  with  learning  disabilities 
challenge  how  professors  teach 


How  professors  respond  to  stu- 
dents with  learning  disabilities 
points  to  shortcomings  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  in  general, 
says  Marc  Wilchesky,  co-or- 
dinator of  York  University’s 
learning  disabilities  program. 

Speaking  on  campus  last  week 
as  part  of  an  awareness  day  spon- 
sored by  the  Centre  for  Disabled 
Students,  Wilchesky  said  York’s 
nine-year  ongoing  study  of  learn- 
ing disabilities  has  “really  chal- 
lenged tried-and-true  notions  of 
what  we  do  in  universities  . . . 
what  we  teach,  how  we  teach  and 
what  we  want  to  get  across.” 

At  the  crux  of  the  issue,  he  said, 
is  distinguishing  between  making 
legitimate  accommodations  for 
students  with  learning  disabilities 
and  doing  what  would  amount  to 


little  more  than  diluting  a course. 

Wilchesky  recalls  one  professor 
who  was  irate  that  students  with 
learning  disabilities  were  granted 
extra  time  to  complete  his  biology 
exam.  The  professor  claimed  that 
two-thirds  of  his  students  never 
completed  his  exams  anyways. 
The  question  Wilchesky  posed 
was  whether  or  not  speed  is  a criti- 
cal factor  in  the  makeup  of  a 
biologist,  disabled  or  not. 


Most  students  with  learning  dis- 
abilities “don’t  want  you  to  water 
down  your  course,”  he  said.  In- 
stead, “they  want  a fair  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  what 
they’ve  learned. 

“Whenever  you’re  asked  to 
make  an  accommodation,  ask 
yourself:  ‘Does  it  affect  the  in- 
tegrity of  your  course  and  why?’ 
Professors  need  to  reflect  on  what 
their  course  objectives  are.”  □ 


MCU  funds  jobs  for  natives 
and  students  with  disabilities 


Around  town 


Choral  workshop 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers  will 
host  a choral  woiicshop  March  27 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  Centennial 
Collegiate  Vocational  Institute. 
Mitch  Bondy  of  the  East  York 
Board  of  Education  will  lead  the 
workshop.  Guest  choirs  are  the 
Bach  Children’s  Chorus  and  St. 
Mary’s  Children’s  Choir.  Regis- 
tration is  $20.  Call  824-1418  for 
more  information. 

Historical  research 

The  Wellington  County  Historical 
Society,  the  Ontario  Historical 
Society  and  the  Wellington  Coun- 
ty Museum  and  Archives  are  of- 
fering a one-day  workshop  on 


“Historical  Resources  for  Re- 
searching Your  Collection,  Your 
Home  and  Your  Family”  April  3. 
For  information  or  to  register,  call 
the  Wellington  County  Museum  at 
846-0916. 

Volunteer  development 

The  12th  annual  Mannie 
Bimbaum  Volunteer  Woiicshop  is 
slated  for  April  24  from  8 a.m.  to 
1 p.m.  in  the  University  Centre. 
The  workshops  are  for  volunteers 
interested  in  personal,  skill  and  or- 
ganizational  development. 
Registration  is  $25  before  April  8, 
$30  afterwards.  Call  821-0632  for 
details.  □ 


Need  to  Reach 
Faculty  & Staff? 
Advertise  in 
At  Guelph 
Call  824-4120 
_ Ext.  Jfk  6690 


Native  and  disabled  students  who 
can  arrange  summer  jobs  on  cam- 
pus could  be  sponsored  by  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities through  its  Summer  Ex- 
perience Program.  March  26  is  the 


London  House 

London,  England 
Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  In  University  ol 
Guelph  s London  House. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rates  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  Em 
vironmeril  ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/Tourist  T ravellere 
Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc 

51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


deadline  to  apply  for  funding  from 
the  program. 

During  the  past  three  summers, 
about  four  U of  G students  with 
disabilities  have  been  sponsored 
under  the  program,  says  Bruno 
Mancini,  co-ordinator  of  the  Dis- 
abled Student  Centre. 

Last  year,  students  worked  in  the 
Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  and  the  depart- 
ments of  Physics  and  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science. 

Interested  students  should  call 
Mancini  at  Ext.  2386.  □ 


Alumni  House  news 


Following  on  the  success  of  a 
Christmas  reception  for  U of  G 
international  students  sponsored 
by  Alumni-in-Action,  the 
Brampton  Rotaiy  Club  hosted  a 
reception  for  international  stu- 
dents in  February. 

The  students  and  their  families 
went  on  tours  of  Brampton  Hydro 
and  the  Brampton-Peel  Regional 
Police  Headquarters,  then  were 
invited  into  the  homes  of  Rotary 
Club  members  for  dinner. 


Toxicology  Students’  Association 

presents 

The  Seventh  Annual  Toxicology  Symposium 

“Ethical  Issues  in  Toxicology” 

Saturday.  March  27.  1993 
MacNaughton  Building.  Room  1 13 

8 30  a.m.  Opening  Comments.  Dr.  Nigel  Bunco 
Dr.  Doan  Thompson.  Forestry  Canada 
Dr.  Donna  Bonn.  Animal  Care  Services 
Dr.  Ron  Brochor.  GlobalTox  International  Consultants 
Dr.  Cliv©  Groonstock.  Atomic  Energy  Canada 
Mr.  Jack  Shaw.  Laldlaw  Environmental  Services 
Tickets  available  at  UC  Box  Office 
$5  tor  lectures  only:  $ 12  for  lectures  with  lunch,  wine  & cheese 


8:45  a.m. 
9:35  a.m. 
10:55  a.m. 
1:00  p.m. 
1:50  p.m. 


If  the  Thought  of  Selling  Your  Home  or  Buying 
Another  One  in  1993  Gives  You  a Headache . . . 

■ . . Take  two  aspirins  and 
call  me  in  the  morning. ' 

Gia  Lucchetta-Jurus  B.A. 

763-2222 


Royal  City  Realty  Limited 
1474  Gordon  St.  S„  Guelph  N1H6H9  0v 
(4  km.  south  of  the  University) 

'The  Right  Prescription 
for  Success 


Visit  . . . to's 
browse  in  our 
shop  or  to  discuss 
your  design  requirements. 

^ INTERIOR  DESIGN  AND  COLLECTIBLES 


Beautiful  things 
for  your  home'. 


2 Quebec  St.  In  the  Park  Mall^ 


767-2696 


Notices 


Lecture  series  begins 

The  Ken  Murray  Lecture  Series 
kicks  off  with  Gary  Fread.  vice- 
president  and  chief  technical  of- 
ficer for  Campbell  Soup  Co. 
Ltd.,  on  “Managing:  Doing  the 
Right  Things  (Because  They're 
the  Right  Things)”  April  7 at  8 
p.m.  in  MacLachlan  102. 
Named  for  OAC  graduate  and 
former  Board  of  Governors 
chair  Ken  Murray,  the  lecture 
senes  is  presented  by  the  George 
Morris  Centre  in  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business. 

Marsden  to  speak 

Loma  Marsden.  president  and 
vice-chancellor  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  discusses 
the  International  Federation  of 
Institutes  for  Advanced  Study’s 
initiatives  on  gender  and  science 
April  12  at  5 pan.  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre.  A 
reception  for  the  author  and 
former  senator  follows  at  6 p.m. 

Billets  sought 

Canadian  Crossroads  Interna- 
tional is  looking  for  people  to 
provide  accommodation  for  a 
visitor  from  Kenya  from  Sep- 
tember to  December.  Any 
length  of  accommodation  is 
welcome.  Moderate  living  ex- 
penses will  be  covered.  If  inter- 
ested, call  Julia  Szucs  at 
823-9287. 

Warbling  wonders 

Warblers  are  the  topic  of  two 
workshops  to  be  held  at  the  Ar- 
boretum  Centre  in  April. 
Through  hands-on  activities, 


Arboretum  director  Alan 
Watson  and  naturalist  Chris 
Earley  will  explore  the  plumage, 
song  and  behavior  of  these 
songbirds.  A workshop  for 
adults  and  children  over  12  runs 
April  6 and  13;  a workshop  for 
adults  only  is  April  20  and  27. 
Both  begin  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $75. 
Register  for  the  first  workshop 
by  April  2 at  Ext.  2 1 13  or  2358. 

Equine  seminars 

The  Equine  Research  Centre 
presents  a series  of  full-day 
seminars  on  the  equine  foot  in 
health  and  disease  April  24  from 
8;50  a.m.  in  the  Thombrough 
Building.  Experts  will  discuss 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
equine  foot,  shoeing,  and  dis- 
eases and  disorders.  Register  at 
837-0061.  Cost  of  $59  includes 
lunch. 

Charity  splash 

The  U of  G swim  team,  master’s 
swimmers  and  lifeguards  are 
staging  a fund-raising  swim 
March  30  for  the  Heart  and 
Stroke  Foundation.  Half-hour 
timed  swims  will  run  at  the  pool 
from  8:30  to  1 1 am.  and  9 to  1 1 
p.m.  Sponsor  sheets  are  avail- 
able at  the  popl.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext  6144. 

Art  of  collaboration 

“Practice  and  Pedagogy,”  a joint 
exhibition  of  works  by  fine  art 
faculty  at  U of  G and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  runs 
March  28  to  April  26  in  the  gal- 
ley in  Zavitz  Hall.  A panel  dis- 
cussion on  an  and  teaching  will 
be  held  March  31  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  320  of  Zavitz  Hall. 


The  event  was  initiated  by 
Brampton  Rotarian  Everett  Biggs, 
president  of  the  OAC  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

Speaking  to  a meeting  of  the 
Brampton  club,  international  stu- 
dent adviser  Don  Amichand  ap- 
plauded the  group  for  its 
humanitarian  work  on  interna- 
tional issues. 

He  spoke  about  the  need  for 
every  city  to  establish  a com- 
munity awareness  of  the  strengths 
of  multiculturalism  by  working 
closely  with  schools,  churches, 
police,  service  clubs,  city  councils 
and  media.  □ 


Classifieds 

For  sale 

Four-bedroom  home  on  double 
lot,  Paul  Avenue,  Jim,  822-9380. 

175-cm  Dynastar-Vision  5 
downhill  skis;  420  Tyrolia  bind- 
ings; 115-cm  Scott  poles;  men's 
XL  one-piece  Spyder  suit,  navy 
blue  with  white  and  light  blue  ac- 
cents, Vicki,  766-0205. 

For  rent 

Unfurnished  room  in  three- 
bedroom  bungalow  to  share  with 
two  females,  quiet  neighborhood, 
close  to  the  University,  parking, 
laundry,  Annette,  763-4947. 

Wanted 

Cottage  on  quiet  lakefront  for  four 
adults,  four  children,  first  week  of 
August,  823-5013  evenings. 

To  buy  small  travel  trailer  such  as 
Boler  or  Trillium,  Robert,  Ext 
8260. 

To  buy  armoire  by  House  of 
Brougham  of  Fergus,  658-9938 
after  6 p.m. 

To  buy  raised  bungalow  in  south 
end  with  large  finished  rec  room 
to  accommodate  pool  table  (or 
unfinished  basement),  Linda, 
821-1893  evenings. 

Piano,  763-5994,  leave  mes- 
sage. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service 
available  to  staff,  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the 
University.  Items  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  by  Thursday 
noon  to  At  Guelph  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext 
6581. 

CeUoist  Daniel  Domb  performs  at  the  March  25  noon-hour  concert 


Thursday,  March  25 

Signs  of  Spring  - The  annual  arts 
and  crafts  sale  opens  today  in  the 
UC  and  runs  through  March  28. 
Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  today 
and  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday  and  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  Seminar  - “Sal- 
monellosis in  Poultry”  is  the  topic 
of  Cornelius  Poppe  of  Agriculture 
Canada  at  1 1 a.m.  in  VMI  101 . 
Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Shan  Tennyson  discusses 
a low-molecular-weight  antigen 
of Eimeria  tenella  at  1 1 : 10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Tax  Seminar  - An  official  from 
the  International  Tax  Centre  in 
Ottawa  will  speak  to  graduate  stu- 
dents at  1 p.m.  in  UC  441.  The 
session  is  sponsored  by  the 
Graduate  Students  Association. 
Concert  - The  free  noon-hour 
concert  features  celloist  Daniel 
Domb.  Performances  are  at  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Landscape  Architecture  Semi- 
nar - Makoto  Yokohari  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Agro-Environ- 
mental  Sciences  in  Japan  and 
Gary  Loftus  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering present  case  studies  of 
Japan’s  Narai  River  and  Yufiun 
Village  at  noon  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Building. 


Worship 


A prayerful  journey  though  the 
book  of  Exodus,  led  by  Matthew 
Hartt  of  the  Campus  Ministry,  runs 
weekly  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  elevator 
room  of  MacKinnon  Level  6. 

Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  inThombrough 
164,  Monday  and  Tuesday  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  8 a.m.  in 
UC  533. 

The  Open  Door  Church 
(Anglican/United/Presbyterian) 
runs  Sunday  at  1 1 a.m.  in  UC442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanstudy,  a lunchtime  dis- 
cussion group  led  by  Rev.  Lucy 
Reid,  discusses  ecofeminism 
Thursdays  at  noon  in  UC  335. 

The  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment meets  to  discuss  politics, 
society  and  spirituality  Tuesday  at 
noon  in  UC  335. 

The  Lutheran  Student  Move- 
ment meets  Friday  at  noon  in  UC 
444.  □ 


Board  of  Governors  - The 
board’s  March  meeting  begins  at 
4 p.m.  in  UC  424. 

Mac-FACS  Alumni  Association 
- Lois  Ferguson,  president  of 
Malibu  Consulting  International 
and  a counsellor  on  self-esteem 
and  weight  management,  discus- 
ses how  to  “Create  a More  Confi- 
dent You"  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 

Friday,  March  26 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Keith  Ingram 
looks  at  “Splenic  Natural  Killer 
Cells  in  Wasting  Malnutrition: 
Activity,  Numbers  and  Respon- 
siveness to  Exogenous  Triio- 
dothyronin”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

Current  Issues  in  Agriculture  - 
OAC  student  Kase  Klevering,  a 
1988  M A graduate  of  Guelph,  dis- 
cusses “Hemp:  an  Industrial 
Agriculture  Crop”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  204. 
Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - “RNA  Catalysis  and 
the  RNA  World”  is  the  topic  of 
Robert  Cedergren  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal  at  3: 10  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  27 

Toxicology  Symposium  - The 
seventh  annual  symposium  of  the 
Toxicology  Students’  Associa- 
tion focuses  on  “Ethical  Issues  in 
Toxicology.”  Registration  begins 
at  8 a.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 
Cost  is  $5  for  lectures  only  or  $ 1 2 
for  lectures,  lunch  and  reception. 

Monday,  March  29 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - The  Guelph 
Red  Cross  will  be  taking  dona- 
tions of  blood  from  10  a.m.  to  3: 15 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Women’s  Resource  Centre  - A 
discussion  of  women  in  the 
military  is  led  by  Janice  Folk- 
Dawson  at  noon  in  UC  107. 
Sulawesi  Forum  - Barbara  Kirby, 
research  and  publications  co-or- 


dinator of  the  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project,  will  outline 
the  project’s  work  in  rural  ap- 
praisal at  noon  in  UC  335.  A dis- 
cussion will  follow. 
Microbiology  Seminar  - “Regu- 
lation of  Maltose  Metabolism  in 
Escherichia  Coir  is  the  topic  of 
Winfried  Boos  of  the  University 
of  Konstanz  in  Germany  at  1 p.m. 
in  Richards  124. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
Duayne  vanEerd  of  Sir  William 
Osier  Institute  in  Hamilton  ex- 
amines occupational  hazards  of 
musicians  at  4:10  p.m.  in  Human 
Biology  212. 

Lecture  - David  Nitkin  of  Ethic 
Scan  Canada  discusses  “Social 
Change  and  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Ethics”  at  7 p.m.  in  Mac- 
donald 149. 

Public  Forum  - A discussion  of 
the  future  of  the  FACS  Lab 
Schools  begins  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
103. 

Tuesday,  March  30 

Physics  Colloquium  - Harry 
Kiefte  of  Memorial  University 
explores  “Brillouin  Scattering 
from  Simple  Molecular  Crystals: 
Rotation-Translation  Coupling” 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  March  31 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - “Black 
Leg  of  Canola:  Dashing 
Cinderella’s  Dreams”  is  the  topic 
of  Prof.  Robert  Hall,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 117. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - S.D. 
Stout  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri explores  “The  Use  of  His- 
tomorphometry  in  Anthropolog- 
ical Research”  at  4:10  p.m.  in 
Human  Biology  212. 

Thursday,  April  1 

Pathology  Graduate  Seminar 

Lyndon  Badcoe  examines 
“Pathophysiological  Aspects  of 
Cardiomyopathy  in  Doberman 
Pinscher  Dogs”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  free  noon-hour 
concert  features  pianist  Nancy 
Boston  from  Mansfield  Univer- 
sity. Performances  are  at  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Jazz  Night  - Music  professor 
Howard  Spring  hosts  the  U of  G 
Jazz  Ensemble  and  friends  from 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Faculty  Club  on 
UC  Level  5. 

Friday,  April  2 

Poster  Display  - CBS  graduate 
students  hold  their  third  annual 
poster  display  on  electron  micros- 
copy from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  020. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Victoria  Wannamaker  discusses 
“Effects  of  Ethanol  on  Nucleoside 
Transport  in  Hepatocytes”  at 
1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Concert  - An  early  music  en- 
semble directed  by  Prof.  Mary 
Cyr,  chair  of  the  Department  of 


Music,  performs  baroque  music  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Guest  soloist  is  baroque  celloist 
Angela  Yeung. 

Economics  Seminar  - Marcel 
Boyer  of  the  University  of 
Montreal  speaks  on  “Strategic 
Considerations  in  the  Choice  of 
Technological  Flexibility”  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  315. 

Monday,  April  5 

Interdepartmental  Virology 
Journal  Club  - Prof.  Peter  Krell, 
Microbiology,  discusses  viruses 
and  apoptosis  at  noon  in  VMI  1 0 1 . 


Women’s  Resource  Centre  - 
Isabel  Mogck  explores  self-image 
and  its  impact  on  the  nursing 
profession  at  noon  in  UC  107. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Tom  Franklin 
discusses  “Ion  Regulation  in 
Humans  After  Bicarbonate  Inges- 
tion" at  4: 10  p.m.  in  Human  Biol- 
ogy 212. 

Wednesday,  April  7 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Roger  Horton,  Botany,  examines 
plant  growth  underwater  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  117. 


n 1 s Hour's* 

Thursday  & Friday  10am.  - 9pm. 
Saturday  lOani.  - 6pm. 

Sunday  1 lam  - 5pm. 

Admission 

(TAFT  SFDH  isFree 

MAPCB 25 * 26 * 27 * 28  at  the  i mmlvii>  asm 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


1.  Tumbler 
6.  Horn  and 
Cod 
1 1 . Covered  with 
bristles 

13.  Pick  out 

14.  Allure  to  evil 

15.  Meager 

16.  Annotate  and 
emend 

17.  Embroidery 
yarn 

19.  Glacial  ridge 
21.  Forest  tree 
24.  Crystallized 
sugar 

27.  Strive  for 
superiority 

29.  Afternoon 
reception 

30.  Bring  to 
maturity 

31.  Neck  cramp 

33.  Dernier  — 

34.  Twosome 

35.  Elongated 
fish 

36.  The  clear  sky 

38.  Ancient 
Egyptian  god 

39.  Compact 
41.  Pour  out 

44.  Window  frame 
48.  Bulbous 
plant 
Cows  and 
steers 

52.  Sedative 
medicine 

53.  Greek  jar 

54.  Gestures 
invitingly 


DOWN 

1.  India  butter 

2.  Swedish 
Nightingale 

3.  Italian 
commune 

4.  Treat 

mal  iciously 

5.  As  written 

6.  Ruminate 

7.  Of  the  finest 
quality 

8.  Ceremonial 
feast 

9.  Compass 
point 

10.  Rupiah 
subdivision 

12.  " — the  halls 
with  boughs 
of  holly..." 

13.  Church  officer 

18.  Vituperates 

20.  Groom  in 


India 

22.  Withered 

23.  Minute 
distance 

24.  Bounders 

25.  Fit  of 
shivering 

26.  Recent  in 
origin 

28.  Increases 

32.  Narrow  down 

37.  Seed 

integuments 

40.  Giraffe  feature 

42.  Agitated 
discussion 

43.  Makes  room 
for 

45.  India  meal 

46.  Snow  runner 

47.  Roll  call 
answer 

48.  Sailor 

49.  Monkey 

51.  Combat 

branch 


50. 


PUZZLING  THINGS  FOR 
INQUIRING  MINDS 

m 

WONDERFUL  “ 


toys 

gomes 

puzzles 

crafts 

gizmos 


824-5682 

- 1 60  Wyndhim  Sl  N.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
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Climbing  Club  gets  a toehold 


At  Guelph  writer  Maurice  Oishi  tackles  the  climbing  wall  in  the  Athletics 
Centre  with  the  help  of  Geoff  Outerbridge.  Photo  by  Adam  Harrington 


My  gripping  experience 


Stories  by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Uof  G’s  new  Climbing  Club 
is  tailor  made  for  people 
who  like  to  claw  their  way  to  the 
top. 

Newly  begun  this  semester  and 
already  210  members  strong,  the 
club  boasts  one  of  the  few,  if  not 
the  first,  climbing  walls  on  an  On- 
tario campus.  Set  up  in  the  Ath- 
letics Centre,  the  16-foot  wall  has 
been  providing  some  gripping  ex- 
periences for  novices  and  experts 
alike. 

The  club  erected  a temporary 
climbing  wall  in  the  University 
Centre  late  last  semester  to  kick 
off  its  membership  drive.  “We 
figured  90  per  cent  of  our  club 
would  be  beginners,”  says  club 
treasurer  Geoff  Outerbridge,  a 
graduate  student  in  human  biol- 
ogy who  started  climbing  three 
years  ago.  “And  we  were  about 
right.  All  they  have  (to  be  able)  to 
do  is  walk  upstairs.” 

Even  club  president  Claire 
Adams,  a third-year  human 
kinetics  student,  only  began 
climbing  last  fall.  “Once  you 
start,”  she  says,  “you  just  can’t 
stop.” 

Since  its  inception,  the  club  has 


stressed  safety  and  prudence.  The 
glow-in-the-dark  graffiti  on  the 
wall  belies  its  ruggedness.  Made 
of  plywood  bolted  to  a reinforced 
wooden  frame  that  is  bolstered  by 
airplane-wire  guy  lines,  the  wall  is 
firmly  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
gymnasium’s  east  balcony.  It  was 
donated  by  the  Waterloo  Interfis- 
sion climbing  club. 

It’s  a given  that  even  ex- 
perienced climbers  will  slip.  Two 
monitors,  on  duty  whenever  the 
wall  is  open,  are  trained  to  belay 
climbers,  checking  their  fall  with 
a deceptively  simple  system  of 
ropes  and  O-ring-like  carabiners. 
New  climbers  are  introduced  to 
the  basics  of  belaying  as  well  as 
climbing.  No  one  goes  up  the  wall 
unprotected,  says  Outerbridge, 
and  no  one  can  fall  more  than  a 
foot. 

“We  want  them  to  go  away  with 
a sense  of  what  safe  climbing  is, 
not  just  a sense  that  ‘Yes,  I’ve 
climbed  the  wall.’” 

With  the  wall  fixtures  inspected 
weekly  and  the  ropes  — rated  to 
hold  2,500  kilograms  — checked 
daily,  “you  could  safely  throw  a 
cow  over  the  top  of  the  wall,”  he 
says. 

Although  climbers  need 


strength  to  ease  their  way  from 
one  hand  or  foot  hold  to  the  next, 
it’s  actually  balance  and 
flexibility  that  distinguish  the  ex- 
perienced climber  from  the  begin- 
ner, says  Outerbridge. 

He  compares  it  to  dancing,  with 
the  wall  choreographing  the 
moves  of  the  climber.  “With  ex- 
perience, you  add  to  your  reper- 
toire of  moves.  Experienced  clim- 
bers will  be  planning  their  route 
one  or  two  moves  in  advance. 
They  literally  flow  over  the  rock.” 

This  fall,  the  club  hopes  to  ex- 
pand its  focus  by  including  out- 
door trips  to  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment and  possibly  expanding  the 
indoor  climbing  facilities,  says 
Adams.  In  the  meantime,  there’s 
no  concern  that  the  wall  will  be- 
come tedious,  she  says.  The  hand- 
holds are  moulded  in  various 
shapes,  with  some  imitating  ir- 
regular stone  formations  and 
others  consisting  of  simple 
geometric  forms.  Changing  their 
orientation  with  the  aid  of  an 
Allen  key  can  completely  change 
the  complexion  of  a route. 

“There’s  always  something  you 
can’t  do,”  she  says,  “so  it’s  always 
a challenge.” 

In  addition  to  providing  club 
members  with  an  athletic  chal- 
lenge, the  wall  allows  climbers  to 
develop  confidence  in  the  people 
they  climb  with  and  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  learn  from  others, 
says  Adams.  “That’s  the  nice 
thing  about  this  sport  — you  leam 
as  much  from  watching  as  you  do 
climbing.” 

The  club  offers  evening  courses 
for  beginners  and  intermediate 
climbers.  For  more  information, 
call  Outerbridge  at  763-3080.  □ 


At  first  glance,  the  16-foot  climb- 
ing wall  in  the  Athletics  Centre 
doesn’t  look  that  daunting.  But 
then,  looks  aren’t  everything. 

The  experienced  climbers  move 
up  the  wall  with  a spidery, 
methodic  grace.  In  contrast,  first- 
timers  like  myself  can  appreciate 
how  a dog  must  feel  when  it  tries 
to  climb  a tree. 

It’s  a relief  to  know  the  wall  was 
designed  with  the  novice  in  mind. 
The  first  route  I try  is  slightly  in- 
clined with  accommodating  hand- 
holds. Watching  Climbing  Club 
member  Geoff  Outerbridge  from 
below,  the  climb  seemed  akin  to 
ascending  a solid  ladder  with  ir- 
regularly shaped  and  spaced 
rungs.  But  for  me,  it’s  no  ladder. 
There  is  no  small  satisfaction 
when  I paw  my  way  to  the  top. 

The  next  routes  Outerbridge  in- 
troduces me  to  are  vertical  or  have 
a slight  overhang  or  backward  in- 
cline. I use  powdered  chalk  to  aid 
my  grip  on  what  seem  to  be 
smaller,  more  challenging  hand- 
holds. His  sage  advice  pays  off  as 
I leam  to  rely  increasingly  on  my 


feet  to  shore  up  my  flagging  arms. 

After  I take  a rest,  Outerbridge 
directs  me  to  another  section  with 
a pronounced  overhang,  to  give 
me  “a  full  taste  of  what  the  wall 
offers.”  Flailing  as  I do,  I ap- 
preciate the  harness  around  my 
waist  and  thighs  and  the  tension 
he  applies  to  the  belay  rope. 

Navigating  the  overhang  re- 
quires upper-body  strength  and 
co-ordination,  neither  of  which  I 
have  in  abundance.  Try  as  I might, 
a critical  handhold  eludes  my 
fingers.  My  forearms  develop  a 
peculiar  jelly-like  twitch  that 
would  look  great  with  the  right 
tattoo.  Ultimately,  my  ineptness 
shows  through  — I reach  for  the 
belay  rope  in  front  of  me  and  con- 
sider climbing  it  to  the  top  instead 
of  the  wall. 

I never  did  manage  that  last 
handhold.  But  I think  with  a little 
more  practice,  even  someone  with 
my  checkered  fitness  record  could 
actually  scale  it.  Once  my  arms 
stop  convulsing,  I’ll  be  back 
against  the  wall.  □ 


Nagging  Pain?  Chronic  Problems? 

Herbal  medicine  & acupuncture  may  help  you 

♦ Headache,  neck,  shoulder  and  back  pain? 

♦ Stress?  ♦ Allergies? 

♦ Weight  loss?  ♦ Face  lifting? 

♦ Quitting  smoking?  ♦ Chronic  diseases? 

Disposable  Needle  or  Needleless  Laser  Acupuncture 

New  Patients  Welcome 
Chinese  Medicine  and  Acupuncture  Clinic 
33  Macdonell  St.,  Suite  206,  Gueph  (in  front  ol  City  Hall) 

837-1010 


YIFANGTIAN 
CM)  OAc  M.Sc. 
Doctor  ol  Chlnew  medicine 
and  acupuncture  apecialiat 


Reler  to  your  UolG  Benefits  program  lor  possible  coverage. 

Office  Hours:  Mon-FH10a.rn.-6  p.m  ♦ Sat.  10  a.m-3  pm 


TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 

♦ Boarding  passes 

♦ Sabre  Computer  System 

♦ Free  ticket  delivery 
to  U of  G 


♦ Corporate  Hotel  & 
Car  Rates 

♦ Package  Holidays 

♦ Cruises-Bus  tours 

♦ Car  Rentals  & 
Hotel  Bookings 


Judy,  Pam,  Esther,  Lori  & Dan  are  here  to 
assist  you  with  your  travel  needs. 


FREDERICK 

TRAVEL 


Serving  the  University  with 
personal,  reliable  service. 


FAX  821-9770 


987  Gordon  at  KortTight  4-  836-0061 


Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  in  our  steak  and  seafood  restaurant.  Every  table  has  a view  of  the 
countryside  and  we  offer  exceptional  selection  and  service  to  our  customers . . . 

From  our  luncheon  menu . . . 

Daily  Soup  & Sandwich $7.95 

A bowl  ol  our  homemade  soup 
followed  by  Ihe  Sandwich  of  the  Day. 

New  York  BBQ  Steak $9.95  Springlields  Pasta $7.95 

A 6 oz.  Sirloin  grilled  with  Ihe  best  sauce  Fresh  pasta  prepared  daily  lor  the 

this  side  ol  Texas,  or  try  it  with  our  fabulous  pasta  lover  in  you. 

steak  spice. 

From  our  dinner  menu... 


Rib  Eye  Steak $12.95  BBQ  Chicken $1 1 .95 

Prime  cut  of  Rib  Steak  smothered  in  A 1/2  chicken  slowly  roasled  with  our 
our  BBQ  sauce  or  dredged  through  our  delicious  mesquite  BBQ  sauce, 
steak  spice  & grilled  to  perfection. 


Our  banquet  rooms  will  accommodate  20  to  200  for  parties,  weddings  & other  special  occasions. 
Our  Conference  rooms  provide  a unique  working  environment  in  a pleasant,  relaxing  atmosphere. 


Combo  Selection $13.95 

1/4  roast  chicken  and  1/2  rack 
of  pork  ribs. 

...and  so  much  more 


Open  Daily:  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy.  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
Just  south  ol  U ol  G 


Thought  for  the  week 

Originality  is  the  fine  art  of  remembering  what 
you  hear  but  forgetting  where  you  heard  it. 

^Discover! 

Laurence  Peter  DOWNTOWN 
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We  just  opened  a CIBC  branch  in  your  home, 
office,  car,  cottage.  LINK  UP  is  24-hour,  fully- 
automated  telephone  banking-t/ie  ultimate 
convenience... only  from  CIBC. 

23  College  Ave.  West  824-6520 


CIBOi 

CLinkUp 

r*US'^M^' 


■ Pay  bills  including  major  credit 
cards/department  stores 

• Account  balances,including  VISA 

■ Transfer  between  accounts 

l MUCH,MUCH  MORE 


Msrtt  ot  CIBC. 


Cruickston  committee 
suggests  conservation, 
moderate  use  of  farm 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

What  will  happen  to  Cruick- 
ston Park  Farm  remains 
up  in  the  air,  but  a new  report  lists 
clear  guidelines  for  any  future 
development  of  the  980-acre  es- 
tate near  Cambridge. 

The  authors  of  the  nine-page 
report  stop  short  of  favoring  any 
specific  ideas  for  developing  the 
property.  Instead,  the  Cruickston 
Park  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mends the  University  preserve  the 
historical  manor,  conserve  certain 
ecologically  “significant”  fea- 
tures and  develop,  sell  or  lease 
other  parts  of  the  property. 

This  middle  ground  of  conserva- 
tion and  moderate  use  lies  be- 
tween two  other  alternatives  listed 
in  the  report.  One  advocates  leav- 
ing the  property  as  it  is  and  using 
the  Big  House  as  a heritage  centre. 
The  other  opens  the  door  to 
revenue-generating  opportunities 
for  the  house  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  property  to  accommodate 
urban  growth  while  preserving 
unique  aspects  of  the  estate. 

“This  is  a very  balanced  report,” 
acting  president  Jack  MacDonald 
told  Board  of  Governors  March 
25.  “Which  is  not  to  say  we  agree 
with  all  the  recommendations,”  he 
said. 

The  report  will  “either  please 
everyone  or  it  will  please  no  one," 
said  committee  chair  Prof.  Jim 
Taylor,  Landscape  Architecture, 
in  an  interview.  “The  committee 
tried  to  achieve  a balance  without 
ignoring  either  side.” 

The  final  recommendation 
“protects  the  property  and  the  gift 
as  well  as  provides  a framework 
to  move  forward  in  a positive 
way,”  he  said. 
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Not  everyone  on  the  1 1 -member 
committee  was  happy  with  the 
final  recommendation.  English 
professor  Michael  Keefer,  a de- 
scendent  of  the  late  Matthew 
Wilks  Keefer,  who  bequeathed 
the  estate  to  the  University  in 
1968,  resigned  in  March.  Taylor 
said  Keefer  preferred  a minimal- 
development  approach. 

MacDonald  said  Keefer  sent 
him  a “cautionary”  letter  about 
the  matter.  It  will  be  forwarded 
with  the  report  as  advice  to  the 
Real  Estate  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  is 
responsible  for  Cruickston  Park 
Farm. 

B of  G decision 

“Ultimately,  whatever  happens 
to  Cruickston  Park  Farm  will  be  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors,” said  MacDonald. 

The  report  will  also  be  made 
available  to  the  University  com- 
munity, he  said. 

Former  president  Brian  Segal 
commissioned  the  report  in 
February  1991  after  U of  G took 
over  full  management  of  Cruick- 
ston Park  Farm  in  1990.  He  asked 
the  committee  to  set  guidelines 
for  long-term  planning,  to  iden- 
tify concerns  and  to  generate 
ideas  about  future  uses  of  the  site. 

The  estate  borders  the  Grand 
River  north  of  Cambridge  and 
features  a cluster  of  historical  and 
farm  buildings,  including  a stately 
130-year-old  stone  manor.  The 
geography  features  a diverse  mix 
of  productive  farm  land  — now 
leased  to  farmers  — mature 
woodlots,  flood  plains,  limestone 
cliffs,  wetlands  and  aggregate 
deposits. 

Variety  of  uses 

Ideas  for  what  to  do  with  the 
property  have  ranged  from  turn- 
ing it  into  a golf  course  to  making 
it  the  site  of  the  Royal  Winter  Fair. 
The  committee  recommends  the 
University  consider  a variety  of 
uses.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the 
committee  has  gathered  ideas  at 
public  forums  and  from  in- 
dividuals to  develop  the  estate  as 
a conference  or  research  centre,  a 
commercial  farm,  a residential 
site,  an  eco-museum,  a park  and  a 
gravel  extraction  operation. 

In  choosing  its  final  recommen- 
dation, the  committee  tried  to 

See  CRUICKSTON  on  page  6 


You  are  my  sunshine 

Casting  aside  thoughts  ol  a long,  cold  winter  — sunshine  and  warmer  temperatures  that  made  a 

not  to  mention  schoolwork  — lirst-year  general  welcome  appearance  last  week. 

studies  student  Paul  Gamsby  luxuriates  in  the  photobyMaurtcoOlshi.UniuersityCommunicalions 


Students  elect  new  CSA  executive 


The  stan  of  a new  era  for  the  Central  Student 
Association  (CSA)  has  begun  with  the  completion 
of  undergraduate  student  elections. 

Earlier  this  semester,  the  CSA  voted  to  increase 
the  size  of  its  executive  from  four  to  six  and  to 
make  changes  in  job  descriptions  and  titles  to 
reflect  a less  hierarchial  structure  and  spread  the 
workload. 

Shawn  Lucas,  a third-year  sociology  student,  has 
been  elected  CSA  spokesperson,  a new  position 
that  replaces  the  old  presidency.  Third-year  his- 
tory and  English  student  Chris  Neibler  is  external 
affairs  commissioner.  First-year  biological  scien- 
ces major  Kadimma  Mbanefo  is  internal  affairs 
commissioner.  Ann  Bilanski,  a second-year 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  student,  has  been  elected  local  affairs 


commissioner.  The  commissioner  of  finance  and 
operations  is  Dave  Odgen.  a fourth-year 
economics  student.  B.J.  Sharp,  a fourth-year 
music  and  psychology  major,  is  activities  commis- 
sioner. The  new  executive  will  move  into  their 
positions  at  the  end  of  April. 

Three  referendum  questions  were  also  on  the 
ballot,  but  not  enough  students  voted  to  validate  a 
decision.  The  questions  — whether  to  support  a 
45-ccnt  increase  in  student  fees  to  support  the 
College  of  Social  Science  Student  Government  's 
Magic  Bus.  whether  to  join  a student  tenant  in- 
surance plan  and  whether  part-time  students 
should  join  the  student  health  plan  — will  likely 
be  brought  forward  again  in  the  fall.  □ 
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Commentary  must  have  been  philosophical  irony 


“Okay,  okay.  But  it’s  my  turn  next!” 
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822-8950 
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A retirement  party  will  be  held 
April  17  for  Prof.  Walter 
Bilanski.  School  of  Engineering, 
who  is  retiring  after  36  years  with 
the  University.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Merie  Hiskett  at  Ext. 
2115. 

Profs.  Mark  Goldberg  and 
Herman  Boermans,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  presented  posters  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Toxicology  in  Louisiana  in 
March. 

Research  assistant  Gayle  Ecker 
of  the  Equine  Research  Centre 
spoke  on  “Fluid  and  Electrolyte 
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Losses  in  a 60-Mile  Endurance 
Ride”  at  the  Association  for 
Equine  Sports  Medicine’s  second 
international  workshop  on  animal 
locomotion  in  California  in 
March. 

Prof.  Eleanora  Cebotarev, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
spent  a week  in  Mexico  this 
winter  helping  set  up  a graduate 
program  in  “Gender  and  Women 
in  Agricultural  and  Rural  Life”  at 
the  Centre  for  Rural  Development 
Studies  of  the  National  Graduate 
Faculty  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
in  Texcoco.  She  also  gave  talks  on 
“Gender  Analysis”  and  “New 
Theoretical  Approaches  in 
Peasant  Household  Studies.”  □ 


I had  to  read  Prof.  George  Todd’s 
commentaiy  in  the  March  24  issue 
of  At  Guelph  ("Will  Accepting  du 
Maurier  Grant  Do  More  Harm 
Than  Good?")  a number  of  times 
before  its  true  meaning  struck  me. 

I had  shown  the  piece  to  my  dog, 
who,  because  he  has  cataracts, 
asked  me  to  summarize  it  before 
he  would  discuss  it  with  me  (my 
dog  is  a bit  of  a Socratean).  This 
is  what  I told  him. 

The  position  taken  is  that  raising 
$2  million  will  be  difficult  and 
raising  $2.7  million  will  be  more 
difficult.  Therefore,  the  $700,000 
should  be  accepted.  The  argu- 
ments go  like  this. 

First,  the  moral  aspect.  Because 
there’s  nothing  intrinsically 
wrong  in  the  money  or  the  name, 
it’s  OK  to  accept  both.  “What 
about  the  consequences?” 
growled  the  dog. 

Second,  Todd  argues  that  the 
city  has  already  benefited  consid- 


erably from  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tobacco  products,  so  it’s 
OK  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Third,  we  only  need  to  make  a 
utilitarian  analysis,  and  because 
the  centre  doesn’t  exist,  it  has  no 
utility,  so  we  can  ignore  the  past 
harm  done  by  tobacco  products. 

Fourth,  because  du  Maurier  Arts 
Limited  has  already  spent  $30 
million  across  the  country  in  this 
sort  of  “arts  support,"  it’s  OK  for 
us  to  get  some  of  it. 

Fifth,  everyone  knows  tobacco 
kills,  but  only  if  du  Maurier  ciga- 
rettes kill  more  than  other  brands 
should  we  turn  down  the  money. 

At  this  point,  my  dog  picked  up 
a handy  two-by-four  and  ad- 
ministered a severe  blow  to  the 
back  of  my  head.  “You  fool,”  he 
snarled,  “even  a dog  can  see  that 
this  is  philosophic  irony.  The  ar- 
guments are  totally  specious.  His 
true  meaning  is  obviously  ‘take 
the  money  — NOT!’” 


I gave  the  dog  a cigar,  which  he 
chewed  with  relish,  and  I rubbed 
my  head. 

Alan  Belk 
Guelph 

Don’t  preach 
about  centre 

In  reply  to  Prof.  Hugh  Whiteley’s 
letter  against  attaching  the  name 
du  Maurier  to  the  Guelph  civic 
centre  (“Don’t  Promote  Tobacco 
Use  Through  Civic  Centre,”  At 
Guelph , Feb.  24),  I would  like  to 
know  what  he  does  if  he  ever  goes 
to  the  O’Keefe  Centre  in  Toronto. 
Does  he  become  an  alcoholic? 

By  the  way,  I am  not  a smoker. 
I suggest  that  the  professor  stop 
preaching  to  people  and  get  with 
it. 

Jim  Laughlin 
Paint  Shop 


CSA  president  clarifies  ancillary  fee  agreement 


Awards 


Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  has  received  the  Smith 
Kline  Beecham  Annual  Health 
Trust  Award  for  outstanding  re- 
search. □ 


Thank  you  for  your  article  on  the 
agreement  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation (CSA)  and  Graduate 
Students  Association  (GSA)  have 
reached  with  the  University  about 
the  levying  of  compulsory  ancil- 
lary fees  (“Agreement  Gives  Stu- 
dents Veto  Power  on  New 
Ancillary  Fees,”  March  1 7).  There 
are,  however,  a couple  of  details 
that  should  be  clarified. 

The  Student  Health  Insurance 
Plan  is  not  covered  by  this  agree- 
ment because  it  is  renegotiated 
each  year.  It  was  not  the  cost  of 
this  plan  that  went  up  38  per  cent 
last  summer,  it  was  the  Health 
Services  fee  that  is  levied  by  the 
administration.  And  the  athletics 
fees  went  up  more  than  50  per 


cent,  not  five  per  cent  as  stated  in 
the  At  Guelph  article. 

In  addition,  fees  such  as  those 
levied  for  student  newspapers  and 
governments  shall  continue  to  be 
referendum-based. 

The  University’s  agreement 
with  the  CSA  and  GSA  reflects  a 
need  for  consultation  with  stu- 
dents about  their  willingness  to 
pay  for  a variety  of  services  and 


activities.  It  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  that  we  now  have  a for- 
malized approach  to  ancillary 
fees,  and  I believe  this  reflects  a 
growing  willingness  among  the 
administration  and  students  to 
communicate,  co-operate  and 
work  together  on  common  goals. 

Nona  Robinson 
CSA  President 


Letter  omitted  relevant  evidence 


Remember  Us  This  Easter  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 
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Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple-Ralsln-Almond  Stuffing 
And  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

We  offer  a tasty  variety  of  wholesome  foods, 
all  carefully  prepared  in  our  kitchen. 
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I would  like  to  have  an  error  of 
omission  corrected  in  regards  to 
my  recent  letter  in  At  Guelph 
(“Collective  Action  Needed  to 
Comply  with  Human  Rights 
Legislation,”  March  17). 

To  support  my  statement  that 
reports  of  racial  discrimination 
against  our  students,  staff  and 
faculty  are  not  rare,  my  original 
letter  cited  the  Nov.  3,  1992,  On- 
tarion  article  “Race  Relations 
Commission  Demands  New 
Policy:  Document  Lists  30  Cases 


of  Racial  Harassment  over  the 
Last  1 8 Months.” 

I strongly  believe  that  efforts  to 
address  human  rights  infringe- 
ments, whether  systemic  or  in- 
dividual. should  be  based  on 
evidence.  The  Race  Relations 
Commission  has  done  us  a service 
by  providing  evidence  directly 
relevant  to  this  community.  Omis- 
sion of  this  reference  in  At  Guelph 
substantially  altered  my  letter. 

Prof.  Janet  Wood 
Microbiology 


Former  OVC  professor  honored 


To  those  distinguished  U of  G 
“connections”  receiving  Canada’s 
125th  Anniversary  Medal  (At 
Guelph,  Feb.  24)  should  be  added 
the  name  of  retired  OVC  professor 
Harry  Rowsell. 

A 1949  graduate  of  OVC, 
Rowsell  was  a faculty  member  in 
the  college  from  1950  to  1965  and 
served  as  secretary  and  chair  of 
the  college’s  research  committee. 
He  went  on  from  Guelph  to  be- 
come the  founder  and  first  chair  of 
the  department  of  veterinary 
pathology  at  the  University  of 


Saskatchewan. 

In  1968,  he  founded  the 
Canadian  Council  on  Animal 
Care  (CCAC),  becoming  its  first 
executive  director,  and  retired  last 
year. 

He  holds  honorary  doctorates 
from  U of  G and  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  and  is  an  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  Canada.  We  at  the 
CCAC  are  very  proud  of  him  and 
pleased  that  he  has  been  so  widely 
honored. 

Ann  McWilliam 
CCAC,  Ottawa 
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Toronto  information 
night  set  for  April  7 


U of  G will  host  its  fifth  annual 
Toronto  information  night  April 
13  at  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Convention  Centre.  More  than 
1,000  people,  including 
graduating  secondary  school 
students  and  their  parents,  are 
expected  to  attend. 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  event 
is  U of  G chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander.  Students  and 


parents  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  guest 
speakers,  participate  in  panel 
discussions  with  faculty,  staff 
and  students,  meet  with  Univer- 
sity representatives  and  visit 
display  booths. 

Students  from  Metro  Toronto. 
Mississauga.  Durham  and  York 
regions  are  invited  to  attend.  □ 
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OAC  vision  sets  sights  on  radical  overhaul  of  curriculum 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  a 
degree  in  agricultural 
science  from  U of  G will  carry 
solid  credentials  in  writing, 
speaking  and  working  in  teams  as 
well  as  technical  competence. 

These  days,  grads  with  such 
talents  are  lucky  — and  highly 
employable.  In  1999,  it  won’t  be 
a question  of  luck.  All  B.Sc.(Agr.) 
graduates  will  be  well  trained  in 
these  communication  and  inter- 
personal skills. 

That’s  what  employers  want, 
says  Prof.  Mike  Jenkinson,  assis- 
tant dean  of  academic  program- 
ming for  OAC  and  a key  player  in 
a radical  overhaul  of  the  tradition- 
al Aggie  program. 

Lack  skills 

Employers  may  praise  OAC 
grads  for  their  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical competence  and  scientific 
knowledge,  says  Jenkinson,  but 
they’ve  also  told  the  college  that 
grads  lack  communication,  prob- 
lem-solving, team-building  and 
conflict-resolution  skills. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
graduate  capable  in  content 
knowledge  and  technical  infor- 
mation was  of  great  value,”  he 
says. 

But  now,  computing  and  com- 
munications technology  — where 
rapidly  changing  information  is 
readily  accessible  — have  put  a 
high  premium  on  interpersonal 
and  problem-solving  skills  and 
the  ability  to  deal  with  increasing- 
ly complex  issues. 

Employers’  concerns  and  the 
fact  that  the  curriculum  had  not 
been  revised  since  1964  spurred 
OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin’s 
call  for  a radical  rethink.  It  was 
time,  says  Jenkinson,  and  people 
“grudgingly,  eventually  agreed.” 
So  the  college  is  redesigning  its 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  curriculum  — from 
scratch. 

Clean  slate 

Last  year,  under  the  code  name 
Vision  95,  the  OAC  Dean’s  Coun- 
cil mapped  out  a plan  for  launch- 
ing a new  curriculum  by  the  fall  of 
1995. 

First,  they  decided  to  wipe  the 
slate  clean  — all  existing  courses 
will  be  discontinued  and  replaced 
as  the  new  curriculum  is  phased  in 
over  four  years.  This  put  everyone 
in  a fair  and  equal  position  right 
from  the  start,  says  Jenkinson. 

The  next  step  was  to  establish 
learning  objectives  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  of  OAC  students. 
Employers,  faculty,  recent  grads 
and  professionals  were  asked 
what  information  and  skills  stu- 
dents need  for  the  workplace. 


Their  responses  and  the 
University’s  learning  objectives 
provided  the  basis  for  drafting  an 
outline  for  a new  curriculum. 

Up  to  now,  the  curriculum  has 
mirrored  college  structure  and 
faculty  research  interests  and  ex- 
pertise but  not  students’  needs, 
says  Jenkinson.  “We  haven’t  lis- 
tened as  much  as  we  should  have. 
We’ve  been  taken  up  with  our 
own  scholarly  needs.”  He  says 
faculty  need  to  “help  students  be 
themselves  rather  than  be  the  next 
generation  of  us.” 

TYaditional  majors 

Traditionally,  students  have 
majored  in  crop,  animal,  food, 
horticultural,  soil  or  land  resource 
science  and  helped  professors 
pursue  their  research  interests. 

But  80  per  cent  of  those  students 
won’t  be  doing  research  for  a 
career,  says  Jenkinson.  They’ll 
find  jobs  in  industries,  where  a 
large  part  of  their  time  will  be 
spent  dealing  with  people. 

The  new  curriculum  will  dis- 
courage narrowly  focused 
specialties  in  favor  of  a more  in- 
tegrated, issues-oriented,  multi- 
disciplinary and  holistic  program, 
he  says.  Students  and  employers 
are  demanding  current  informa- 
tion and  want  a grasp  of  issues, 
most  of  which  cut  across  all  dis- 
ciplines. “The  key  word  is 
relevance,”  he  says.  This  could 
result  in  less  specialization  and 
the  discontinuation  of  some 
majors. 

Team  teaching 

For  faculty,  this  more  issues- 
oriented  approach  will  require  in- 
terdisciplinary collaboration.  It 
will  mean  team  teaching.  And  it 
will  discourage  academic  turf 
protection  and  empire  building, 
says  Jenkinson.  It  will  also  free 
faculty  from  the  constraints  of 
their  own  disciplines. 

Above  all,  it  will  place  an  in- 
creasing value  on  teaching.  Facul- 
ty in  the  “conservative  and 
change-resistant”  college  will  be 
encouraged  to  adapt  to  the  new 
system,  he  says. 

“Ultimately,  it  will  change  the 
criteria  we  use  to  appoint  faculty. 
Now  they  are  judged  on  their  re- 
search capabilities.  Perhaps  in  the 
future,  they  will  be  judged 
primarily  on  their  teaching 
abilities.” 

Among  the  165  OAC  faculty, 
there  is  a “high  level  of  anxiety 
and  a strong  view  that  the  process 
needs  to  be  supported  by  faculty 
development  activities,”  says 
Jenkinson. 

A parallel  group  has  been  look- 
ing at  how  the  new  curriculum  and 
teaching  emphasis  will  affect 


promotion,  tenure  and  faculty 
support.  It’s  possible,  for  in- 
stance, that  sabbatical  leave  might 
be  granted  to  develop  case  studies 
in  teaching  rather  than  to  do  tradi- 
tional research. 

Vision  95  could  have  as  much 
impact  on  other  colleges  as  it  has 
on  OAC,  says  Jenkinson.  “Other 
colleges  are  watching  us.  I’m  not 
sure  whether  they  are  watching 
with  curiosity  or  anxiety." 

About  half  the  courses  required 
to  complete  a B.Sc.(Agr.)  are  of- 
fered by  other  colleges.  OAC  can 
change  how  it  delivers  its  own 
courses,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

A computer  module  designed  by 
an  OVC  student  could  change  the 
way  veterinarians  are  taught  and 
the  way  clients  are  informed  about 
veterinary  procedures. 

Using  an  Asymetrix  program 
called  Toolbook,  Jeffrey  Holmes 
designed  the  module  as  part  of  a 
first-year  assignment.  Now,  he 
and  OVC  associate  dean  Alastair 
Summerlee  are  developing  and 
marketing  computer-based  learn- 
ing modules  on  a range  of  veteri- 
nary subjects. 

The  first  module  on  canine  hip 
dysplasia  is  geared  towards  vet 
students,  vets  and  members  of  the 
public.  A second  module  on  the 
equine  foot  was  recently  com- 
pleted, and  Holmes  and  Summer- 
lee have  received  about  $20,000 
from  the  instructional  develop- 
ment consortium  CONVINCE  to 
develop  a module  on  bovine  preg- 
nancy. 

Basically,  the  Toolbook  pro- 
gram allows  for  the  creation  of  a 
book  with  an  index  and  graphics 
on  a computer  module.  The 
module's  advantage  is  that  it’s  in- 
teractive and  motivational,  says 
Summerlee.  “It  is  very  simple  to 
use,  and  it  can  be  used  to  the  level 
of  your  own  sophistication.” 

The  canine  hip  dysplasia 
module,  available  through  OVC, 


whether  it  can  “have  the  same  in- 
fluence to  change  outside  cour- 
ses,” he  says.  “We’ll  have  to  have 
a lot  of  co-operation  University 
wide.” 

For  students,  a curriculum 
aimed  at  teaching  them  lifelong 
learning  skills  so  they  are  adapt- 
able in  a rapidly  changing  world 
will  be  empowering,  says 
Jenkinson.  It  will  also  be  hard 
work  — harder  than  taking  notes 
in  a lecture  hall. 

“It  places  more  responsibility  on 
students.  It's  going  to  help  them 
be  self-directed  learners.”  It’s  also 
going  to  force  them  to  work  in 


is  attracting  the  interest  of  vets 
throughout  North  America.  It  will 
benefit  vets  by  helping  them  ex- 
plain the  progression  of  this  com- 
mon disease  to  their  clients,  he 
says. 

"The  public  is  increasingly 
aware  of  medical  services  and 
treatment.  An  increasing  role  of 
veterinarians  is  to  describe  dis- 
ease processes  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures more  accurately.” 

The  equine  foot  module  is  more 
interactive,  adding  sound  and  se- 
quences of  integrated  three- 
dimensional  animation  to  the  text 
and  graphics.  “By  clicking  on  the 
buttons  of  the  computer  screen, 
you  can  get  the  bones  to  rotate  to 
look  at  a specific  area,"  says 
Summerlee.  ‘The  voice  tells  you 
what  is  going  on.” 


teams  with  people  they  don’t 
know,  he  says.  And  “if  you 
believe  students  should  be  effec- 
tive communicators,  you  don’t 
graduate  those  who  can't  speak 
and  write  effectively.” 

In  July,  stakeholders  will  see  a 
draft  curriculum.  The  B.Sc.(Agr.) 
program  committee  will  present  a 
revised  draft  curriculum  in 
February  1994  to  Senate’s  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  before 
the  document  goes  to  Senate  for 
approval.  The  new  program  and 
courses  are  expected  to  be  phased 
in  over  four  years  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1995.0 


The  module’s  resource  base  rep- 
resents 14  days  of  faculty  contact 
time  and  five  months  of  prepara- 
tion. Interdisciplinary  for  all 
levels  of  instruction  and  know- 
ledge. it  contains  graphic  infor- 
mation on  the  diagnosis  of  poorly 
understood  diseases,  he  says. 

The  module  on  bovine  pregnan- 
cy will  add  a video  dimension. 
Videos  will  be  used  to  explain  the 
diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  calv- 
ing difficulties  and  to  demonstrate 
ultrasound  examinations. 

Holmes  and  Summerlee  expect 
their  module  will  be  used  for  fu- 
ture applications  in  veterinary 
medicine.  OVC’s  intention  to 
hook  up  to  a worldwide  computer 
network  will  mean  many  more 
resources  and  belter  access  for 
vets,  they  say.  □ 


Cooke  to  hold  forum 


As  part  of  the  first  step  in 
making  the  educational  system 
more  accountable,  Ontario 
Education  and  Training  Mini- 
ster Dave  Cooke  will  hold  a 
public  form  in  Hamilton  April  7. 

One  of  six  planned  province 
wide,  the  forum  is  an  attempt  by 
the  government  to  establish  a 
dialogue  about  the  direction  and 
quality  of  education  in  Ontario. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  was  created  in  early 
February  as  part  of  a govern- 
ment reorganization  and  en- 
compasses the  Ministry  of  Col- 


leges and  Universities. 

The  meeting  will  detail  what 
the  government  is  doing  in  the 
area  of  education  and  provide 
the  rationale  for  it,  says  Cooke. 
It  will  also  give  taxpayers  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  their 
ideas  about  the  direction  of  the 
educational  system.  This  feed- 
back will  be  incorporated  into 
future  changes  within  the  sys- 
tem, he  says. 

The  Hamilton  meeting  begins 
at  7 p.m.  at  Glendale  Secondary 
School,  145  Rainbow  Dr.  □ 


Security  audit  planned 
of  all  campus  buildings 


A security  audit  will  be  con- 
ducted of  every  building  on 
campus  by  June,  acting  presi- 
dent Jack  MacDonald  told  the 
March  25  meeting  of  Board  of 
Governors. 

A committee  struck  in 
January  to  draft  a security  plan 
recommended  the  audit. 
MacDonald  said  the  news  of  a 


student  murder  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  over  Christmas 
triggered  his  request  for  a draft 
security  plan. 

A consultant  will  conduct  a 
comprehensive  security  review 
of  all  buildings  between  April 
and  June.  Recommendations 
are  expected  in  October,  he 
said.  □ 


Jeffrey  Holmes,  left,  and  Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee  are  developing  a computer-based  learning  module  on  a 
range  of  veterinary  subjects.  Photo  by  Tim  Sullivan,  ovc 


Computer  program  for  vets  draws 
interest  from  across  North  America 
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Commentary 


Croatian  offers  differing  view  of  events  in  former  Yugoslavia 


by  Peter  Peteranac 

Prof.  Gordana  Yovanovich’s  com- 
mentary in  the  March  10  issue  of 
At  Guelph  (“Yugoslavian  War 
Should  Never  Have  Happened") 
seems  to  be  a platform  to  shift  and 
affix  blame  away  from  the  Ser- 
bians, who,  according  to  sources, 
are  the  aggressors  and  perpetrators 
of  war  atrocities  of  proportions 
that  were  not  even  committed  in 
the  last  two  world  wars. 

Not  mentioned  in  Yovanovich’s 
article  are  the  indisputable  facts 
that  the  current  “Yugoslavia” 
(Serbia  and  Montenegro)  has 
been  expelled  from  the  United 
Nations,  that  the  UN  has  spon- 
sored and  imposed  economic 
sanctions  against  them  and  that 
the  ethnic  Bosnian  Serbs  have 
received  MiG  jets  and  other  heavy 
artillery  from  the  Serbian-con- 
trolled Yugoslav  army. 

I am  a Croatian  by  birth  and 
acquired  my  early  education  in 
Croatia  at  the  time  of  Tito. 
Through  first-hand  experience,  I 
have  much  information  about  the 
socio-political  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  the  former  Yugoslavia 
that  is  not  known  even  by  people 
keenly  interested  in  world  affairs. 
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I believe  I can  therefore  speak 
with  some  authority  about  the  cur- 
rent events  unfolding  in  Croatia 
and  Bosnia/Hercegovina. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
points  mentioned  by  Yovanovich 
in  her  article  that  I would  like  to 
dispute  or  clarify.  Space  and  time 
do  not  permit  me  to  deal  with 
other  issues  raised  in  the  article. 

1.  Peaceful  negotiations  were  at- 
tempted. 

U nder  the  former  Y ugoslav  con- 
stitution, any  republic  had  the 
right  to  secede,  either  by  negotia- 
tion or,  if  that  was  unsuccessful, 
by  referendum.  Both  the  republics 
of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  had  been 
negotiating  for  secession  for 
about  18  months  before  the  initial 
attack  on  Slovenia. 

After  the  negotiations  failed, 
largely  due  to  Serbia’s  actions, 
referendums  were  held  in  these 
republics  in  early  1991  that 
resulted  in  overwhelming  votes  in 
favor  of  independence.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  Serb-dominated 
Yugoslav  army,  without  the 
Yugoslav  federal  president’s  ap- 
proval, attacked  Slovenia. 

At  this  time.  Stipe  Mesic,  a 
Croat,  was  the  federal  president  of 
Yugoslavia,  not  “at  the  time  that 
Slovenia  and  Croatia  asked  for  in- 
dependence.” Mesic  dissolved  the 
federal  presidium,  and  the  country 
of  Yugoslavia  formally  ceased  to 
exist.  The  country  that  now  calls 
itself  Yugoslavia  is,  in  fact,  Serbia 
and  Serb-dominated  Montenegro. 


The  choices  are  bewildering. 

Even  the  language  is 
intimidating  ...  RRLFs,  RRSPs, 
RPPs,  income  deferral  plans, 
money  market  funds,  GICs. 

What  you  need  is  help  from  a 
knowledgeable,  independent 
expen  who  knows  the  way 
through  this  forest  of  options. 
Someone  who  isn’t  tied  to  one 
company  or  one  type  of 
investment.  Someone  you  can 
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Together  we  set  up  an  investment 
plan  that  will  give  you  the 
fnancial  independence  you  want. 
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more  to  make  investments 
through  Brightside  than  if  you 
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Isn’t  it  time  you  took  the  first  step 
towards  a secure  future?  Call 
Robert  Denis  at  Brightside 
Financial  Services. 
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2.  The  federal  army  attacks 
Croatia. 

After  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  Slovenia,  the  federal  army 
withdrew  from  that  republic. 
Soon  after  the  Croatian  inde- 
pendence referendum,  the  army 
began  attacking  Croatia,  intend- 
ing to  occupy  the  areas  containing 
Serbian  minorities. 

The  federal  army,  now  control- 
led completely  by  Serbians  from 
Serbia,  agitated  some  of  these 
Serbian  minorities  and  enlisted 
them  to  force  out  all  other 
nationalities  from  these  targeted 
areas.  The  Serbs  called  these 
operations  “ethnic  cleansing,”  a 
term  that  we  are  all  now  sadly 
familiar  with. 

3.  Political  divisions  of  Serbia 
and  Croatia. 

Yes,  Serbia  “during  Tito’s  time” 
consisted  of  three  parts.  Serbia 
proper  was  mainly  populated  by 
Serbs;  the  autonomous  region  of 
Vojvodina  had  a relatively  large 
ethnic  population  of  Croats,  Hun- 
garians and  Romanians;  and  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
the  autonomous  region  of  Kosovo 
were  ethnic  Albanian  Muslims. 

So  the  reason  Tito  and  the 
federal  government  partitioned 
Serbia  was,  in  fact,  based  on  solid 
and  fair  rationale.  It  was  to  allow 
large  ethnic  minorities  of  Serbians 
to  have  fair  political  represen- 
tation. 

Conveniently  omitted  from 
Yovanovich’s  article  was  that 
during  Tito’s  time,  Croatia  was 
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URGENTLY  NEEDED  IN  ASIA 


CUSO  offers  a chance  of  a lifetime.  Two  years 
living  in  another  culture  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  a challenging  and  rewarding  position. 
We  are  currently  recruiting  Individuals  to  work  in 
our  sustainable  development  program  In  Asia. 

Laos  - PIG  BREEDER  with  a B.Sc.  in  animal  science  and  practical 
experience  to  design  a pig  breeding  program. 

Indonesia  - AGROFORESTER  with  a B.Sc.  in  forestry  to  conduct 
community-based  agroforestry  research  on  a dryland  island. 
Thailand  - DAIRY  EXTENSION  OFFICER  with  a B.Sc.  in  animal 
science  and  dairy  experience  to  work  with  a dairy  co-opera- 
tive. 

Indonesia  - AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST  with  a B.Sc.  in  agricul- 
tural economics  and  experience  designing  and  analysing  rural 
surveys. 

Indonesia  - POPULAR  ANIMATION  TRAINER  with  a B.A.  in  com- 
munity development  or  communications  and  three  years  ex- 
perience to  train  extension  workers  in  popular  education 
techniques. 

Thailand  - SOIL  CONSERVATION  EXTENSIONS  with  a B.Sc.  in  soil 
science  or  land  resource  management  to  work  with  villagers  on 
soil  stabilization  projects. 

Thailand  - ENTOMOLOGIST/PLANT  PROTECTION  OFFICER  with  a 
B.Sc.  in  agriculture  and  experience  in  biological  pest  control. 

CUSO  receives  ongoing  requests  from  various  countries  for 
qualified  agricultural  extension  workers  and  environmental 
education  officers. 

CUSO  provides  a complete  package  of  benefits  which  includes 
salary  sufficient  to  cover  overseas  living  costs  C$9200  cash  assis- 
tance, medical/dental  and  life  insurance,  and  a settling-in  al- 
lowance. Transportation  and  orientation  are  also  provided. 
Send  your  resume  to: 

CUSO,  135  Rldeau  Street, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  9K7 


also  partitioned  into  two  parts. 
The  republic  of  Croatia  proper 
consisted  of  more  than  80-per- 
cent Croats;  the  republic  of  Bos- 
nia/Hercegovina consisted  mostly 
of  Muslim  Bosnians  and 
Croatians  and  about  30-per-cent 
Serbs. 

4.  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  be- 
come independent. 

In  1992,  Bosnia/Hercegovina 
held  a republic-wide  referendum 
that  resulted  in  a majority  vote  for 
independence.  Many  of  the  Bos- 
nian Serbs  also  voted  for  inde- 
pendence rather  than  side  with 
those  Serbs  that  boycotted  the 
referendum. 

Soon  after,  the  remnants  of  the 
former  federal  army,  now  consist- 
ing solely  of  Serbs,  mostly  from 
Serbia,  attacked  the  independent 
country  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
cegovina, thus  violating  another 
international  UN  law. 

5.  Serbs  in  Bosnia/Hercegovina 
and  Croatia  claim  they  want  in- 
dependence. 

The  world,  European  Com- 
munity and  UN  all  recognize  that 
before  external  agitation  and  in- 
fluence by  Serbs  from  Serbia  such 
as  Slobodan  Milosevic,  the  ethnic 
Serb  minorities  of  Croatia  and 
Bosnia/Hercegovina  were  essen- 
tially happy  in  their  new 
countries.  It  was  thought  that  any 
dissatisfaction  among  these  eth- 
nic minorities  could  be  worked 
out  through  peaceful  negotiation 
and  political  process. 

By  now,  it  is  clear  to  even  casual 
observers  of  events  in  the  Balkans 
that  what  Milosevic  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  Serbia  actually  want  is  a 
Greater  Serbia  formed  out  of  the 
territories  of  Croatia  and  Bos- 
nia/Hercegovina where  even  the 
smallest  minorities  of  ethnic 
Serbs  live. 

The  Serbians  don’t  want  to  ex- 
tend the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  other  ethnic  minorities 
living  anywhere,  including  Ser- 
bian Kosovo.  Albanian  Muslims 
in  Kosovo  want  to  form  their  own 
independent  country  and  even 
held  a population-wide  referen- 
dum that  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  secession  from  Serbia. 

But  the  central  Serbian  govern- 
ment in  Belgrade  is  not  only  dis- 
allowing the  majority  of  Kosovo’s 
population  to  secede  from  Serbia, 
but  has  also  removed  the  former 


autonomous  status  that  the  area 
had  during  Tito’s  time. 

In  addition,  the  Serbians  have 
been  ethnically  cleansing  Kosovo 
for  some  time  now,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  newspaper 
The  European  by  Serbian  reporter 
Dusko  Doder. 

6.  Rape  of  thousands  of  Bosnian 
women  and  other  atrocities 
committed  by  Serbs. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  I have- 
been  following  through  many 
sources  the  unfolding  of  events  in 
the  former  Y ugoslavia  and  the  rest 
of  the  Balkans.  These  sources  in- 
clude  European,  English, 
Canadian  and  U.S.  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV,  Croatia  and  other 
countries  on  the  shortwave,  Ser- 
bian-Canadian  and  Croatian- 
Canadian  ethnic  TV  and  radio, 
and  some  political  scholarly  jour- 
nals. 

It  is  now  clearly  portrayed  in 
almost  all  news  media  that  Ser- 
bians are  the  aggressors  and  per- 
petrators of  the  greatest  atrocities, 
including  rape  and  destruction  of 
industrial  and  civil  infrastructures 
and  real  estate. 

Even  captured  Serb  chetnicks 
are  admitting  to  the  gang  rapes  of 
women  in  occupied  territories  of 
Croatia  and  Bosnia/Hercegovina. 
The  recent  trial  of  a captured  Serb 
chetnick  offers  further  evidence 
of  bordello-type  camps.  The  Serb 
rebel,  Borislav  Herak,  confessed 
to  raping  and  killing  Muslim 
women. 

The  March  15  issue  of  the 
Toronto  Sun  reports  that  “Herak’s 
testimony  yesterday  focused  on 
repeated  visits  to  a jail  in  Vogos- 
ca,  north  of  Sarajevo,  where  Mus- 
lim women  were  held.  Herak  said 
he  and  fellow  soldiers  made  nine 
visits  to  the  jail  last  August  and 
September,  each  time  gang  raping 
a young  woman,  then  taking  her 
to  a nearby  forest  and  killing  her.” 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  knowing- 
ly concealing  or  purposefully 
omitting  facts  obtained  from  inde- 
pendent sources  may  be  not  only 
condoning  the  occurring  atroci- 
ties, but  may  also  be  prolonging 
the  conflict  and  possible  peaceful 
resolution. 

Peter  Peteranac,  a Croatian  by  birth, 
lives  in  Guelph.  He  has  a son  study- 
ing political  studies  at  U of  G. 


Publications 


Prof.  Qi  Li,  Economics,  is  author 
with  Badi  Baltagi  of  “A 
Monotonic  Property  for  Iterative 
GLS  in  the  Two-Way  Random  Ef- 
fects Model”  in  Journal  of 
Econometrics , 53,  and  “A  Note  on 
the  Estimation  of  Simultaneous 
Equations  with  Error  Com- 
ponents” in  Econometric  Theory , 
8.  “Monte  Carlo  Evidence  on 
Panel  Data  Regression  with  AR(  1) 
Disturbance  and  an  Arbitrary 
Variance  on  the  Initial  Observa- 
tion” by  Li,  Baltagi  and  Young-Jae 
Chang  appears  in  Journal  of 
Econometrics,  52. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Richard 
Zytner,  School  of  Engineering,  on 
"Adsorption-Desorption  of 
Trichloroethylene  in  Granular 
Media”  appeared  in  Water,  Air 
and  Soil  Pollution  65. 


“Counter-Offers  in  the  Theory 
of  Individual  Job  Search,”  by 
Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  Econom- 
ics, appears  in  Economics  Letters 
38. 

Prof.  Robert  Ankli,  Economics, 
is  author  of  “Michael  Porter’s 
Competitive  Advantage  and  Busi- 
ness History”  in  Business  and 
Economic  History  1992. 

“On-Share  Contracts  and  Other 
Economic  Contributions  of 
Xenophon,”  by  Prof.  Louis 
Christofides,  Economics,  was 
published  in  the  Scottish  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  39. 

“Play  Importance  and  Forward 
Induction,”  an  article  by  Profs. 
Venk  Sadanand  and  Asha 
Sadanand,  Economics,  and 
Amesh  Amershi,  appears  in  Eco- 
nomic Letters  38.  □ 
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Research  report 


Make  toxicology  a 
household  word, 
says  new  director 


Prof.  Peter  Kevan  says  managed  logging  is  needed  to  balance  the  forest  ecosystem. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 


Logging  and  the  environment: 
can  they  have  a happy  marriage? 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

An  understanding  of  toxicology 
— like  other  important  health 
and  environmental  issues  — 
deserves  its  rightful  place  in 
Canadian  homes,  says  the  new 
executive  director  of  the  U of 
G-based  Canadian  Network  of 
Toxicology  Centres  (CNTC). 

Len  Ritter,  the  network’s  first 
appointee,  says  there  are  major 
opportunities  available  to  link 
toxicology  with  matters  con- 
sidered vital  to  Canadians’ 
daily  lives,  such  as  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  health. 

“It’s  a connection  we  don’t 
often  make  in  Canada,”  he  says, 
“but  the  success  of  com- 
municating information  about 
other  contemporary  issues  such 
as  AIDS  shows  that  if  we  think 
the  message  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  people  to  know,  we  can 
deliver  it  to  them.” 

Ritter,  who  will  be  based  at 
the  network’s  headquarters  at  U 
of  G’s  Centre  forToxicology  at 
620  Gordon  St.  beginning  May 
1 , says  toxicology  is  “an  intrin- 
sic part  of  our  lives,  all  the  way 
from  influencing  our  standard 
of  living  to  influencing  our 
health.  It’s  important  to  tell 
Canadians  about  it.” 

And  in  light  of  dwindling 
resources,  it’s  also  important  to 
make  sure  toxicological  re- 
search efforts  are  carefully  co- 
ordinated throughout  the 
country,  he  says. 


The  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare  is  sponsoring  a 
ceremony  April  7 to  acknowledge 
the  contributions  of  animals  to 
education  and  research. 

Beginning  at  noon.  Prof.  Hank 
Davis,  Psychology,  and  graduate 
student  Allison  Taylor,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  will  lead  a 
gathering  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building  to  dedicate 
a commemorative  plaque  to  re- 
search and  teaching  animals.  All 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend. 

Davis,  who  is  author  of  The  In- 
evitable Bond , a study  of  the 
relationship  between  scientists 
and  animals,  uses  rats,  raccoons, 
and  ferrets  in  his  studies  of  animal 
cognition  and  in  his  psychology 
courses.  He  says  the  April  7 event 
is  intended  to  be  a show  of  respect, 
in  keeping  with  a tradition  that 
started  in  Japan,  consistent  with 
the  Buddhist  faith. 

“We  want  this  to  be  a dignified 
and  reflective  gathering,”  says 
Davis.  “It  will  not  be  a forum  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  issue. 
Animal  research  on  the  Guelph 
campus  is  a given.” 

U of  G is  a model  community  for 
animal  use  and  care,  he  says.  Last 
year,  the  University  was  awarded 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal 


“It’ll  take  a lot  of  co-operative 
spirit,  but  we  need  to  move 
away  from  individual  thinkers 
and  work  in  teams  to  foster 
scientific  excellence  and  maxi- 
mize the  research  funding 
available  for  toxicology.  I think 
that  if  the  research  participants 
see  this  effort  can  produce 
results  of  a bigger  magnitude 
that  benefit  more  people, 
they’ll  be  supportive.” 

To  realize  Canada’s  national 
toxicological  objectives,  Ritter 
will  be  using  the  expertise  of 
CNTC’s  three  nodes  — Sas- 
katoon, Guelph  and  Montreal 
— and  bringing  others  into  the 
fold  as  required. 

A native  of  Montreal,  he  re- 
ceived his  PhD  in  biochemistry 
from  Queen’s  University.  He 
joined  the  environmental  health 
directorate  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Canada  in  1978  and  is  cur- 
rently director  of  the  drugs 
directorate  in  the  Bureau  of 
Veterinary  Drugs.  He  has 
worked  with  several  U of  G re- 
searchers on  a variety  of  pro- 
jects. 

Ritter  is  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert in  toxicology  and  in  the 
evaluation  of  predicted  risks, 
and  has  served  as  an  adviser  on 
toxicological  issues  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  CNTC  is  initially  sup- 
ported by  a $ 14-million  grant 
from  Canada’s  Green  Plan.  □ 


Care’s  highest  award  of  excel- 
lence. 

“We  felt  a moment  of  dignified 
reflection  could  be  part  of  the 
animal-use  process  as  well,”  says 
Davis.  “This  is  an  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe 
teaching  and  research  animals.”  □ 

May  deadlines 
for  funding  set 

Applications  are  due  in  the  Office 
of  Research  May  1 for  conference 
travel  grants  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  and  for  support 
from  U of  G’s  Research  Board. 

May  3 is  the  opening  date  for 
submissions  to  the  Canada 
Council’s  Explorations  Program 
for  investigations  into  new  forms 
of  expression  in  the  arts,  cultural 
activities  or  Canadian  heritage. 
Closing  deadline  is  Sept.  8. 

Applications  must  be  in  May  25 
for: 

■ Smut  Visiting  Fellowship  in 
Commonwealth  Studies  at 
Cambridge  University. 

■ U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  grants  for  re- 
search related  to  human  dis- 
ease, including  biological 
effects  of  environmental  con- 
taminants. □ 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Over  rime,  the  boreal  forest 
has  had  to  adapt  to  forest 
fires  and  insects,  but  now  it’s 
protected  to  a great  extent  against 
such  hazards.  Such  protection  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, which  in  turn  replaces 
natural  catastrophe  by  logging, 
says  Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environ- 
mental Biology. 

Carefully  managed  logging  is 
needed  to  balance  ecosystems  that 
are  protected  from  fire  and  insect 
damage  to  provide  for  high-value 
commercial  stands  of  timber,  says 
Kevan.  This  occurs  within  the 
vast  boreal  forest  (the  world’s 
largest  forest  system,  covering  a 
band  around  the  top  one-third  of 
the  world,  including  Canada  and 
Siberia). 

If  care  is  not  taken,  the  natural 
revegetation  of  a forest  is  inter- 
rupted, and  that  can  have  severe 
consequences  for  the  natural 
productivity  of  all  animals  and 
plants  in  the  system,  he  says. 

Cleared  forest 

Before  civilization,  insect  out- 
breaks and  forest  fires  caused  by 
lightning  indiscriminately  cleared 
patches  of  forest  to  create  a 
landscape  mosaic  in  space  and 
time  where  vegetation  could 
regrow. 

Logging  has  a similar  effect, 
says  Kevan.  New  growth  starts 
almost  immediately  after  an  area 
has  been  cleared.  The  boreal 
forest  is  naturally  adapted  to  peri- 
odic clearing  and  its  ecosystem 
revolves  around  the  processes  that 
ensue. 

Some  conservationists  say  old- 
growth  forests  should  be  left  un- 
touched, but  with  no  clearing  or 
thinning,  animal  forage  is  mini- 
mal, Kevan  says. 

“There’s  not  much  for  animals 
to  eat  in  an  old-growth  forest. 


Through  preservation-only 
management,  conservationists  are 
actually  holding  things  in  check 
unnaturally.  The  ecosystem  is 
more  than  old-growth  timber." 

In  an  old-growth  forest  with  a 
dense,  high  canopy,  there’s  so 
much  competition  for  light  that 
smaller  herbaceous  and  shrubby 
plants  in  the  understorey  or  clear- 
ings can’t  grow,  he  says. 

Crucial  vegetation 

In  new-growth  forests,  if  vegeta- 
tion such  as  blueberries  and 
raspberries  — which  are  crucial  in 
the  ecosystems  of  regenerating 
forests  — is  thwarted,  the  birds 
and  animals  that  feed  on  these 
fruits  are  denied  sustenance. 

Bears  are  among  the  creatures 
most  affected  by  this  predica- 
ment, says  Kevan.  With  access  to 
a bountiful  supply  of  blueberries 
and  other  forest  fruit,  they  can 
gain  up  to  two  kilograms  of  body 
weight  a day  during  the  late  sum- 
mer in  preparation  for  hiberna- 


tion. 

This  weight  is  particularly  cru- 
cial for  females  because  they  give 
birth  during  hibernation  and  need 
the  added  fat  for  heal,  strength  and 
milk  for  their  cubs,  if  food  is 
scarce,  however,  the  females 
enter  hibernation  in  a strained 
state  of  health,  risking  diminished 
reproductive  rates  and  even  low 
survival. 

Kevan  advocates  a holistic  ap- 
proach that  combines  clearing 
and  preservation.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  need  for  preservation 
of  some  old-growth  forests,  but 
says  clearing  is  needed  to  provide 
a more  natural  mosaic  of  habitat 
and  vegetation  and  to  ensure  that 
senescing  old-growth  forests  are 
replaced  by  “new”  old-growth 
forests  in  the  future. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  □ 


NRC  supports  training 
for  women  in  science 


The  Office  of  Research  is  offer- 
ing an  information  session  on 
the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil’s (NRC)  training  program  in 
science  and  engineering  April  5 
at  2:10  p.m.  in  Room  141  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building. 

The  program  provides  finan- 
cial aid  to  women  to  further 
their  undergraduate  studies  in 
non-traditional  science  and  en- 
gineering fields  and  offers 
hands-on  experience  working 
in  NRC  laboratories  and  with 
partner  organizations.  Par- 
ticipants receive  financial  sup- 
port of  $10,000,  $12,000  and 
$15,000  during  their  second. 


third  and  fourth  years  at  univer- 
sity and  are  assigned  to  career- 
related  research  work  terms. 

Applicants  must  be  female 
Canadian  citizens  orpermanent 
residents  in  full-time  atten- 
dance at  a Canadian  university. 
They  must  be  completing  the 
first  year  of  an  undergraduate 
science  or  engineering  program 
where  women  are  traditionally 
underrepresented.  Each  univer- 
sity can  nominate  a maximum 
of  five  applicants  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Any  students  unable  to  attend 
the  information  session  should 
call  the  office  of  Research  at 
Ext.  6931  or  3082.  □ 


Ceremony  to  recognize 
the  role  of  animals  in 
teaching  and  research 
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Community 


Ask  about  a Credit  Union 
IDEALOAN 

Your  Terms  A Good  Rates 
822-1072 

W 7 Guelph  &.  Wellington 
Credit  ^ Union 


Student  speak 


by  Scott 
McNichol 


Red  Cross  run 

Residence  students  are  invited  to 
participate  in  this  year's  annual 
Red  Cross  Billy  Taylor  Fun  Run  to 
be  held  April  4. 

Residence  assistant  Helen 
McAllister,  co-ordinator  of  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  run. 
hopes  to  attract  student  groups  of 
about  20  to  enter  in  the  three-kilo- 
metre Trillium  Trail  run  around 
the  Arboretum. 

"It's  an  opportunity  for  students 
in  residence  to  come  out  and  get 
involved  with  the  Guelph  com- 
munity.” she  says. 

Interested  students  can  pick  up 
sponsor  sheets  and  entry  forms  at 
the  main  desk  in  the  Athletics 
Centre.  For  more  information,  call 
McAllister  at  Ext.  78562. 

Brazil  bound 

Biomedical  sciences  PhD  student 
Janice  Greenwood  has  been 
awarded  a student  travel  fellow- 
ship to  attend  the  1 1th  Internation- 
al Symposium  on  Gnotobiology 
this  June  in  Brazil. 

She  will  present  a paper  entitled 
“Demonstration  of  Immune  Func- 
tion of  Bovine  Cells  Engrafted 
into  Barrier-Sustained  SCID- 
SCID  Mice.” 

“I’m  really  excited  that  the 
society  is  interested  in  my  work,” 
she  says. 

Working  under  Prof.  Anne 
Croy,  Greenwood  is  developing 
an  animal-model  system  to  look  at 
the  immune  system  of  bovine 
cells.  Her  research  centres  around 
the  SCID-SCID  mouse,  an  im- 
mune-deficient animal. 

SFOAC  terms  begin 

The  1993/94  executive  and  class 
presidents  of  the  Student  Federa- 


tion of  OAC  (SFOAC)  officially 
began  their  new  terms  in  office 
March  23. 

“I'm  looking  forward  to  the  up- 
coming year,”  says  SFOAC  presi- 
dent Michelle  Jones.  The  recent 
trend  of  change  within  the  college 
will  continue,  she  says. 

Vice-president  external  is  Barb 
Muir;  vice-president  internal  is 
Jason  French. 

Program  and  class  reps  are 
Heather  Macintosh,  B.Sc.(Agr.); 
Larry  Moore.  B.Sc.  (environmen- 
tal sciences);  Julie  Sleegers, 
B.Comm.;  Joanne  Vanginkel, 
BLA;  Bryan  Fieldhouse,  diploma 
program;  Jackie  Fraser,  OAC  ’94; 
Jenn  Livock.  OAC  ’95;  Sandra 
Lastovic.  OAC  ’96;  and  Stephen 
Hewgill.  OAC  '94A. 

Class  presidents  are  Glenn 
Barkey,  OAC  ’94;  Doug  Fawcett, 
OAC  '95:  Eric  Barkey,  OAC  ’96; 
Fioravante  Zenone,  OAC  ’94A; 
and  Lynn  Rowan,  OAC  ’93.  □ 


London  House 

London,  England 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  In  University  of 
Guelph 's  London  House. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rates  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Nowly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/Tourist  T ravellera 
Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 
51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


Human 

Resources 


As  of  March  26,  the  following  op- 
portunities were  available: 
Pharmacy  Administrator, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 
Salary  range:  $36,418  minimum; 
$42,792  normal  hiring  limit; 
$45,523  midpoint. 

Liaison  Officer,  Office  of  the 
Registrar  (three  contractually 
limited  positions  from  September 
to  December.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $15.70  to  $17.54  an  hour. 

The  following  position  was 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping 
Department.  Job  rate:  $13.70  an 
hour,  probation  rate:  $.20  an  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Employ- 
ment Services  and  Training  on 
Level  5 of  the  University  Centre  or 
call  836-4900. 


We’re  not  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished 

• Pine  & Oak 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barslools/Kilchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

_ __  _ _ _ _ Tues.-Wed.  10-6 

837-0483  Sr F"  IS 


1 


20%  OFF  TICKETS 
ENDS  TODAY 


CALL  NOW 

821-7570 

Special  Extended  Hours 
Until  8:00  p.m.  Tonight 
21  Macdonell  Street 


A sense  of  drama 


The  Department  of  Drama's  final  production  of  the 
semester  is  Spring  Awakening  by  Frank 
Wedekind.  The  cast  of  28  includes,  from  left, 


Tressa  Porter,  Cathie  Webb,  Kristen  Wilson  and 
Karian  Russell.  Directed  by  Steven  Bush,  the  play 
runs  April  3 to  8 at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Wanted 


Antique  pine  dresser;  wicker  chair; 
double  futon  frame;  wicker  coffee 
table;  boy’s  skates,  size  2,  worn 
once,  836-5334. 


1986  Plymouth  Reliant,  four-door 
automatic,  air  conditioning,  John, 
Ext.  3028  or  823-0657  after  6 p.m. 


1980  Volkswagen  Westfalia 
camper,  repainted,  Ext.  6785  or 
767-1333. 


1987  Honda  Civic  four-wheel-drive 
station  wagon,  new  tires,  tour  doors, 
six-speed,  AM/FM  cassette,  cer- 
tified, Kim,  Ext.  2587  or  823-8347. 


1983  Nissan  Sentra,  five-speed, 
four-door,  AM/FM,  many  new  parts, 
836-6259. 


Four-bedroom  home  on  double  lot, 
Paul  Avenue,  Jim,  822-9380. 


For  rent 


Lightweight  used  canoe;  men’s 
used  bicycle  in  good  repair;  824- 
4561. 

Unused  or  broken  jewelry,  any  type 
or  style,  especially  beads,  Julie,  Ext. 
8311. 

Unpainted  wooden  high  chairs  in 
good  condition,  658-9938  after  6 
p.m. 

Cottage  on  quiet  lakefront  for  four 
adults,  four  children,  first  week  of 
August,  823-5013  evenings. 

To  buy  small  travel  trailer  such  as 
Boler  or  Trillium,  Robert,  Ext.  8260. 

Piano,  763-5994,  leave  message. 

Furnished  home  near  University 
from  June  to  November  1993  for 
visiting  professor  and  family  from 
the  Netherlands,  Ext.  3679  or  823- 
1959. 


One-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment, gas  fireplace,  laundry,  back- 
yard, parking,  close  to  University, 
available  May  1 , $525  a month  plus 
utilities,  Babu,  Ext.  2190  or  763- 
8740. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment, 
laundry,  parking,  10-minute  walk  to 
University,  available  May  1 to  Sept. 
1,823-0866. 

Rooms  in  Kortright  Road  home, 
parking,  appliances,  2 1/2-  bath- 
rooms, available  for  summer  or  fall, 
837-9797. 


Available 


Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees 
and  shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate 
gardens,  plant,  will  also  do  interior 
painting,  cleaning  windows,  etc. 
reasonable,  Nancy,  824-3638. 


Tutoring  available  for  elementary 
and  secondary  students,  qualified 
fourth-year  University  student, 
Sean,  824-5228. 


Seven-year-old  thoroughbred  bay 
gelding,  16  HH,  pleasure  hacking  or 
companion  horse,  Karen,  634-8896 
or  662-3383,  leave  message. 


Cruickston 
Park  report 

Continued  from  page  1 

respect  the  spirit  of  Matthew 
Keefer’s  gift,  support  the  Univer- 
sity’s teaching  and  research  mis- 
sion, demonstrate  good  steward- 
ship of  all  resources  and  provide 
good  asset  management.  Future 
plans  should  keep  these  same 
goals  in  mind,  the  committee  says 
in  its  report. 

“The  ongoing  challenge  will  be 
to  come  up  with  management  and 
development  concepts  that  will  be 
appropriate  and  respect  all  four 
areas,”  said  Taylor. 

U of  G should  not  sell  the  prop- 
erty for  short-term  gain,  but 
should  develop  it  for  long-term 
dividends  to  the  Heritage  Fund, 
says  the  report.  Taylor  said  the 
committee  advocates  “careful 
conservation  of  the  property 
along  with  reasonable  develop- 
ment to  ensure  that  it  is  well  main- 
tained and  that  there  is  some 
return"  on  this  significant  asset. 

Good  stewardship  should  also 
be  the  guiding  principle  for  sus- 
taining agricultural  land,  manag- 
ing non-agricultural  lands  and 
conserving  the  heritage  buildings, 
according  to  the  report. 

The  committee  says  the  Univer- 
sity and  local  communities  should 
be  consulted  and  a planning  ad- 
visory committee  should  be  estab- 
lished to  advise  the  Real  Estate 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Real  Estate  Division 
about  any  future  development. 

The  report  also  calls  for  a second 
legal  opinion  on  the  will  of 
Matthew  Keefer  to  dispel  uncer- 
tainty about  its  intent,  said  Taylor. 
He  said  Michael  Keefer  and  the 
committee  differed  over  inter- 
pretation of  the  will.  Keefer  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment  as  of 
presstime. 

For  copies  of  the  report,  call  B of 
G secretary  Betsy  Allan  at  Ext. 
3438.  □ 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  April  1 

Pathology  Graduate  Seminar  - 
Lyndon  Badcoe  examines 
‘‘Pathophysiological  Aspects  of 
Cardiomyopathy  in  Doberman 
Pinscher  Dogs”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  free  noon-hour 
concert  features  pianist  Nancy 
Boston,  a music  professor  at 
Mansfield  University  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Performances  are  at  12:10 
and  1 : 10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Jazz  Night  - Prof.  Howard 
Spring,  Music,  hosts  the  U of  G 
Jazz  Ensemble  and  friends  from 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Faculty  Club  on 
UC  Level  5. 

Friday,  April  2 

Poster  Display  - CBS  graduate 
students  hold  their  third  annual 
poster  display  on  electron  micro- 
scopy from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  020. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Victoria  Wannamaker  discusses 
“Effects  of  Ethanol  on  Nucleoside 
Transport  in  Hepatocytes”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Concert  - An  early  music  en- 
semble directed  by  Prof.  Mary 
Cyr,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  will  perform  baroque 
music  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  Guest  soloist  is 
baroque  celloist  Angela  Yeung. 
Admission  is  free. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Dawn  Kelk  con- 
siders the  “Nuclear-Cytoplasmic 
Interactions  in  the  Preimplanta- 
tion Embryo”  at  noon  in  OVC 
1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - “Strategic 
Considerations  in  the  Choice  of 
Technological  Flexibility”  is  the 


Notices 

Focus  on  toxicology 

Campus  research  in  the  field 
of  toxicology  is  the  focus  of  a 
poster  session  April  6 from  4 
to  5:30  p.m.  at  the  Faculty 
Club.  Refreshments  will  be 
served.  For  more  information, 
call  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
at  Ext  3962  or  Mary  Earle  at 
Ext.  4411. 

Shared  visions 

The  Association  for  Women 
in  Development  will  hold  its 
sixth  international  forum  Oct. 
20  to  24  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Joining 
Forces  to  Further  Shared 
Visions.”  Registration  dead- 
line is  April  15.  For  details, 
visit  International  Education 
Services  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre. 

Used  texts  wanted 

Nada  Nadarajah  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  is  looking  for 
donations  of  old  textbooks  or 
reference  books  in  crop 
science,  animal  science  and 
food  science  to  send  to  an 
agricultural  university  in  Sri 
Lanka.  For  more  information, 
call  Nadarajah  at  Ext.  6683. 

Bicycle  sale 

AIESEC  Guelph  is  holding  a 
bicycle  and  accessory  show 
and  sale  April  1 from  8 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 


Pianist  Nancy  Boston  performs  at 
the  April  1 noon-hour  concert. 

topic  of  Marcel  Boyer  of  the 
University  of  Montreal  at  3 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  315. 

Saturday,  April  3 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Robert  Hall  per- 
forms at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $8  general,  $6 
for  seniors  and  students,  and  are 
available  at  Ext.  3988. 

Theatre  - Steven  Bush  directs  the 
Department  of  Drama’s  produc- 
tion of  Spring  Awakening  by 
Frank  Wedekind.  It  opens  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage  and  runs 
nightly  until  April  8.  Tickets  are 
$6.50  and  $7.50  and  are  available 
at  the  U.C.  box  office. 

Monday,  April  5 

Interdepartmental  Virology 
Journal  Club  - Prof.  Peter  Krell, 
Microbiology,  discusses  viruses 
and  apoptosis  at  noon  in  VMI 101. 
Economics  Seminar  - Blake 
LeBaron  of  the  Santa  Fe  Institute 
asks  “Do  Moving-Average  Trad- 


Worship 


A prayerful  journey  though  the 
book  of  Exodus,  led  by  Matthew 
Hartt  of  the  Campus  Ministry,  runs 
weekly  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  elevator 
room  of  MacKinnon  Level  6.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2390. 

Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough 
164,  Monday  and  Tuesday  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  8 a.m.  in 
UC  533. 

The  Open  Door  Church 
(Anglican/United/Presbyterian) 
runs  Sunday  at  1 1 a.m.  in  UC  442. 


ing  Rule  Results  Imply  Non- 
linearities  in  Foreign  Exchange 
Markets"  at  noon  in  MacKinnon 
238. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Tom  Franklin 
discusses  “Ion  Regulation  in 
Humans  After  Bicarbonate  Inges- 
tion” at  4: 10  p.m.  in  Human  Biol- 
ogy 212. 

Tuesday,  April  6 

Physics  Seminar  - Gordon 
Shepherd  of  York  University 
views  the  upper  atmosphere  with 
WINDII  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  April  7 

Molecular  Biology  Seminar  - 
Steve  Burley  of  Rockefeller 
University  in  New  York  describes 
“X-ray  Crystallographic  Studies 
of  Eukaryotic  Transcription  Fac- 
tors” at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - “Least  Squares  to 
DFREML:  From  an  Animal 
Breeder’s  Perspective”  is  the 
topic  of  Dale  Van  Vleck  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Roger  Horton,  Botany,  examines 
plant  growth  underwater  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  117. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Postdoctoral 
researcher  Richard  Schneider  dis- 
cusses “The  Newfoundland  Pine 
Marten:  Extinction  or  Persist- 
ence?” at  4:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
259. 

Lecture  - OVC’s  annual  Chappel 
Lecture  features  English  toxicol- 
ogy consultant  Francis  Roe  on 
“Lifestyle  and  Cancer:  Rats  and 
Humans”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  OVC 
Learning  Centre  1714. 


Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanstudy,  a lunchtime  dis- 
cussion group  led  by  Rev.  Lucy 
Reid,  discusses  ecofeminism 
Thursdays  at  noon  in  UC  335. 

The  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment meets  to  discuss  politics, 
society  and  spirituality  Tuesday  at 
noon  in  UC  335. 

The  Lutheran  Student  Move- 
ment meets  Friday  at  noon  in  UC 
444.  □ 


SAVE  MONEY  and  TRAVEL  to  TORONTO 
In  Comfort! 


U.C.  Shuttle  to  Toronto 
departs  Friday  at  2:15  and 
5:i5  p.m.  in  front  of  the 
U.C.  Full  coach  service, 
reserved  seats  and  only 
$8.95  a ticket.  Tickets' 
available  at  U.C. Box 
Office/  Wordprocessing 
ICentre. 


Nodweu.'S 


Executary 


Services 


824-2166 


Top  quality  confidential 
secretarial  help  when  you  need 
it.  for  as  long  as  you  need  it. 
For  manuscripts,  books, 
research  projects,  thesis  and 
correspondence 
♦ 24  hour  per  day  transcription 
service  available  by  touch  tone 
phone 

4-  competitive  rates 


Lecture  - The  Ken  Murray  Lec- 
ture Series  kicks  off  with  two  talks 
by  Gary  Fread,  vice-president  and 
chief  technical  officer  for  Camp- 
bell Soup  Co.  Limited,  on 
“Managing  Cultural  Change”  at  3 
p.m.  in  UC  103  and  “Managing: 
Doing  the  Right  Things  (Because 
They’re  the  Right  Things)”  at  8 
p.m.  in  MacLachlan  102. 

Sunday,  April  11 

Arboretum  - With  the  help  of 
Willow,  the  nature  centre’s  rabbit, 
find  out  what  rabbits,  hares  and 
bunnies  have  to  do  with  Easter 


and  what  the  ones  in  the  Ar- 
boretum are  doing  this  time  of 
year.  The  afternoon  walk  leaves 
from  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  12 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
Graduate  students  present  semi- 
nars on  their  research  at  4: 1 0 p.m. 
in  Human  Biology  212. 
Colloquium  - Lorna  Marsden, 
president  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity. discusses  "Gender  and 
Science:  The  International  Fed- 
eration of  Institutes  of  Advanced 
Study”  at  5 p.m.  in  UC  103. 
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HI-TECH  COPIES  and  PRINTING 

FAST!  FAST!  FAST! 

Hi-Tech  Volume  Copying-Binding, 
Reports,  Notes,  Conference  Materials 
Reproduction  of  Thesis:  quality  papers, 
hard  cover  binding  & fast  turnaround 

.Franl4ins“:.3:; 

46  Cork  St.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph  4 824-9297 
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Twelve  members  of  U of  G’s  Guelph  Gryphons  In  back  row  are  Bruce  Holub,  Wayne  Etherington, 

brought  home  the  trophy  from  the  York  old-timers'  Brian  Beattie,  Steve  Naylor,  John  Kelly  and  Al  Weer- 

tourney.  In  front  row,  from  left,  are  Jay  Newsted,  Larry  sink.  Missing  is  Craig  McNaught. 

Spriet,  Roy  Meidinger,  Rick  Moccia  and  Glenn  Fox.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


They  shot,  they  scored 


Grey  Gryphons  freeze  out  McGill  to  win  York  tourney 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

In  a triumph  for  older-than- 
average  hockey  players.  U of 
G's  Grey  Gryphons  beat  out  arch- 
rivals McGill  in  February  to  win 
the  York  Old-Timers  Invitational 
Hockey  Tournament. 

Guelph  lost  to  McGill  in  the  first 
round,  then  beat  Waterloo  and 
Brock  to  face  McGill  again  in  the 
Final.  A nail-biter  of  a game  final- 
ly ended  when  Brian  Beattie  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental 


Biology  scored  the  winning  goal 
in  overtime  for  a Final  count  of  4 
to  3. 

“This  is  a great  highlight  for  us,” 
says  team  member  Prof.  Glenn 
Fox,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business.  The  Gryphons  have 
never  beat  McGill  and  have  only 
been  in  the  Finals  once  before. 
Four  years  ago.  they  lost  to  York 
in  double  overtime. 

The  Grey  Gryphons  consist  of 
faculty  and  staff  members  who 
play  under  traditional  old-timers’ 


hockey  rules.  The  team  was 
formed  in  1982  and  has  played  in 
the  York  tournament  every  year 
since  then.  They  also  play  in  the 
Guelph  Old-Timers  Hockey 
League. 

Team  standards  are  high,  says 
Fox.  To  qualify,  players  must 
show  “both  pulse  and  brain-wave 
activity.  And  if  you  want  to  play 
defence,  you  have  to  be  able  to 
skate  backwards  without  some- 
one holding  you  up.” 

There  is  no  captain,  but  found- 
ing members  Profs.  Jim  Wilton 
and  Brian  Kennedy,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  are  the  team’s 
“inspirational  leaders  and 
patriarchs,”  says  Fox. 

In  addition  to  Beattie  and  Fox, 
the  team  members  who  captured 
the  York  trophy  were  Steve 
Naylor,  John  Kelly  and  Prof.  Rick 
Moccia,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  Prof.  Larry  Spriet, 
Human  Biology;  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences;  Jay 
Newsted  and  Roy  Meidinger, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics; 
Craig  McNaught  of  Printing  Ser- 
vices; Prof.  Al  Weersink,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business; 
and  Prof.  Wayne  Etherington, 
Population  Medicine. 

The  tournament  trophy  will  be  in 
the  team’s  possession  until  next 
year  and  is  on  display  in  the  twin- 
pad  arena  trophy  case.  □ 


High  in  Quality  . . . Low  In  Price 


ENGLISH  CUCUMBER  CELERY 

.99*  .99* 


RED  SEEDLESS  GRAPES 


.99*  lb. 


ROMAINE  LETTUCE 

.79* 


a SEEDLESS  ORANGES  coupon  vcid 

“ ?,d°2e"  Wl,h  couPon  Wed.  Mor.  31  to  V 

5 1 .69  without  coupon  rues.  Apr.  6 A 


FRESH  PAR 

984  Gordon  at  Kortright 
Unit  5 

University  Square  Plaza 


i TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 

♦ Boarding  passes 

♦ Sabre  Computer  System 
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Students  take  care  of 
business  — British  style 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Eighteen  U of  G business  studies 
students  got  an  inside  look  at  the 
British  business  world  last 
semester  as  part  of  the  First-ever 
London  semester  with  a business 
and  management  focus. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  co-or- 
dinator Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh, 
Consumer  Studies,  the  students 
supplemented  their  academic 
courses  with  hands-on  experience 
in  a number  of  British  business 
organizations. 

“I  loved  it,”  says  Kelly  Phillips, 
a fourth-year  management 
economics  student  who  worked 
with  British  Telecom.  “It  was  in- 
teresting and  different  to  see  how 
the  cultures  vary.” 

Surfaced  in  1992 

The  opportunity  to  create  the  ex- 
change surfaced  early  in  1992. 
London  House,  which  is  normally 
used  in  the  fall  semester  by 
landscape  architecture  students, 
was  to  be  unoccupied  that  year. 
The  opportunity  to  tap  into  an  in- 
ternational experience  for  busi- 
ness and  economics  students  was 
too  good  to  pass  up,  says 
Vosburgh,  and  the  machinery  to 
organize  a new  study-abroad  pro- 
gram was  set  in  motion. 

Interest  in  the  program  was  high 
— 38  students  applied  for  the  First 
semester. 

“These  were  real  risk-takers,”  he 
says.  “They  were  willing  to  apply 
before  the  courses  were  set  or  the 
co-ordinator  was  hired.  This 
shows  the  adventurous  spirit  that 
was  extremely  important  in 
making  this  whole  thing  work.” 
The  group  chosen  was  split  al- 
most evenly  between  men  and 
women  and  between  third-  and 
fourth-year  students.  Their 
programs  included  marketing, 
management  economics  and  con- 
sumer studies. 

LSE  instructors 

Two  instructors  from  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  con- 
tributed courses  on  contemporary 
Britain  and  the  European  Com- 
munity. Vosburgh  taught  — or 
rather  “peeked  over  the  shoulders 
of  students  while  they  learned”  — 
about  multinational  corporations 
and  business  management 
through  a hands-on  component  of 
the  program. 

The  students  were  assigned  in 
small  groups  to  work  with  a 
British  company  on  a problem 
provided  by  the  Firm. 

After  researching  and  inves- 
tigating the  problem,  the  students 


produced  their  solutions  in  a 
report  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
Along  the  way,  they  got  an  inside 
look  at  the  world  of  British  busi- 
ness. 

Business  practices  are  much  dif- 
ferent in  Britain,  says  Phillips. 
She  found  fewer  computers  at 
British  Telecom  than  would  be 
found  in  North  America,  along 
with  a distinct  lack  of  women  in 
higher  positions  in  the  company. 

Third-year  management  eco- 
nomics student  Rob  Longridge 
worked  with  Ciba-Geigy  on  a sur- 
vey on  health-care  policy.  Al- 
though he  learned  a lot  about  the 
British  health-care  system,  he  dis- 
covered that  much  could  also  be 
applied  to  the  Canadian  system. 

Working  with  other  students 
was  also  a good  experience,  he 
says,  and  the  size  of  the  project 
gave  him  a good  introduction  to 
the  importance  of  time  manage- 
ment. 

Vosburgh  contacted  the  com- 
panies before  the  group  left 
Canada,  but  couldn’t  Finalize  any 
arrangements  until  they  were  ac- 
tually in  London. 

“We  arrived  not  quite  sure  if  we 
would  be  able  to  make  it  work,” 
he  says.  “But  it  did  work  out,  and 
it  was  so  successful  that  all  the 
companies  want  to  participate 
again.” 

Reports  helpful 

The  companies  found  the  stu- 
dent reports  helpful,  he  says,  and 
they  said  the  students  had 
produced  far  more  than  they  had 
thought  possible. 

Having  experience  with  interna- 
tional businesses  will  give  them 
an  advantage  in  the  job  market, 
the  students  say.  On  a more  per- 
sonal level,  they  also  learned  from 
the  experience  of  living  in  close 
quarters  in  London  House,  adapt- 
ing to  a different  culture  far  from 
home  and  being  part  of  a new, 
untried  program. 

Any  advice  to  next  year’s 
travellers? 

“Be  ready  for  adventure,"  says 
Longridge. 

“Go  with  an  open  mind  and  be 
willing  to  try  things,”  says 
Phillips.  “And  take  lots  of 
money.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  call  the  co-ordinator  of 
the  1993  program.  Prof.  John 
Benson,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, at  Ext.  3274,  or  B.Comm. 
program  counsellor  Johanne 
Doucet  at  Ext.  3972.  □ 


GSF  tribute 

CKCO-TV  in  Kitchener  spotlights 
the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  and  its 
25-year  history  with  a tribute  to  be 
broadcast  April  9 at  8:30  p.m. 

Choir  concert 

The  Harcourt  United  Church 
Choir  presents  Gabriel  Faure’sRe- 
quiem  April  9 at  7 p.m.  at  the 
church.  Admission  is  free 

Rewriting  history 

The  Wellington  County  Historical 
Society  invites  submissions  for  its 
annual  essay  contest.  The  society 
is  looking  for  biographical  essays 


about  people  who  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  their 
communities  or  who  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  their  work  or  life.  Dead- 
line for  submissions  is  April  30. 
For  more  information,  call  Steve 
Thoming  at  846-9954. 

Art  show  opens 

“The  Appropriated  Self,”  a series 
of  new  paintings  by  Sharona 
Plakidas,  opens  at  the  Service 
Hardware  Gallery  April  3 with  a 
reception  from  2 to  5 p.m.  and  runs 
through  May  2.  The  gallery  is  lo- 
cated at  25  Macdonell  St.  □ 
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Aqualab  receives 
$1M  from  NSERC 


Stepping 
on  up 

Members  of  the  new 
Central  Student  As- 
sociation executive  will 
step  into  their  positions 
at  the  end  of  April.  From 
top,  left  to  right,  are 
Kadimma  Mbanefo,  in- 
ternal affairs  commis- 
sioner; Chris  Niebler, 
external  affairs  commis- 
sioner; Dave  Odgen, 
finance  and  operations 
commissioner;  Shawn 
Lucas,  spokesperson; 
Ann  Bilanski,  local  af- 
fairs commissioner;  and 
B.J.  Sharp,  activities 
commissioner. 

Photo  bv  Maurice  Oishi, 
University  Communications 


by  Owen  Roberts  and 
Steve  O’Neill 

Office  of  Research 

A $1 -million  award  to  help  estab- 
lish an  Aqualab  on  campus  is  one 
of  three  major  grants  coming  to  U 
of  G through  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil’s (NSERC)  scientific  equip- 
ment and  installation  program. 

The  20,000-square-foot  Aqua- 
lab is  a unique  research  and  teach- 
ing facility  devoted  to  both  marine 
and  fresh-water  species  and  sys- 
tems. It  will  give  Guelph  the  only 
salt-water  research  system  in  On- 
tario for  studying  marine  orga- 
nisms and  the  largest  fresh-water 
facility  available  for  research. 

“This  will  allow  unprecedented 
experimental  design  and  replica- 
tion," says  Prof.  Paul  Hebert, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy, where  the  facility  will  be  ad- 
ministered. "Besides  appealing  to 
researchers  on  campus,  we  expect 
interest  from  beyond  Guelph.” 

The  Aqualab  will  give  re- 
searchers the  ability  to  accurately 
simulate  a range  of  Canadian 
aquatic  conditions  as  never 
before,  thanks  to  a special  glycol- 
cooled  water  circulation  system 
that  can  maintain  arctic-like  water 
temperatures. 


Human  rights  task  force  extends  time  frame  to  fall 


Creating  a human  rights  policy 
from  scratch  will  take  some  time, 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Human  Rights  has  discovered. 

The  task  force  was  originally 
scheduled  to  table  a complaint- 
resolution  procedure  dealing  with 
issues  of  discrimination  by  March 
31.  But  members  have  decided 
that  installing  a complaint  mech- 
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anism  would  be  premature  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a human 
rights  policy  on  campus  and 
would  render  the  complaint- 
resolution  procedures  ineffective. 

So  acting  president  Jack 
MacDonald  has  accepted  a rec- 
ommendation of  the  task  force 
that  the  window  be  extended  to 
this  fall. 

Task  force  member  Philip  John 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  says  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  — as  well  as 
the  newness  of  creating  a human 
rights  policy  — is  forcing  the  ex- 
tension. 

“Human  rights  haven’t  been 
dealt  with  comprehensively  since 
the  inception  of  the  University,” 
he  says,  “so  this  is  going  to  take 
longer  than  the  time  frame 
originally  allocated.  It  has  so 
many  elements  — race,  religion, 
color,  gender  and  disabilities 
among  them  — that  creating  a 
policy  to  describe  and  support  it  is 
very  challenging.” 


At  a meeting  of  the  task  force 
last  week,  a group  of  15  to  20 
students  interrupted  to  present  a 
letter  with  eight  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Race  Relations 
Commission. 

Their  key  demand  was  to  put  in 
place  an  interim  complaint- 
resolution  mechanism  by  May  1 , 
pending  the  drafting  of  a final 
mechanism.  They  also  recom- 
mended the  task  force  aim  for 
Sept.  15  to  complete  a com- 
prehensive human  rights  policy. 

The  students  also  demanded  a 
new  chair,  an  additional  Univer- 
sity administration  rep  on  the  task 
force,  extra  time  off  for  task  force 
members  who  are  employees  of 
the  University  so  they  can  make 
“serious  investments  of  time”  to 
the  human  rights  committee,  open 
meetings,  a policy  that  embraces 
all  forms  of  discrimination  and  in- 
cludes provision  for  a budget  and 
office  space,  and  extended  mem- 
bership to  gays  and  lesbians,  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  religious 


groups  and  outside  community 
organizations. 

Task  force  chair  Janet  Kaufman 
of  the  Office  of  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  says  the  task 
force  plans  to  respond  to  the  stu- 
dents’ recommendations. 

John  says  there  are  interim  alter- 
native procedures  on  campus  for 
dealing  with  current  issues  of  dis- 
crimination, such  as  the  judicial 
procedure  available  through  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs.  Infor- 
mation on  other  avenues  are  avail- 
able from  the  office  of  the  human 
rights  adviser  at  Ext.  3000. 

Since  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
viser in  January,  more  than  35 
complaints  have  been  received.  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  task  force 
has  set  as  its  top  priority  the  im- 
mediate need  to  have  the  office  of 
the  human  rights  adviser  fully 
funded  and  fully  accessible. 

Meanwhile,  the  task  force  is 
making  significant  progress  on 
parts  of  the  policy.  It  recognizes 
See  HUMAN  on  page  5 


“We’ve  been  increasingly  look- 
ing north  with  our  research.”  says 
Hebert.  “We  need  a facility  in 
which  we  can  create  realistic  con- 
ditions.” 

Water  in  the  system  is  nearly 
100-per-cent  recirculated,  which 
reduces  discharge  into  the 
municipal  sewage  system  and 
complies  with  city  and  Animal- 
Care  Committee  regulations. 

The  Aqualab  will  be  part  of  a 
new  building  that  will  ultimately 
house  teaching  facilities  and  pro- 
vide a permanent  home  for  the 
Institute  of  Ichthyology. 

Construction  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  building  is  scheduled  to  start 
this  summer.  The  NSERC  grant 
will  finance  the  cost  of  the 
Aqualab’s  equipment  and  its  in- 
stallation; the  University  has 
committed  to  financing  the  build- 
ing. Rolf  C.  Hagen  Inc.  of 
Montreal  has  also  pledged 
$500,000  towards  the  Aqualab. 

Chemical  analysis 

Twa  other  NSERC  asvards  to- 
talling nearly  $500,000  were  also 
granted  in  the  competition.  The 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  received  $240,900 
to  enhance  its  solid-state  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  spectrome- 
ter, an  instrument  used  by  several 
faculty  for  chemical  analysis. 

Prof.  Glenn  Penner  says  the 
spectrometer  has  two  uses  — for 
research  on  molecular  structure 
and  the  motions  of  molecules  in 
solids;  and  for  studies  involving 
organic  and  inorganic  conductors, 
catalysts  and  polymers. 

The  department  and  the  College 
of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science  are  also  providing  fund- 
ing for  the  equipment. 

The  other  award  went  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Science’s  elec- 
tron microscope  facility,  which 
received  $ 1 76,000  to  buy  a confo- 
cal  scanning  laser  microscope,  an 
instrument  that  allows  specimens 
to  be  viewed  three-dimensionally 
with  high  resolution. 

The  microscope  will  have  im- 
mediate applications  for  re- 
searchers in  seven  departments 
and  four  colleges  at  U of  G. 

The  combined  funding  for  the 
three  projects  represents  more 
thah  10  per  cent  of  the  total  na- 
tional grants  awarded  by  NSERC. 
On  average,  less  than  half  the  ap- 
plications received  by  NSERC  are 
approved  for  funding,  but  all  three 
of  Guelph's  proposals  were  ap- 
proved this  year.  □ 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Administration  won’t  speak  for  University  community 


In  view  of  recent  comments  at 
Senate  and  in  letters  to  At  Guelph, 
some  clarification  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s relationship  to  the 
Guelph  Civic  Centre  seems  ap- 
propriate. 

Former  president  Brian  Segal 
provided  strong  leadership  for 
support  of  the  centre,  and  acting 
president  Jack  MacDonald  has 
endorsed  that  position.  Numerous 
faculty,  staff  and  students  have 
given  financial  and  other  support 
to  the  centre,  recognizing  the 
benefits  it  will  bring  to  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  the  University’s  under- 


standing that  the  centre  will  be 
called  the  Guelph  Civic  Centre 
and  that  one  of  the  facilities  in  the 
centre  is  likely  to  be  named  the  du 
Maurier  Arts  Theatre  in  recogni- 
tion of  a substantial  donation  to 
the  centre  from  du  Maurier  Arts 
Limited  and  Imasco,  the  holding 
company  for  Imperial  Tobacco 
Limited  (and  other  businesses). 

To  enhance  relationships  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  University 
and  to  make  use  of  facilities  not 
available  on  campus,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  some  University 
events  will  be  held  at  the  civic 
centre.  Those  decisions  will  be 


made  by  units  that  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  centre. 

Individual  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are,  of  course, 
free  to  make  their  own  decisions 
about  the  appropriateness  of  using 
facilities  funded  from  tobacco 
revenue.  It  is  not  the  admini- 
stration’s intention  to  attempt  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  its  many  con- 
stituents who,  understandably, 
hold  strong  and  conflicting  views 
on  this  complex  issue. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly 
Acting  Vice-President, 
Academic 


Take  action  on  pension  reform  recommendations 


The  U of  G Staff  Association  is 
deeply  concerned  that  there  has 
been  no  move  so  far  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  address  the  issue  of  pension 
reform. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions,  set  up  by  Brian  Segal  in 
the  summer  of  1991,  spent  a year 
studying  the  current  pension 
plans.  The  task  force  set  out  to 
educate  U of  G’s  employees  and 
retirees  about  the  plans  by  pub- 
lishing a series  of  articles  in  At 
Guelph.  The  group  then  consulted 
with  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  through  town  hall 
meetings  and  sent  a survey  to  all 
employees  and  retirees. 

Chaired  by  Prof.  John  Benson, 
Economics,  the  task  force  ob- 
tained a consensus  opinion  of 
what  was  important  to  pension 
plan  members  and  prepared  a 
report  in  consultation  with  senior 
administration  and  the  Uni- 
versity’s actuary,  Towers  Perin. 

Completed  in  June  1992,  this 
report  recommended  a suite  of 
reforms  that  would  bring 
Guelph’s  pension  plans  more  into 
line  with  those  at  other  Ontario 
universities.  The  task  force  also 
recommended  that  the  reforms, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  pension 


indexation,  should  start  to  be  put 
in  place  by  September  1992. 

Since  fall  1992,  the  Pension  Re- 
form Implementation  Group  has 
worked  with  Towers  Perin  and 
developed  a timetable  and  method 
by  which  the  reforms  could  be 
financed  out  of  pension  surplus. 

This  February,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors approved  a motion  that  will 
release  some  of  the  surplus  money 
in  the  pension  fund,  making  it 
financially  possible  for  the 
University  to  act  on  these  reforms. 

Members  of  the  U of  G Staff 
Association  (UGSA)  depend 
heavily  on  the  University’s  pen- 
sion to  provide  for  their  retire- 
ment. The  salary  level  of  most 
support  staff  precludes  the  ac- 
cumulation of  RRSPs  and  other 


I am  writing  in  regards  to  the 
security  audit  that  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  campus.  A study  of  this 
type  must  not  neglect  to  balance 
building  security  and  access. 

Security  on  university  campuses 
has  become  an  important  issue  in 
light  of  the  recent  murder  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  The  con- 


investment  cushions  for  old  age. 

Staff  believe  that  the  pension  is 
an  extremely  important  part  of 
their  overall  compensation  pack- 
age, and  a pension  that  falls  even 
two  per  cent  below  the  consumer 
price  index  can  lead  to  severe  in- 
come curtailment  five  or  10  years 
after  retirement. 

Now  that  surplus  pension  funds 
have  been  made  available,  the 
UGSA  believes  it’s  time  for  the 
University  to  begin  implementing 
the  task  force  recommendations. 
In  this  time  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty, University  employees  need 
to  know  that  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quately indexed  pension  when 
they  retire. 


cem  for  safety  is  important,  but 
any  sort  of  restricted-access  poli- 
cy must  consider  student  needs. 

On  two  occasions  this  semester, 
I have  been  locked  out  of  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Building 
while  trying  to  attend  a Wednes- 
day evening  lecture.  At  the  HAFA 
Building,  all  you  can  do  is  guess 
which  doors  are  open  after  6 p.m. 
Situations  such  as  these  are  pos- 
sibly unsafe  as  well  as  frustrating. 

The  security  audit  must  look  at 
the  personal  risk  of  standing  alone 
at  night  waiting  to  enter  a build- 
ing. A dark  outdoor  area  would 
seem  to  pose  a much  greater  crime 
risk  than  a well-lit  indoor  area. 

I challenge  acting  president  Jack 
MacDonald  to  balance  building 
security  with  access  in  any  secu- 
3rity  plan  implemented. 

Jonathan  Fage 
HAFA  Co-op,  Semester  5 


Spring  Cleaning? 

Let  us  do  your  carpets. 

♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 

At  your  service! 


Diane  Boyd 
President,  UGSA 

Building  audit  should  be  balanced 
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T.G.  Colley  & Sons  Limited 

Insurance  Brokers  Since  1934 

♦ Auto  ♦ Home 
♦ Business  ♦ Life 

Let  us  serve  you  from  our  new  location  at: 
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Guelph,  Ontario  N1G4V8 
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Lab  school  supporters  rally  to  oppose  move  of  practicum 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

About  100  parents,  alumni, 
staff  and  students  packed  a 
room  in  the  University  Centre 
March  29  to  show  their  support 
for  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies  lab  schools  and  to  voice 
their  opposition  to  a discussion 
paper  that  proposes  training  child 
studies  students  at  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  Centre. 

The  meeting  began  with  an  al- 
most unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  schools  from  parents  who  had 
completed  a recent  questionnaire. 
The  survey  showed  that  44  out  of 
52  who  responded  would  willing- 
ly pay  more  to  send  their  children 
to  the  part-time  nursery  school  if 
that’s  what  it  would  take  to  keep 
it  open. 

“The  message  is  people  want  to 
fight  to  keep”  the  lab  schools 


operating,  said  Marvin  Stemeroff, 
a local  management  consultant 
and  father  of  a toddler  and  pre- 
schooler in  the  nursery  school. 
“It’s  not  easy  in  these  times  to  say: 
‘I  will  pay  more.’  This  is  a very 
strong  message.” 

Stemeroff  said  the  parents  who 
responded  to  the  survey  consider 
the  30-year-old  lab  schools 
unique  in  Guelph.  They  value  the 
University/community  link  and 
rate  the  lab  schools  better  than 
other  facilities  in  the  city  for 
child-to-teacher  ratios,  interac- 
tion with  parents,  caring  teachers, 
new  ideas,  quality  of  creative 
play,  existence  of  observation 
booths  and  even  the  quality  of  the 
facilities,  which  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  aging  and  shab- 
by. 

“People  are  focusing  on  the  pro- 
gram and  not  caring  too  much 
whether  the  paint  is  peeling  or  the 


shingles  are  falling  off,” 
Stemeroff  said. 

Asked  for  alternatives  to  closing 
the  lab  schools,  the  parents  sur- 
veyed suggested  using  parents  as 
volunteers,  involving  other 
academic  departments  and  run- 
ning the  schools  on  a smaller  scale 
with  higher  fees. 

Since  the  1950s,  the  lab  schools 
have  been  a training  ground  for 
child  studies  students.  As  part  of 
their  curriculum,  about  80  stu- 
dents a year  work  in  supervised 
teams  designing  and  implement- 
ing programs  for  the  total  of  150 
children  who  participate  through- 
out the  year. 

Parents  became  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  lab  schools 
when  they  learned  late  this  fall 
that  the  spring  semester  program 
would  be  cancelled.  Because  only 
eight  students  signed  up,  the 
department  has  decided  to  pro- 


vide the  spring  practicum  in  the 
child-care  centre.  It  will  serve  as 
a pilot  project  for  a possible  per- 
manent switch  to  the  centre. 

A discussion  paper  that  came  to 
light  in  January  also  raised  doubts 
about  the  future  of  the  lab  schools. 
Written  by  lab  schools  director 
Barb  Stuart  and  U of  G Child- 
Care  Centre  director  Judy  Myhill, 
the  paper  says  that  reduced  fund- 
ing, substandard  facilities  and 
pressures  to  restructure  have 
prompted  a reassessment  of  the 
schools.  The  document  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  ad  hoc  curriculum 
review  committee  looking  into 
the  child  studies  program. 

Prof.  Joe  Tindale,  acting  chair  of 
the  department,  has  assured 
parents  that  the  lab  schools  will 
reopen  as  usual  next  fall  and 
winter.  He  has  said  the  depart- 
ment has  not  set  any  deadline  for 
making  a decision  about  the  future 
of  the  schools  and  the  practicum. 

Panelists  invited  to  speak  at  the 
March  29  meeting  expressed  their 
concerns  about  a possible  closing 
of  the  lab  schools. 

Julie  Chambers,  a student 
teacher  in  the  lab  schools,  said 
she’s  worried  that  the  closing 
could  diminish  the  learning  ex- 
perience for  child  studies  stu- 
dents. 

Sense  of  ownership 

Students  "will  lose  that  impor- 
tant sense  of  ownership  and  may 
not  feel  an  integral  part  of  the 
program”  at  the  child-care  centre, 
she  said.  At  the  lab  schools,  they 
plan  activities,  structure  the  en- 
vironment and  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  program. 

Chambers  argued  that  because 
the  lab  schools  are  not  state  of  the 
art,  students  learn  to  be  resource- 
ful. This  better  prepares  them  for 
the  real  world  than  working  in  a 
modem  facility,  she  said. 

“As  long  as  the  lab  schools  en- 
vironment is  safe,  we  should 
focus  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
environment,  not  on  the  environ- 
ment itself.” 

Students  have  echoed 
Chambers’s  concern  in  a petition 
circulated  by  fourth-year  child 
studies  student  Michelle  Wiens. 


More  than  160  signed  the  peti- 
tion, which  says  “closure  would 
diminish  the  quality  of  instruction 
and  group  learning.” 

Meeting  organizer  Lisa  Mac- 
pherson,  a child  studies  graduate 
working  in  a Guelph  nursery 
school,  said  the  lab  schools  prac- 
ticum “helped  put  in  perspective 
the  39  other  courses  I took.”  She 
said  she  continues  to  use  the  skills 
she  learned  at  the  schools. 

Primary  mandate 

Rhonda  Williams,  an  early- 
childhood  educator  at  the  lab 
schools,  invoked  the  University’s 
commitment  to  teaching,  research 
and  community  service  in  the 
Towards  2000  aims  document  to 
argue  against  closing.  “The 
primary  mandate  of  the  lab 
schools  is  teaching,"  she  said. 
"The  primary  mandate  of  the 
child-care  centre  is  to  provide 
child  care.” 

She  noted  that  community 
health  and  child-care  agencies, 
hospitals  and  doctors  refer 
children  to  the  lab  schools.  “I  sug- 
gest the  preservation  of  that  (com- 
munity) link  be  carefully  con- 
sidered.” 

Parents,  social  workers  and  stu- 
dents praised  the  lab  schools  in  a 
string  of  testimonials.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  students  is  "amaz- 
ing,” said  one  parent.  The  school 
provides  an  invaluable  service  by 
taking  special-needs  children 
referred  by  local  agencies,  said 
another. 

Tindale  said  feedback  about  the 
proposal  to  move  the  practicum 
“will  certainly  be  part  of  our 
decision  making.”  But  no 
decision  is  likely  before  the 
spring  pilot  project  is  assessed,  he 
said.  “Our  chief  concern  ...  is  to 
run  the  best  practicum  experience 
for  child  studies  students." 

He  said  he  intends  to  keep 
parents,  staff  and  students  in- 
formed throughout  the  entire 
review  process. 

After  the  meeting.  Macpherson 
said:  “It’s  pretty  clear  that  there  is 
no  need  to  even  consider  this 
proposal.  The  University  has  an 
outstanding  program  and  there  is 
no  need  to  really  consider  chang- 
ing it.”  □ 


Students  rate  him  tops 

Baljit  Singh,  a PhD  student  in  the  Department  of  Teaching  Excellence  Award  of  the  Central  Student 
Biomedical  Sciences,  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Association. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Canada  Council  cuts  could  affect  quality  of  education:  faculty 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Recent  cuts  to  the  Canada  Council  have 
raised  a tide  of  ire  among  campus  faculty 
who  believe  the  cutbacks  epitomize  the 
government’s  indifference  to  artistic  ef- 
forts. 

They  say  the  cutbacks  will  affect  every 
aspect  of  art,  from  creation  to  distribution 
and  promotion,  and  could  have  repercus- 
sions for  the  quality  of  education  that  stu- 
dents receive  in  the  creative  arts. 

Although  campus  research  is  funded  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC) 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  creative  en- 
deavors of  faculty  are  often  funded  by  the 
Canada  Council.  The  government  has  cut 
the  council’s  grants  budget  by  $8.7  million. 
In  contrast,  research  funding  through 
NSERC  and  SSHRC  — although  not  in- 
creasing — did  not  suffer  any  cutbacks. 

Yet  the  need  for  funding  in  the  creative 
arts  is  just  as  essential  as  it  is  in  the  social, 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  says  Prof. 
Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Art.  The  creative  productivity  of 
faculty  reflects  the  vitality  of  a program. 


much  like  the  number  of  publications 
reflects  the  scholarship  of  a science  pro- 
gram, he  says. 

In  the  Fine  Art  Department,  funding  for  a 
visiting  Canadian  artists  program  is  jeop- 
ardized by  the  cuts,  says  Shuebrook.  The 
shortfall  may  also  limit  the  availability  of 
sessional  instructors,  who  now  take  up 
most  of  the  teaching  load  of  the  first-year 
fine  arts  studio  program.  Working  artists 
employed  as  instructors  are  already  paid 
“slave  wages,”  he  says,  and  reduced 
Canada  Council  support  may  force  many  of 
them  to  move  elsewhere.  In  the  end,  “we’ll 
get  lesser  people  to  fill  these  positions,"  he 
says. 

Fine  art  professor  Suzy  Lake  notes  that 
established  artists  like  herself  who  work  in 
universities  may  be  passed  over  for  funding 
in  favor  of  up-and-coming  artists.  “I  can’t 
argue  with  that,”  she  says,  but  for  other 
mid-career  artists  who  serve  as  sessional 
instructors  to  make  ends  meet,  “it’s  like 
they’re  being  punished  for  being  financial- 
ly responsible." 

Hopes  to  establish  positions  on  campus 
for  artists-in-residence  to  cultivate  the 
creativity  of  aspiring  writers  and  artists 
have  been  dashed  by  the  Canada  Council 
cutbacks.  The  council’s  budget  for  its 


writer-in-residence  program,  for  example, 
has  been  eliminated. 

This  loss  will  impoverish  all  universities, 
says  Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer.  English, 
who  served  as  writer-in-residence  at  the 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Island  from 
1989  to  1990. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  consult  a writer 
must  now  seek  out  one  of  the  already 
beleaguered  writers  on  campus,  she  says. 
And  with  a teaching  load  of  five  courses, 
plus  committee  work  and  advising  of 
graduate  students,  she  is  already  limited  in 
the  amount  of  time  she  can  spend  on  her 
own  writing. 

"The  cutbacks  make  it  increasingly  im- 
possible for  writers  to  do  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do,  which  is  write,"  she  says. 

The  cuts  will  also  affect  funding  for  dis- 
tribution and  promotional  programs  for 
writers,  including  public  readings  and  lec- 
tures. 

Like  other  faculty,  Kulyk  Keefer  and 
Shuebrook  are  both  concerned  that  last 
year’s  merger  between  SSHRC  and  the 
Canada  Council  will  change  the  adjudica- 
tion for  funding.  Faculty  in  the  creative  arts 
question  whether  the  criteria  for  funding 
will  stress  collaborative  efforts. 

“In  this,  there’s  a greater  emphasis  in  the 


sciences  than  in  the  arts,”  says  Shuebrook. 
"It’s  very  rare  that  lone  scientists  will  work 
in  their  basement.” 

Increasingly,  the  government  has  en- 
couraged corporate  sponsorship  of  art.  but 
this  is  likely  to  promote  less  risk  taking  and 
leaps  of  faith  in  artistic  works,  says  Depart- 
ment of  Drama  chair  Ric  Knowles.  "If 
you’re  a black  lesbian  socialist,  your  show 
won’t  go,"  he  says.  “Or  at  least  they’ll  be 
fewer  of  them." 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  funding  for  the  arts 
has  dried  up.  says  Knowles.  Under  the 
Mulroney  government,  “there’s  been  a 
general  devaluing  of  the  things  that  we  do 
across  the  board." 

He  does  give  credit  to  the  Canada  Council 
for  divvying  up  the  burden  of  the  cutbacks 
judiciously.  Individual  artists  will  general- 
ly only  suffer  a five-per-cent  loss  in  fund- 
ing for  creative  works. 

In  the  end,  however,  both  academic  and 
artistic  endeavors  in  departments  such  as 
Drama,  English  and  Fine  Art  will  be  cur- 
tailed by  the  funding  cuts,  says  Knowles. 
He  notes  with  irony  that  both  his  depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  English  offer 
programs  in  Canadian  culture.  "What 
we’re  studying  has  been  devastated  by 
these  cutbacks."  □ 
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Teaching,  scholarship  and  learning 


Winds  of  change  blow  at  conference  on  faculty  roles,  rewards 


Editor’s  note:  In  January,  the 
American  Association  of  Higher 
Education  (AAHE)  launched  a 
forum  on  faculty  roles  and 
rewards  within  a changing 
university  climate.  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology,  attended 
the  conference  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  as  part  of  a U of  G team 
with  Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  acting 
associate  vice-president,  aca- 
demic; Prof.  Joe  Cunsolo,  Math- 
ematics and  Statistics;  and 
Mei-fei  Elrick  of  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services.  This  is 
Middleton’s  report  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  forum  had  four  major  themes: 
the  changing  nature  of  faculty 
work;  approaches  to  documenta- 
tion and  evaluation;  faculty  incen- 
tives and  rewards;  and  strategies 
for  leadership.  The  Guelph  team 
presented  a case  study  on  “The 
Scholarship  of  Teaching:  The 
Guelph  Experience  with  Diversity 
in  Scholarship." 

The  response  to  this  case  study, 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  a 
forum  dominated  by  presenta- 
tions from  the  United  States,  was 
one  of  genuine  surprise.  Par- 
ticipants were  amazed  that  at  least 
one  North  American  university 
had  already  accomplished  so 
much. 

Impressed  by  policies 

Most  were  impressed  by  the 
policies  that  U of  G has  put  in 
place  and  by  the  degree  of 
flexibility  our  faculty  members 
have  in  shaping  their  career  paths, 
should  they  want  to  use  it. 

What  were  the  other  messages 
from  the  conference?  From  the 
presentations,  it  was  clear  that 
within  the  United  States,  there  is 
a ground  swell  of  change  that  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  all  univer- 
sities from  the  small  liberal  arts 
colleges  to  the  top-tier,  largely  re- 
search-oriented universities. 

A frequent  theme  was  the  need 
for  accountability  in  the  face  of 
diminishing  financial  resources. 
It’s  clear  that  whoever  pays  the 
piper  will  call  the  tune. 

No  longer  is  it  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  universities  to  say: 
“Trust  us.  we  are  doing  a good 
job.  We  know  what  is  best  for 


ourselves  and  society." 

This  reality  was  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Wilhelmina  Delco,  a 
member  of  the  Texas  State  House 
of  Representatives,  in  her  con- 
tribution to  a session  on  restruc- 
turing the  academy  from  within. 

If  the  pressure  for  change  is  still 
a ground  swell  in  the  United 
States,  then  the  storm  that  has 
given  rise  to  it  may  well  have 
developed  in  the  United  King- 
dom. In  his  address.  Sir  William 
Taylor,  former  vice-chancellor  at 
the  University  of  Hull  and  cur- 
rently a visiting  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, spoke  of  the  revolution  that 
has  overtaken  British  universities. 

For  years,  universities  had 
dragged  their  feet  in  the  face  of 
rising  demands  for  accountability 
by  government,  said  Taylor.  Sud- 
denly and  swiftly,  the  government 
began  enacting  legislation  that 
has  dramatically  changed  the 
British  university  system. 

In  1988,  for  example,  tenure  was 
abolished.  Next,  a system  of  ex- 
ternal audits  to  assess  quality  was 
put  in  place.  National  pay  scales 
for  academic  positions  were  es- 
tablished and,  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  the  audits,  govern- 
ment now  controls  the  amounts  of 
money  transferred  to  each  univer- 
sity. 

Finally,  and  by  the  stroke  of  a 
legislative  pen,  the  number  of 
universities  was  doubled  over- 
night in  1992.  In  accordance  with 
this  increase,  targets  for  acces- 
sibility (currently  at  1 8 per  cent  of 
high  school  graduates)  have  been 
raised  to  between  25  and  30  per 
cent  by  the  tum  of  the  century. 

Warned  listeners 

Taylor  discussed  both  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  effects  of  these 
changes,  but  warned  his  listeners 
to  take  heed  of  the  methods  by 
which  change  has  been  imposed 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  the  emphasis  on 
change  was  clear,  the  four  major 
themes  were  not  neglected.  Senior 
administrators,  who  formed  the 
majority  of  attendees,  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  need  to  Find 
better  ways  to  recognize  and 
reward  all  activities  that  are  part 
of  a faculty  member’s  respon- 
sibilities. The  major  focus  here 
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was  on  teaching. 

Despite  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, it  has  long  been  argued  that 
teaching  is  undervalued  at  univer- 
sities, a statement  reinforced  in 
Canada  by  the  Smith  Commission 
Report  but  for  which  strong 
evidence  has  been  lacking.  Now  a 
comprehensive  study  of  U.S. 
universities  has  been  completed 
that  substantiates  the  claim. 

James  Fairweather  of  the  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
reported  that  he  has  compiled  a 
large  database  that  shows  no  mat- 
ter how  you  cut  the  cake,  the 
results  are  the  same  — when  it 
comes  to  compensation,  teaching 
ranks  second  to  research. 

David  Scott,  a former  provost  at 
Michigan  State  University,  ac- 
knowledged the  reality  of 
Fairweather’s  data.  He  also  la- 
mented the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  a stronger  advocate  of  teach- 
ing when  he  was  in  a position  of 
influence. 

Creative  input 

Many  of  the  case  studies 
presented  at  the  conference  strug- 
gled with  the  same  question  — 
how  to  move  forward  in  im- 
plementing effective  change. 
Most  teams  could  recognize  the 
problem.  What  they  sought  was 
creative  input  as  to  how  their 
respective  universities  might  bet- 
ter recognize  and  more  effectively 
reward  all  aspects  of  scholarship. 

Many  were  just  beginning  to 
take  on  the  challenge;  others  were 
more  advanced  in  their  thinking 
and  policy  making.  The  irony 
seems  to  be  that  collectively,  we 
know  how  to  address  the  pro- 


Prof. Sandy  Middleton 


blems  and  the  tools  are  at  hand. 
What  we  need  is  the  will  to  use 
them. 

That  perception  was  reinforced 
by  Lee  Shulman  of  Stanford 
University,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Education.  He 
argued  that  part  of  our  problem 
lies  in  the  way  we  teach.  For  most 
of  us,  teaching  is  a solitary  activity 
and,  as  such,  is  removed  from  the 
academy.  For  teaching  to  regain 
the  respect  it  once  had,  it  must  be 
restored  to  a position  of  centrality, 
said  Shulman.  And  he  offered 
three  principles  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing that: 

■ Teaching  will  only  become 
valued  when  it  is  seen  as  a 
scholarly  activity  within  the 
discipline. 

■ Teaching  must  be  represented 
by  its  visible  artifacts. 

■ Teaching  must  be  open  to  peer 
review. 

In  his  elaboration  on  each  of 
these  points,  Shulman  provided 
examples  of  where  current  prac- 
tice falls  short,  followed  by  ex- 
amples of  how  his  principles 


could  be  achieved.  In  so  doing,  he 
exploded  many  myths,  including 
the  ones  that  say  peer  evaluation 
is  synonymous  with  classroom 
visitation  and  that  a good  research 
seminar  provides  enough  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  the  teach- 
ing potential  of  prospective  facul- 
ty- 

All  in  all,  even  though  many 
warning  bells  were  sounded,  the 
conference  provided  cause  for  op- 
timism. It  was  gratifying  to  find 
such  a large  contingent  of  senior 
academic  administrators  wres- 
tling with  the  issues,  particularly 
those  surrounding  the  university’s 
teaching  mission. 

Know  the  solution 

In  addition,  it  was  reassuring  to 
find  that  we  do  know  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  that  we  often  know 
what  the  solution  must  be.  What 
we  still  need  to  find,  however,  is 
the  way  to  alter  the  prevailing 
academic  climate  so  that  effective 
change  can  flourish. 

With  the  sound  foundation  laid 
in  San  Antonio  and  another  two 
forums  planned  for  the  future,  the 
AAHE  is  well  positioned  to  in- 
fluence the  change  in  climate. 

In  conclusion,  there  were  many 
memorable  anecdotes  and  quotes 
that  captured  the  flavor  of  the 
forum.  As  we  struggle  to  create  a 
more  open  and  supportive  aca- 
demic climate  at  Guelph,  we 
might  do  well  to  ponder  the  fol- 
lowing quote  from  San  Antonio: 
“Remember,  resistance  to  change 
is  directly  proportional  to 
privilege.”  □ 


Change  requires  co-operative  effort 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  letter  by  Prof. 
Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology,  was  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  University  Affairs. 

As  a 3M  fellow  who  did  not  sign  the  widely 
circulated  letter  to  Canadian  university  presidents, 

I wish  to  make  a few  comments. 

I withheld  my  signature  not  because  I don’t  agree 
that  teaching  is  generally  undervalued  at  Canadian 
universities,  but  because  I did  not  wish  to  indict  an 
already  supportive  senior  administration  at 
Guelph. 

Although  there  is  more  to  be  done  at  U of  G,  we 
have  already  achieved  much.  Over  the  years, we 
have  put  in  place  the  following:  a statement  of  our 
aims  and  objectives  ( Toward  2000)  that  outlines 
all  aspects  of  the  University’s  mission  and  the 
roles  of  its  members  in  achieving  them;  a set  of 
learning  objectives  that  outlines  our  expectations 
of  graduates;  a Teaching  Support  Services  unit 
that  provides  a host  of  supportive  activities  for 
teaching  on  campus;  a policy  that  gives  faculty 
active  choice,  and  therefore  flexibility,  in  choos- 
ing how  they  wish  their  academic  careers  to 
develop  and  how  their  activities  should  be  as- 
sessed; a modest  instructional  development  grants 
program;  and  a number  of  awards  for  outstanding 
teachers. 

Thus,  U of  G had  already  pre-empted  many  of 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  3M  fellows’ 
letter.  Yet,  I maintain  that  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere and  attitudes  on  the  Guelph  campus  are  little 
different  from  those  at  most  Canadian  universities. 
The  question  is  why? 

The  problem,  I suggest,  lies  with  us,  the  faculty. 
At  Guelph,  it  appears  that  my  colleagues  are  reluc- 
tant to  change  behavior  patterns  they  are  comfor- 
tably familiar  with.  Despite  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  policies  at  U of  G,  few  faculty 
members  have  seized  the  opportunities  offered.  As 
a result,  we  still  submit  to  inadequate  assessment 


of  our  teaching  scholarship  and  show  limited  ap- 
preciation of  the  whole  teaching  endeavor. 

The  greatest  stock  among  most  of  my  colleagues 
is  still  placed  on  the  traditional  value  of  research 
as  the  true  measure  of  scholarship.  Although  we 
apparently  yearn  for  change  and  blame  others  for 
our  failure  to  achieve  it,  we  appear  reluctant  to  be 
active  participants  in  effecting  the  change. 

But  those  who  are  well  served  by  the  system  may 
ask  why  we  should  seek  for  change?  The  evidence 
is  clear.  Times  are  changing  along  with  attitudes 
and  financial  resources.  As  a result,  we  must  be- 
come more  resourceful  in  how  we  address  our 
responsibilities  to  our  students.  Such  demands 
may  well  require  more  time  and  effort  — time  that 
may  take  us  away  from  our  traditional  scholarly 
activities. 

It  may  also  mean  that  the  individual  “rewards” 
will  be  different.  But  I see  a greater  collective 
reward  in  the  emergence  of  a new,  healthy  and 
dynamic  atmosphere  where  the  futile  split  be- 
tween “researchers”  and  “teachers”  will  disap- 
pear, to  be  replaced  by  one  of  mutual  respect  for 
the  unique  contributions  of  each  member  of  the 
University. 

I acknowledge  that  most  of  us  do  not  enjoy 
change,  but  the  continual  pointing  of  fingers  and 
the  search  for  new  scapegoats  will  not  solve  our 
dilemma.  Effective  change  will  come  about  only 
when  we  genuinely  desire  it.  It  will  require  time, 
commitment  and,  yes,  sacrifice.  It  cannot  be 
achieved  by  the  edicts  of  university  presidents 
alone,  nor  can  it  be  achieved  by  the  agitation  of  a 
handful  of  zealous  faculty  members.  Instead,  it 
will  require  a truly  co-operative  effort  by  all  mem- 
bers of  our  universities  and  one  that  is  based  on 
trust,  respect  and  a genuine  appreciation  of  the 
complete  academic  endeavor.  □ 
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Creelman  makeover 
awaits  B of  G stamp 


Building  renaming  to  honor  Powell 


The  Human  Biology  Building,  above, 
will  be  renamed  the  J.T.  Powell  Build- 
ing this  fall  in  honor  of  retired  human 
biology  professor  John  Powell,  left, 
who  in  1965  created  what  is  now  the 
School  of  Human  Biology. 

At  its  February  meeting,  Board  of 
Governors  approved  a request  by  the 
school’s  faculty  to  rename  the  build- 
ing. Powell,  who  retired  in  1985,  is 


known  on  campus  for  his  Cardiovas- 
cular Club  and  back  clinics  and  is 
renowned  internationally  for  his 
work  with  the  Olympic  Academy  in 
Greece. 

The  20th  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  building  is  October,  and  the 
renaming  ceremony  will  be  held 
during  Homecoming,  which  runs 
Oct.  1 to  3.  □ 


Human  Rights  Task  Force  sets  goals 


Continued  from  page  1 
that  racism  is  the  most  prevalent 
and  virulent  problem  here  and 
across  Ontario,  and  has  agreed  on 
a definition  of  racism:  the  power 
individuals  and  groups  of  one  race 
use  to  systematically  oppress 
those  of  another  race. 

“Embedded  in  the  psychology, 
society,  economy  and  culture  of 
the  Eurocentric  world,  white 
racism  is  an  integral  component  of 
Canadian  society,”  says  the  task 
force’s  preamble.  “We  recognize 
that  white  supremacist  attitudes 
— not  extreme  attitudes  like  those 
found  in  specific  organized 
groups,  but  rather  underlying  ones 
that  permeate  Canadian  society  as 
a whole  — are  found  on  this  cam- 
pus.” 

The  group  has  also  established 
three  goals: 

■ To  eliminate  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination at  U of  G. 

■ To  promote  a working,  learning 
and  living  environment  that  is 
safe  and  free  of  humiliation  and 
discrimination,  and  that  maxi- 
mizes and  encourages  the 
development  of  all  persons. 

■ To  uphold  the  freedoms  of  in- 
quiry and  expression  while  en- 
suring that  the  exercise  of  these 
freedoms  does  not  simul- 


taneously deny  or  make  dif- 
ficult the  exercise  of  similar 
freedoms  to  others. 

John  says  these  aims  will  be  ac- 
complished  by  developing 
policies,  initiatives  and  programs 
directed  at  ensuring  employment 
equity,  physical  safety,  effective 
complaint-resolution  procedures, 
access  to  and  completion  of  any 
program  of  study  offered  and  — 
most  importantly  — campus- 
wide education  and  training  in 
anti-racism  and  anti-discrimi- 
natory behavior. 

“The  task  force  recognizes  ef- 
fective and  proactive  education  is 
the  key  to  changing  attitudes  and 
behaviors  for  a discrimination- 
free  working  and  living  environ- 
ment,” says  John,  “so  the  major 
thrust  of  the  task  force’s  work  is 
the  creation  of  an  education  com- 
ponent.” 

The  group  is  developing  recom- 
mendations for  reviewing  the 
University  system  in  the  areas  of 
student  recruitment  and  admis- 
sions; hiring,  appointments, 
promotion  and  tenure;  curriculum 
and  library  resources;  student  sup- 
port services;  and  the  general 
climate  of  education  on  campus. 

The  task  force  acknowledges 
that  dealing  with  complaints  is  an 
important  part  of  the  human  rights 


process.  Members  of  the  group 
are  developing  a multi-step  com- 
plaint mechanism,  beginning  with 
informal  consultation  and  leading 
to  more  formal  steps  of  mediation 
and  adjudication. 

John  says  these  procedures  are 
not  meant  to  replace  agreements 
and  procedures  already  in  place 
between  employee  groups  and  the 
University,  but  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective means  for  dealing  with 
human  rights  complaints. 

The  task  force  anticipates 
having  its  policy  draft  ready  by 
June,  when  consultation  will 
begin  with  the  University  com- 
munity. Because  the  student 
population  will  be  reduced  during 
the  summer  months,  their  input  — 
which  the  committee  considers 
critical  — will  be  sought  in  the 
fall,  with  submission  to  Board  of 
Governors  to  follow. 

“For  the  policy  to  succeed,  it 
will  need  the  sustained  personal 
commitment  of  the  president, 
leadership  from  the  board  and 
Senate,  financial  backing  and 
responsibility  and  accountability 
across  the  campus,”  says  John. 
“The  entire  University  com- 
munity must  ensure  an  environ- 
ment free  from  racism  and  dis- 
crimination.” □ 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Don’t  get  out  the  wetnaps, 
chopsticks  or  salad  spoons  yet.  Al- 
though chances  are  good  that 
Creelman  Hall  will  be  serving 
Harvey’s  hamburgers,  Swiss 
Chalet  chicken  and  a bevy  of  other 
foods  by  fall,  plans  to  renovate  the 
cafeteria  still  hinge  on  Board  of 
Governors  approval. 

Garry  Round,  director  of 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services,  is 
“99-per-cent  sure”  a $ 1.5-million 
makeover  of  Creelman  Hall  will 
be  approved  at  the  board’s  April 
meeting.  He’s  making  arrange- 
ments to  get  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, but  he’s  also  set  up  contin- 
gency plans  in  case  the  proposed 
renovations  fall  through  and  he 
has  to  cancel  the  orders.  The  plans 
were  approved  by  B of  G’s 
finance  committee  in  March. 

The  renovations  would  see  the 
elimination  of  the  cafeteria’s 
steam  tables  in  favor  of  service 
islands  and  food  counters.  In  ad- 
dition to  a Harvey's  counter, 
which  would  serve  Swiss  Chalet 
chicken,  expect  to  see  an  interna- 
tional entree  counter,  a deli  bar 
and  an  area  catering  to  vege- 
tarians. 

Round  says  the  emphasis  would 
be  on  variety  and  freshness  — 
addressing  the  concerns  of  cus- 
tomers who  look  at  an  egg  in  a 
steam  tray  and  wonder:  "What 
day  did  they  put  that  in  there?” 

The  removal  of  the  steam  tables, 
originally  installed  at  least  50 
years  ago,  would  open  up  what  is 
now  the  kitchen  at  the  back  of  the 
hall.  This  area  would  provide  a 
food-service  area  that  customers 
could  browse  through  as  they 
make  their  selections.  The  dining 
room  at  the  front  of  the  hall  would 
remain  largely  unchanged,  but 
reorganization  of  the  tables  and 
chairs  would  accommodate  more 
diners. 

The  food  would  not  only  be 
prepared  on  site,  but  also  in  sight 
of  the  customers,  says  Round. 
Cooks  at  each  counter  or  island 
would  prepare  and  serve  the  food, 
ensuring  freshness  and  adding  a 
personal  touch  to  the  service. 

The  new  arrangements  would 
ensure  a wide  variety  of  food,  he 
says.  The  international  food 
counter  would  offer  food  from 
selected  countries,  with  the 
country  changing  weekly.  A salad 
bar,  bakery,  soup  counter,  pasta 
kiosk  and  ice  cream  stand  would 
also  be  permanent  fixtures. 

Overall,  the  introduction  of 
Harvey’s  would  decrease  the 


amount  of  area  that  the  cafeteria 
now  dedicates  to  short-order  food 
preparation,  says  Round.  At  the 
same  time,  the  counter  should 
bolster  sales  of  such  standard  fare 
as  hamburgers  and  chicken. 

Campus  cafeterias  have  tried  to 
sell  high-quality  but  generic 
chicken  in  the  past,  but  with 
limited  success,  says  Round.  "I 
bring  in  Swiss  Chalet,  and 
everybody  thinks  I have  the  best 
chicken  in  town  . . . and  that’s 
what  it’s  all  about.”  Similarly, 
Harvey’s  has  the  best-selling 
hamburgers  among  18-  to  27- 
year-olds. 

The  renovations  have  been  two 
years  in  the  making,  with  consul- 
tants approaching  food-service 
staff  and  students  in  the  process, 
Round  says. 

Wellness  co-ordinator  Marlene 
Pfaff  and  Four  Warn  co-ordinator 
Angela  Close,  a fourth-year  ap- 
plied nutrition  student,  both  give 
their  nod  of  approval  to  the  chan- 
ges. They  agree  that  the  variety 
and  quality  of  food  would  be  a 
welcome  change  and  they  allay 
concerns  about  the  perceived 
profusion  of  junk  food  on  campus. 

“There’s  Harvey’s,  Swiss 
Chalet  and  McDonald’s  in  the  real 
world,”  says  Pfaff.  “My  job  is  to 
help  students  make  responsible 
choices.” 

“It  (fast  food)  is  there  if  the  stu- 
dents want  it,”  agrees  Close,  "but 
Food  Services  has  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  supply  variety."  The  key. 
she  adds,  is  “everything  in 
moderation.” 

The  renovations  to  Creelman 
hall  would  be  coupled  with  the 
closure  of  Der  Keller  cafeteria  in 
Johnston  Hall,  says  Round.  The 
increased  serving  capacity  of 
Creelman  would  accommodate 
the  increased  load,  he  says.  Der 
Keller  would  likely  become  a cof- 
fee shop.  □ 


Around  town 


Law  Day 

The  Wellington  Law  Association 
will  celebrate  Law  Day  with  a 
series  of  seminars  by  local  lawyers 
April  13  to  15  from  7:30  to  9 p.m. 
at  the  Ontario  Court  House  at  74 
Woolwich  St.  On  April  13.  discus- 
sion will  focus  on  small  business 
and  non-profit  organizations  as 
well  as  family  law.  On  April  14, 
the  topics  are  wills  and  Canada’s 
immigration  laws.  The  series  con- 
cludes April  15  with  discussions 
of  buying  real  estate  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.  □ 


IL  GOLf-  AND 
COUNTRY  S 
CLUB  S 


Rib  Eye  Steak $12.95 

Prime  cut  of  Rib  Steak  smothered  in 
our  BBO  sauce  or  dredged  through  our 
steak  spice  & grilled  to  perfection. 


Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  in  our  steak  and  seafood  restaurant.  Every  table  has  a view  of  the 
countryside  and  we  offer  exceptional  selection  and  service  to  our  customers . . . 

From  our  luncheon  menu . . . 

Daily  Soup  & Sandwich $7.95 

A bowl  of  our  homemade  soup 
followed  by  the  Sandwich  of  the  Day. 

New  York  BBQ  Steak $9.95  Springfields  Pasta 

A 6 oz.  Sirloin  grilled  with  the  best  sauce  Fresh  pasta  prepared  daily  for  the 
this  side  of  Texas,  or  try  it  with  our  fabulous  pasta  lover  in  you. 
steak  spice. 

From  our  dinner  menu.. . 

BBQ  Chicken $11.95 

A 1/2  chicken  slowly  roasted  with  our 
delicious  mesquite  BBQ  sauce. 


. $7.95 


Combo  Selection $13.95 

1/4  roast  chicken  and  1/2  rack 
of  pork  ribs. 

...and  so  much  more 


Our  banquet  rooms  will  accommodate  20  to  200  for  parties,  weddings  & other  special  occasions. 
Our  Conference  rooms  provide  a unique  working  environment  in  a pleasant,  relaxing  atmosphere. 


Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy.  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
Just  south  of  U of  G 
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Research  report 


EYC  program  puts  students  in  touch  with  the  environment 


Due  June  1 in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search are  proposals  for  the 
Whitaker  Foundation’s  support  of 
research  that  substantially  in- 
volves use  of  engineering  techni- 
ques or  principles. 

June  4 is  the  deadline  for  ap- 
plications to  the  Institute  for  Risk 
Research. 

Applications  are  due  June  22 
for: 

■ The  Canada  Council’s  Killam 
research  fellowship. 

■ The  Brigadier  W.N.  Bostock 
Memorial  Foundation’s  sup- 
port for  graduate  research  of 
practical  value  to  British 
Columbia’s  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry. 


■ External  Affairs’  Co-operative 
Security  Competition  Program 
for  projects  that  will  advance 
understanding,  knowledge  and 
public  discussion  of  co-opera- 
tive security  issues. 

■ The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council’s 
E.W.R.  Staecie  Memorial  Fel- 
lowship for  young  scientists. 

■ The  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil’s international  congresses  in 
Canada  grants. 

■ The  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services’  con- 
tinuation research  grants  for 
projects  related  to  human  dis- 
eases.O 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

Students,  research  and  the  en- 
vironment — the  Ontario 
government  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  this  con- 
nection with  its  Environmental 
Youth  Corps  (EYC)  program. 

The  program  provides  support 
for  research  and  summer  employ- 
ment for  students.  Last  year,  U of 
G received  $288,000  in  EYC 
funding  through  three  ministries 
— Environment,  Natural  Resour- 
ces and  Agriculture  and  Food  — 
resulting  in  a total  of  64  jobs. 

More  than  60  proposals  have 
been  submitted  for  support  for  this 
summer’s  funding,  says  Barbara 
Leachman,  contracts  officer  in  the 
Office  of  Research. 

“The  EYC  program  has  in- 
creased in  popularity  each  year  as 
successful  applicants,  pleased 
with  their  EYC  experience,  in- 
form others  about  the  advantages 
of  the  program,”  says  Leachman. 
She’s  been  promoting  the  youth 
corps  by  notifying  previous  award 
winners,  colleges  and  depart- 
ments of  upcoming  funding  com- 
petitions. In  addition,  EYC  news 
appears  on  the  GRIFF  informa- 
tion system. 

Breadth  of  topics 

The  projects  that  received  fund- 
ing to  hire  students  last  summer 
covered  a breadth  of  topics,  rang- 
ing from  the  genetic  analysis  of 
plants  and  fish  to  the  study  of 
songbird  breeding. 

"Being  an  active  part  of  such 
research  projects  not  only  gives 
students  the  practical  experience 
of  working  in  particular  fields  of 
study,  but  more  importantly,  it 
also  gives  them  further  exposure 
to  environmental  issues,"  says 
Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  Crop  Science. 
His  research  on  the  genetic  diver- 
sity of  plants  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jects that  received  EYC  funding. 

Over  the  summer,  Pauls  and  un- 
dergraduate student  Christine  Ide 
performed  DNA  extraction  and 
analysis  on  alfalfa  in  Ontario  to 
determine  the  plants’  genetic 
variety.  They  found  the  greater 
the  genetic  variety  in  a plant 
species,  the  better  its  buffering 
capacity  against  environmental 
change. 

The  theme  of  many  of  the  EYC- 
sponsored  research  projects  at 
Guelph  has  been  genetic  diversity 
in  species  as  indicators  of  suscep- 
tibility to  environmental  change. 
In  the  Department  of  Zoology,  for 
example: 


Zoology  PhD  student  Chris  Wilson,  left,  and  EYC  participant  Tys  Theijsmeijer,  a fourth-year  fisheries  biology 
student,  remove  a muscle  sample  from  a lake  trout  for  DNA  testing  as  part  of  a genetic  survey  of  native  lake 


trout  populations  in  Ontario. 

■ Prof.  Roy  Danzmann  and  stu- 
dent John  Warsky  studied 
genetic  diversity  in  fish  species 
in  the  Nottawasaga  River  to  try 
to  determine  what  fish  popula- 
tions should  be  protected. 

■ Prof.  Moira  Ferguson  and  EY C 
participant  Jason  Raine  studied 
genetically  distinct  wild  fish  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  drainage  basin 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  provide 
genetic  markers  of  what  fish  are 
most  sensitive  to  environmen- 
tal pollution  and  change. 

■ Prof.  Paul  Hebert’s  genetic 
study  of  lake  trout  in  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick 
was  complemented  by  a study 
of  plankton  as  an  indicator  of 
water  quality.  Working  with  re- 
search assistant  Chris  Wilson 
and  EYC  students  Jann  Den 
Bulk,  Mick  Legare  and  Tys 
Theijsmeijer,  Hebert  sought  to 
determine  if  water  pollution 
has  reached  a point  of  en- 
dangering the  trout. 

"The  students  sponsored  by  the 
EYC  program  have  been  really 
enthusiastic  and  have  learned  a 
lot,"  says  Prof.  Steve  Marshall, 
Environmental  Biology,  whose 
research  involves  anthropoid 
biodiversity.  "They  are  able  to 
gain  a variety  of  research  skills 
and  are  exposed  to  biodiversity 
in  the  environment.  Since  en- 
vironmental changes  have 


meant  the  loss  of  species,  being 
able  to  document  biodiversity  is 
central  to  future  environmental 
studies.” 

Marshall  is  studying  the  thou- 
sands of  insect  species  in  Ontario 
to  establish  a biodiversity  baseline 
that  can  be  used  to  measure  en- 
vironmental changes.  His  EYC 


Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 

research  assistants,  Angela 
Goering  and  Stephanie  Andrews, 
worked  at  organizing  and  prepar- 
ing a collection  of  more  than  a 
million  insects. 

In  another  EYC-sponsored 
project,  zoology  professors  Bill 
Beamish,  Andy  Rossiter  and 
David  Noakes  were  assisted  by 


students  in  a study  of  the  ecology 
of  lake  sturgeon.  Beamish  took 
James  Keary,  Paul  LeBlanc,  Tim 
Rundle,  Lisa  Rumper  and  Tara 
Jamieson  on  site  around  the 
Moose  River  basin  to  assess  the 
impact  of  a planned  hydroelectric 
installation  on  the  sturgeon  and 
the  lake’s  ecology. 

The  research  of  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology,  on  songbird 
breeding  ecology  also  received  a 
boost  from  EYC  student  Carolyn 
Brookfield’s  help  in  the  genetic 
study  of  the  goldfinch’s  breeding 
patterns. 

“The  EYC  program  provides  a 
great  experience  for  students,  who 
are  able  to  be  active  in  the  field, 
record  data  and  then  see  results,” 
says  Middleton.  “The  students  ex- 
perience all  ends  of  research.” 

At  the  Guelph  Agroforestry  Re- 
search Station  and  on  private 
farms  near  Guelph,  Margaret 
Grodde  and  Jonathan  Ball  worked 
with  environmental  biology 
professor  Andrew  Gordon  and 
technician  Peter  Williams,  help- 
ing with  agroforestry  research, 
working  in  the  plantations, 
measuring  trees,  collecting  data 
and  collaborating  on  ideas  for 
wildlife  surveys. 

And  at  the  Arboretum,  Debbie 
Pitt  carried  out  an  environmental 
survey  of  the  Arboretum  nature 
reserve.  This  entailed  an  in-depth 
survey  of  the  flora  and  fauna  at  the 
Arboretum  to  update  records  and 
produce  an  Arboretum  tour 
guide.O 


EYC  student  Andres  Kahar  interviews  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  Engineering,  for  an  article. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


The  write  environment  for  working 


by  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 

Last  summer,  I signed  on  as  an  environmental 
research  writer  in  the  Office  of  Research  under  the 
Ontario  government’s  Environmental  Youth  Corps 
program. 

My  job  was  to  write  stories  tracing  the  work  of 
U of  G researchers  in  the  areas  of  environmental 
and  agricultural  sciences. 

I covered  a variety  of  topics  ranging  from 
agricultural  land-use  monitoring  satellite  technol- 
ogy to  the  fate  of  volatile  organic  compounds.  My 
efforts  culminated  in  a feature  on  environmental 
engineering  published  in  the  fall/winter  issue  of 
the  University’s  Research  magazine. 

In  addition  to  fostering  my  news-writing  skills, 
the  program  gave  me  a chance  to  learn  about 
environmental  and  agricultural  research  first  hand. 


This  made  me  more  aware  of  many  environmental 
issues. 

It  also  gave  me  new  insight  into  the  researchers 
themselves.  The  people  I interviewed  weren’t  un- 
seen, anonymous  academics  squinting  at  strange 
concoctions  in  test  tubes.  They  were  dynamic 
individuals  working  in  the  field,  looking  to  lessen 
human  impact  on  the  environment. 

My  EYC  position  paved  a new  path  for  me, 
giving  me  the  basics  of  news  writing,  making  me 
aware  of  the  central  role  of  research  and  its  integral 
link  to  teaching  at  U of  G,  and  offering  me  an 
abbreviated  crash  course  in  environmental  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

Spreading  the  word  about  research  accomplish- 
ments and  environmental  issues  is  designed  to 
close  the  gap  between  research  findings  and  public 
awareness;  it  was  rewarding  to  be  a part  of  it.  □ 


Funding  deadlines 
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U of  G team  wins  race  to  develop 
humane  AI  technique  for  sheep 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 
An  international  race  to  develop  a 
humane,  non-invasive  method  of 
artificial  insemination  (AI)  and 
embryo  transfer  (ET)  in  sheep  has 
been  won  by  U of  G researchers. 

“We’ve  beaten  the  major  sheep- 
producing  countries  at  their  own 
game,”  says  Prof.  Brian  Buckrell, 
Population  Medicine,  project 
leader  for  the  Guelph  System  for 
Transcervical  Artificial  Insemi- 
nation. 

The  new  technique  will  help  the 
sheep  industry  take  advantage  of 
improvements  in  genetics  and 
health  that  can  only  be  realized 
through  the  use  of  frozen-semen 
AI  and  ET.  Because  sheep  are  the 
most  significant  food  animal 
species  in  the  world  and  AI  is  used 
extensively,  interest  in  the  tech- 
nique has  been  “phenomenal,” 
says  Buckrell,  who  began  work- 
ing on  the  project  in  1987  with 
animal  scientist  John  Walton  and 
graduate  student  Gary  Halbert. 

Because  semen  is  damaged 
during  freezing  and  thawing,  it 
must  be  deposited  directly  into  the 
uterus  to  achieve  acceptable  preg- 
nancy rates  in  all  species.  The 
sheep  has  a complex  cervical 
anatomy  that,  up  to  this  point,  has 
made  intrauterine  breeding  dif- 
ficult. As  a result,  the  sheep  world 
has  been  using  fresh-semen  AI 
(with  far  less  benefits  than  with 
frozen  semen)  or  has  injected 


frozen  semen  into  the  uterus  using 
a laparoscope  punctured  through 
the  abdominal  wall. 

Laparoscopy  is  a surgical  proce- 
dure requiring  veterinary  super- 
vision and  anesthesia.  “Its  use  has 
raised  concern  for  animal  wel- 
fare,” says  Buckrell,  “and  that  has 
driven  the  race  for  an  alternative 
approach.” 

The  technique  developed  at 
Guelph  is  intended  for  on-farm 
use,  requires  no  anesthesia,  and, 
in  on-farm  trials  in  Ontario,  has 
proven  to  be  comparable  with 
laparoscopy  in  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess rates.  The  technique  includes 
a system  for  efficient  handling  of 
sheep  and  a method  of  stabilizing 
the  cervix  while  introducing  the 
insemination  equipment  contain- 
ing the  frozen  semen  packaged  in 
0.5-millilitre  straws. 

The  system  was  tested  and 
modified  in  a breeding  trial  con- 
ducted from  1990  to  1992  by 
sheep  AI  program  co-ordinator 
Chris  Buschbeck.  The  trial  in- 
volved 2,000  ewes  in  Ontario  and 
1 ,500  outside  Canada.  Buschbeck 
recently  spent  four  weeks  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  intro- 
ducing the  system  to  the  leaders  of 
the  sheep  AI  world. 

“We  knew  we  had  a system  of 
interest,”  she  says,  “but  it  wasn’t 
until  I saw  the  Australian  reaction 
that  I realized  what  we  had  ac- 
complished.” 

A non-profit  organization. 
Ovine  Reproductive  Tech- 


nologies (ORT),  has  been  created 
to  market  the  equipment  and  tech- 
nology. Revenues  will  be  rein- 
vested into  equipment  improve- 
ments and  sheep  reproductive 
research.  The  ORT  board  of 
directors  consists  of  Buckrell, 
Walton  and  Buschbeck  and  repre- 
sentatives from  United  Breeders 
Inc.,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  Agricul- 
ture Canada,  the  Ontario  Sheep 
Marketing  Agency,  the  Canadian 
Sheep  Breeders  and  the  Canadian 
Sheep  Federation. 

The  long-term  strategy  of  the 
Guelph  team  is  to  use  the  tech- 
nique to  transfer  embryos 
produced  by  in  vitro  fertilization 
of  eggs  recovered  from  ovaries  of 
slaughterhouse  ewes.  With  major 
efforts  under  way  at  Guelph  in  in 
vitro  fertilization  and  new  sys- 
tems for  identifying  genetically 
superior  animals,  the  need  for  a 
practical  on-farm  system  to  intro- 
duce improved,  low-cost,  dis- 
ease-free genetics  is  great,  says 
Buckrell.  Initial  trials  to  use  the 
Guelph  system  to  transfer 
embryos  into  the  uterus  have 
resulted  in  the  first  live-bom 
lambs,  he  says,  “but  considerable 
refinement  is  needed  for  embryo 
handling.” 

This  research  has  received  sup- 
port from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food’s  Red  Meat 
I and  II  programs.  Agriculture 
Canada’s  sire  loan  program  and 
United  Breeders  Inc.  of  Guelph.O 


Sheep  AI  program  co-ordinator  Chris  Buschbeck  is  part  of  a team 
introducing  a new,  more  humane  method  of  embryo  transfer  for  sheep. 

Photo  by  Btian  Buckrell,  Population  Medicine 


Canadians  are  big-time  losers  in  lotteries,  says  economist 


by  Carolanne  Graham 

Office  of  Research 

In  Canada,  governments  are  making  all 
lottery  participants  big-time  losers,  says 
Prof.  John  Livemois,  Economics.  Lottery 
administrators  aren’t  awarding  enough 
prize  money  to  ticket  buyers,  he  says. 

Last  year,  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  $4.4- 
billion  spent  on  lotteries  in  Canada  was 
pure  profit  for  provincial  governments,  a 
figure  he  calls  “out  of  line.” 

“This  has  become  an  implicit  form  of 
taxation,”  he  says.  “Governments  have  a 
monopoly  on  lotteries,  ministers  decide 
where  and  how  they’ll  spend  the  profits, 
and  participants  are  left  with  their  paltry 
one-in-14  million  odds  of  winning.” 

Until  1979,  lottery  sales  competitive  be- 
tween the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. At  that  time,  Ottawa  agreed  to 
withdraw  in  exchange  for  a share  of  the 
annual  revenues.  The  federal  portion  last 
year  totalled  $153  million. 

To  secure  the  successful  generation  of  tax 
dollars,  the  government  issued  a ban  on  the 
privatization  of  lotteries  in  Canada. 
Specialinterest  groups  are  permitted  to  hold 
small  raffles  and  bingo  games,  but  only  if  a 
licence  is  obtained. 

This  monopoly  means  the  government 
has  the  freedom  to  exploit  the  lottery 
markets,  set  the  price  of  the  tickets  and 
establish  the  rate  of  payout  or  percentage  of 
revenue  paid  out  as  prizes. 

The  administrative  cost  of  running 
Canadian  lotteries  is  about  25  per  cent, 
which  Livemois  says  is  twice  as  much  as  is 
spent  running  comparable  lotteries  in  the 
United  States. 

Despite  the  substantia]  remainder  of 
revenue,  the  payout  averages  45  per  cent. 
The  total  profit  varies  annually,  but  is 
usually  between  30  to  35  per  cent.  This 
percentage  then  goes  directly  to  the  provin- 


cial government  as  implicit  taxation. 

As  a tax  instrument,  lotteries  are  highly 
regressive,  says  Livemois.  “Following 
tobacco,  it  is  the  second-highest  regressive 
form  of  taxation  in  Canada." 

A regressive  tax  means  the  proportion  of 
income  paid  in  taxes  is  higher  for  low-in- 
come individuals.  “Regressive  taxes  are  an 
unfair  way  of  raising  revenue,”  he  says. 
“Other  forms  of  generating  revenue  that  are 
less  regressive  should  be  substituted  for 
lottery  revenue.” 

Livemois  says  most  funds  raised  by  lot- 
teries in  Ontario  are  used  at  the  discretion 


of  government  ministers  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  revenue  fund.  This 
means  they’re  not  subject  to  legislation  and 
may  be  distributed  without  scrutiny  from 
Parliament.  As  a result,  interest  groups, 
amateur  athletes  and  the  arts  benefit  im- 
mensely. 

This  arrangement  ultimately  supports 
consumption  for  the  upper  and  middle  clas- 
ses, who  are  the  primary  consumers  of 
these  supported  activities,  he  says. 

Livemois  hopes  such  evidence  will  result 
in  policy  recommendations  against  exces- 
sive use  of  lotteries  to  raise  revenue.  He 


would  like  the  government  to  reduce 
publicity  about  the  lotteries.  The  govern- 
ment doesn’t  market  alcohol  or  cigarettes, 
he  says,  so  their  advertisement  of  lotteries 
seems  inconsistent. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  slim  odds 
of  winning,  he'd  like  people  to  be  better 
informed  about  the  actual  breakdown  of 
revenues  among  profits,  prizes  and  admini- 
stration costs  each  time  they  buy  a ticket. 

This  research  was  conducted  inde- 
pendently with  the  assistance  of  the 
Population  Research  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Alberta.  □ 
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Flood-proof  housing  proposed  for  Bangladesh 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 
A floating  housing  system  that 
rises  during  times  of  flooding 
would  solve  habitation  prob- 
lems in  flood-prone  countries, 
says  Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

“Why  not  design  with  na- 
ture?” says  Kehm.  “Nature  can 
be  so  violent  that  no  engineer- 
ing can  withstand  its  force.  A 
locally  made  pontoon  system 
— using  local  materials  — that 
is  designed  to  float  would 
enable  entire  communities  to 
rise  when  the  water  comes  in.” 
Kehm  recently  spent  three 
weeks  in  Bangladesh  looking  at 
the  potential  for  this  innovative 
approach  to  housing  and  rural 
settlement. 

He  developed  the  floating 
community  idea  in  1988.  when 
severe  flooding  in  Bangladesh 
destroyed  the  homes  of  one- 
third  of  its  population. 

More  than  60  million  people 
live  in  vulnerable  areas  in  the 
country,  where  flooding  occurs 
every  year  because  of  natural 
forces  such  as  cyclones  and 
severe  run-off  from  Nepal  and 
India. 

Extreme  poverty  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  people  to  rebuild 
each  time  disaster  strikes. 

“We  send  millions  of  dollars  in 
relief,  but  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  one  of  human  settlement,” 
says  Kehm. 

The  area  he  visited  included 
water-logged  regions  where 
there  are  more  than  one  million 
homeless  people.  These  large 
land  areas  have  been  damaged 


Photos  by  Walter  Kehm 


Above:  Bangladesh  homes 
like  this  one  are  regularly 
washed  away  by  floods  and 
must  be  rebuilt  again  and 
again.  At  right:  A pontoon 
forms  the  basis  of  a floating 
housing  system  that  could  sur- 
vive a severe  flood. 


and  their  ecology  ruined  because 
flood-gate  and  drainage  struc- 
tures built  25  years  ago  are  now 
silted  up,  making  them  in- 
operable. 

The  villages  have  breached 
these  systems  so  that  drainage 
water  can  pass  during  storm  con- 
ditions, but  these  gaps  also  allow 
saline,  brackish  water  into  the 
area.  As  a result,  agriculture  and 
fishing  have  declined  and  vil- 
lages and  homes  have  been 
destroyed. 

“We  have  to  get  away  from 
mega  engineering  projects  and 
think  of  other  means  to  help 
people  survive  off  the  land,” 


Kehm  says. 

He  would  like  to  initiate  a pilot 
project  to  develop  flood-proof 
and  cyclone-proof  rural  housing. 
For  cyclone  protection,  rein- 
forced concrete  shelters  are  al- 
ready being  built  in  Bangladesh 
to  harbor  people  during  natural 
disasters. 

The  pilot  project  would  include 
massive  tree  plantings  to  offset 
damage  from  cyclones.  The 
proposed  flood-proof  housing 
units  would  be  anchored  to  the 
ground,  but  would  rise  when 
water  comes  in. 

Carts  could  also  be  designed 
for  conversion  to  boats. 


Such  a project  would  be  multi- 
disciplinary, drawing  on  U of  G 
expertise  in  the  fields  of  science, 
economics,  business,  continuing 
education,  rural  planning  and 
landscape  architecture. 

Kehm  envisions  the  involve- 
ment of  other  Canadian  univer- 
sities with  expertise  in  natural 
disasters. 

During  his  visit  to  Bangladesh, 
he  also  assessed  the  feasibility  of 
initiating  an  institutional  ex- 
change among  Guelph,  Khulna 
University  and  the  Bangladesh 
University  of  Engineering  and 
Technology.  □ 
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We  offer  a tasty  variety  of  wholesome  foods, 
all  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed. 

Thurs.-Fri. 


Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortrlght  Plaza 

763-2284 


Guelph 

763-8411 


smith 


SECURITY 


Your  Poriner  in  Protection 

• Home  and  Business  Alarm  Systems 

• Kodak  Photo  Identification  Syslems 

• 3M  Window  Rims 

• Card  Access  Control  Systems 

• Video  Surveillance  Equipment 


WHY  LIVE  WITH  PAIN? 


ft 


PhD.M.D.  (China) 

M Sc.  Prof.  - 25  yre  exp 

822-5555 


RELIEVE: 

4 Migraine  & Headaches 

♦ Neck,  Shoulder  and  Back  Pain 

♦ Stress  and  Tension  4 Insomnia 
♦ Smoking  4 Sports  Injuries 

4 Allergies  4 Skin  Problems 
and  much  more  with 
ACUPUNCTURE  & SHIATSU 

Refer  to  vour  UolG  Benefits  program  lor  possible  coverage 
173  Woolwich  St„  Suite  204,  Guelph 
Ottice  Hours:  Mon.  & Thurs.  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Bondar  to 
be  honored 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  hear 
Canada’s  first  woman  in  space  — 
Roberta  Bondar  — talk  about  her 
voyage  to  outer  space  and  watch 
her  receive  U of  G’s  Alumnus  of 
Honor  award  April  22  at  7 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

Bondar,  a 1968  graduate  of 
OAC,  will  talk  about  her  flight  on 
Discovery,  answer  questions  from 
the  audience  and  be  presented 
with  the  award  by  U of  G Alumni 
Association  president  Ric  Jordan. 
Bob  Hunsberger,  a former  Guelph 
classmate  of  Bondar’s,  will  read 
the  citation. 

Tickets  are  free,  but  must  be 
picked  up  before  April  22.  A max- 
imum of  four  tickets  per  person 
are  available  from  Alumni  House, 
the  University  Centre  box  office 
and  the  Framing  Art  Company  at 
30  Baker  St. 

Observatory  tours  are  available 
following  the  event  by  reservation 
only;  call  Ext.  6302.  □ 


Information 
night  April  13 

U of  G will  host  its  fifth  annual 
Toronto  information  night  April 
13  at  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Convention  Centre.  More  than 
1,000  people,  including  graduat- 
ing high  school  students  and  their 
parents,  are  expected  to  attend. 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  event  is 
U of  G chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander.  Students  and  parents 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  guest  speakers,  participate  in 
panel  discussions  with  faculty, 
staff  and  students,  meet  with 
University  representatives  and 
visit  display  booths.  □ 


Campus 

Canada 


New  chancellors 

International  economist  Sylvia 
Ostry  has  been  re-elected  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo’s  chancellor  for  a 
second  term  ending  April  1997. 

Fredrik  Eaton,  Canada’s  high 
commissioner  in  England,  has 
been  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  for 
five  years.  After  earning  his  BA 
from  UNB,  Eaton  joined  and 
eventually  led  the  family  busi- 
ness, the  T.  Eaton  Company  Ltd. 

B.C.  business  leader  Joseph 
Segal  is  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity’s chancellor  for  the  next  three 
years.  Segal  is  a philanthropist 
who  built  a retail  empire  that  ul- 
timately included  controlling  in- 
terest in  Zellers. 

Wo-mentors 

Nine  women  faculty  at  Dalhousie 
University  will  act  as  mentors  to 
20  second-  and  third-year  female 
science  students  in  a pilot  project 
aimed  at  reversing  the  high  drop- 
out rate  of  women  from  science 
programs  and  encouraging  them  to 
consider  academic  careers. 

Recycled  rubber  grant 

Chemists  at  Queen’s  University 
have  received  $83,500  from  the 
province  to  keep  looking  for  ways 
to  turn  scrap  tires  into  marketable 
products.  So  far.  they’ve  deter- 
mined that  tires  can  be  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  and  used  as  filler  in 
plastic  products  like  garbage  pails 
and  moulded  car  parts.  □ 
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Community 


Ask  about  a Credit  Union 
IDEALOAN 

Your  Terms  ♦ Good  Rates 

822-1072 

\V  J Guelph  &.  Wellington 
llaT^W  Credit  <B>  Uninn 


Classifieds 


A heartfelt  swim 


Victoria  Edge,  a graduate  student  in  mathematics 
and  statistics,  knocks  off  one  of  the  68  laps  she 
completed  as  part  of  a fund  raiser  for  the  Heart  and 
Stroke  Foundation  March  30  at  the  campus  pool. 


In  all,  34  people  participated  in  the  charity  splash, 
each  swimming  half-hour  stints  and  raising  a total 
of  about  $1 ,600  for  the  foundation. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581. 


For  sale 


1982  Mazda  B2000  truck  with  cap, 
821-5502. 

Akai  GX-636  reel-to-reel  deck;  Black  & 
Decker  10”  radial-arm  saw  on  stand; 
Pentax  Super  ME,  50  MM-1.2  lens, 
28-2.8  lens,  Vivitar  28-85  zoom,  Sigma 
70-250  zoom  with  macro,  Agafatronic 
302  CSI  swing  arm  flash,  extra  Agfa 
401  CSS  flash,  carrying  case;  finished 
bar  with  light;  two  child’s  Samsonite 
suitcases;  free-flowing  waterbed  with 
three  drawers,  767-2352. 

“Joanne  Melon"  chesterfield  and  chair, 
821-1103  evenings. 

Mason  and  Risch  piano;  upright  piano 
and  bench.  822-7425. 

Kodak  universal  slide  trays,  Ext.  2965. 

Apartment-size  heavy-duty  washer 
and  dryer,  823-0375  after  5 p.m. 

Five-cubic-foot  upright  freezer, 
Dorothy,  Ext.  2502. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  cottage  for  June,  July 
and  August,  reasonable,  Ext.  6181  or 
824-5878  after  5 p.m. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  Florida  home, 
cable,  pool,  close  to  golf  courses, 
beaches,  major  attractions, 
reasonable,  821-5502. 

32'  x 88'  barn  with  seven  stalls  and  two 
pastures  of  seven  acres  each;  willing 
to  work  with  partner  in  establishing  a 
boarding  and  training  centre  for  dogs, 
Roger,  740-0044. 

Three-bedroom  townhouse,  close  to 
schools  and  shopping,  appliances, 
$1 ,050  a month,  one  month’s  free  rent, 
823-8078. 

Room  in  two-bedroom  apartment  to 
sublet,  May  1 to  Aug.  31,  female 
preferred,  close  to  campus,  $200  a 
month  inclusive,  parking,  storage, 
pool,  laundry,  Christine  or  Kim,  824- 
9002. 


To  swap 


Will  trade  a 1 0-speed  racing  bicycle  for 
a regular  or  10-speed  bicycle  with 
large  tires  and  fenders,  Ron,  Ext. 
6079. 


Available 


Responsible  mother  of  two  will  provide 
structured  day  care,  hot  meals  and 
snacks  provided,  quiet  area  near  Vic- 
toria and  Speecfvale,  Sandra,  823- 
5811. 

Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees  and 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
plant,  will  also  do  interior  painting, 
cleaning  windows,  etc.  reasonable, 
Nancy,  824-3638. 


Wanted 


Responsible  young  couple  to  rent 
house,  $700  range,  763-8012. 


The 

Cutten  Club 

invites  applications  for  family  & individual 
memberships  for 

Golf  ♦ Tennis  ♦ Squash  ♦ Social  and  Business 

The  advantages  of  membership  in  our  62  year  old 
country  club  are  many.  A traditional  country  club  in  the 
truest  sense,  we  offer  a complete  social  calendar, 
comfort  and  elegance  for  relaxation  and  socializing, 
superior  dining  and  a breathtaking  view  of  the  city  from 
our  spacious  patio. 

Please  contact: 

ANITA  GOODMAN 
General  Manager  and  Secretary 

824-2650 


Course  explores  art  of 
winemaking  at  home 


The  an  and  science  of  winemaking 
is  the  focus  of  an  intensive  eight- 
week  course  being  offered  this 
spring  by  Continuing  Education. 

Geared  towards  the  home 
winemaker  — whether  ex- 
perienced or  just  beginning  — the 
course  covers  all  aspects  of  home 
winemaking  from  grape  selection 
to  bottling. 

The  course  will  run  Tuesday 
nights  from  May  4 to  June  29  on 
campus.  Instructors  are  Prof. 
Cyriel  Duitschaever.  Food 
Science,  a consultant  to  the  On- 
tario wine  industry;  and  Carole 
Buteau,  a researcher  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  who 
is  a specialist  in  oenology  and  fer- 
mentation technology.  She  is  also 
a consultant  to  the  industry. 

Course  topics  include  grape 


selection,  basic  analytical  proce- 
dures, biochemistry  of  fermenta- 
tion, processing  equipment, 
production  of  while  and  red 
wines,  stabilization  and  clarifica- 
tion, the  maturation  process, 
detection  and  correction  of 
defects  and  vinification  of 
specialty  wines.  Participants  will 
also  learn  how  to  recognize  dif- 
ferent types  of  wine  through  wine- 
tasting sessions. 

The  course  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  experienced  home 
winemakers  who  want  more 
scientific  information,  says 
Buteau. 

Cost  of  the  course  is  $320.  To 
register,  call  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 


LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 


London  House 

London,  England 
Convenient  spring  4 summer 
accommodation  in  University  ol 
Guelph ’s  London  House. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rales  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  BusinessTourisl  Travellers 
Cascott  Property  Management  Servces  Inc. 

51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


^ HAPPY  EASTER! 

rnyyi  Don't  forget  to  send  a card  from  the  Olde  Paper  Mill. 
tTfte 

767-6027  Ohh  ‘Paper  ‘Mitt  767.6027 


Off  the  Square  on  the  Baker  Street  Walkway  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
Easy  I Hour  Free  Parking  in  Baker  Street  Parking  Lot 


II  the  Thought  of  Selling  Your  Home  or  Buying 
Another  One  in  1993  Gives  You  a Headache . . . 

. . . Take  two  aspirins  and 
call  me  in  the  morning. ' 

Gia  Lucchetta-Jurus  B.A. 

763-2222 


Royal  City  Realty  Limited 
1474  Gordon  St.  S„  Guelph  N1H  6H9 

(4  km.  south  of  the  University)  - 

‘The  Right  Prescription 
tor  Success 


Unique  Property  for  Sale! 

♦ Heritage  Stone  Home  approximately  2,500  sq.  ft.  ♦ Park-like 
setting  on  1.08  acres  ♦ Minutes  to  downtown  Guelph 
♦ 4 car  garage/2  work  bays  ♦ Alternative  RIB  zone 
possibilities:  school,  church,  nursery  school,  day  care,  medical 
office,  hairdressing 
Definitely  one  of  a kind! 

OR 

Vendor  Sacrificing  Executive 
Estate  Home 

2,500  sq.  ft.  custom  beyond  belief!  Dramatic  foyer  with  massive 
oak  staircases,  open  2 storey  with  skylights.  Natural  solid  oak 
interior  doors  and  trim  throughout.  Double-sided  fireplace 
with  stone  reaching  to  top  of  cathedral  ceiling.  Massive  decking 
along  rear,  master  offers  2 private  decks.  1 /2  acre  lot  with  view 
of  lake  and  rolling  countryside,  backing  onto  trees  and  park 
area.  Approximately  25  minutes  from  Guelph. 

MUST  SEE . . . Priced  for  Quick  Sale  $254,900 
For  these  properties,  call  Pamela  Lumby,  Associate 
Broker  at  843-1365  (office)  or  787-2142  (residence) 

REALTY  WORLD™ 
Youngblood  Atkinson  Realtor 
Fergus 

REALTY  WORLD- 
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Student  speak 


by  Scott 
McNichol 


GSA  names  executive 
Election  results  are  in  at  the 
Graduate  Students  Association. 
President  of  the  1 993/94  executive 
is  Rick  Smith,  an  M.Sc.  student  in 
zoology. 

MA  political  studies  student 
Munya  Kabba  is  vice-president 
internal,  PhD  philosophy  student 
Jim  Gerrie  is  vice-president  exter- 
nal, MA  English  student  Brian 
Kiers  is  vice-president  finance, 
and  MA  drama  student  Mayte 
Gomez  is  vice-president  ac- 
tivities. 

The  new  executive  will  begin  its 
duties  May  1 . 

Graduate  students  also  voted  on 
four  referendum  questions.  The 
only  one  that  passed  was  a 
proposal  to  have  each  student 
contribute  $1  a semester,  contin- 
gent on  receiving  matching  funds 
from  the  administration,  to  estab- 
lish a compassionate  emergency 
fund  for  grad  students. 


B of  G bound 

Undergraduate  students  Don 
Cockbum  and  Marty  Williams 
will  begin  one-year  terms  as  mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Governors  July  1 . 
The  two  were  elected  into  the  posi- 
tions during  the  Central  Student 
Association’s  recent  elections. 

This  will  be  Williams’s  third 
year  on  the  board  and  Cockbum’s 
first.  Cockbum  is  working 
towards  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree;  Williams  is  an  unclass- 
ified student. 

Sitting  on  Senate 

Ten  undergraduate  students  have 
been  elected  to  Senate  for 
1993/94.  Representing  the  BA 
program  are  Julie  Colburn, 
Kimberley  Emmerson,  Lance 
Lehman,  Lancefield  Morgan  and 
Will  Pascoe.  Representing  the 
B.Sc  program  are  Brad  Campbell, 
Tom  Clarke,  Don  Cockburn, 
Brendon  Larson  and  Chris  Parent. 

On  a Carousel 

Carousel  magazine  turned  nine 
last  week  with  the  release  of  its 
ninth  issue. 

“This  is  definitely  the  best  issue 
yet,”  says  editor  Michael  Carbert, 
adding  that  there  is  a substantial 
increase  in  the  magazine’s  con- 
tent — up  to  128  pages  from  last 


Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Josiah 
Mandieka,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  is 
April  8 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  101  of 
OVC.  The  thesis  is  “Defection  of 
Bovine  Viral  Diarrhea  Virus  by 
Nucleic  Acid  Hybridization.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jan  Thorsen. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Susanne  Schultze- 
Lam,  Microbiology,  is  April  14. 
The  seminar  is  at  2 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 121,  followed  by  the 
defence  at  3 p.m.  in  Room  B60  of 
the  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 


Building.  The  thesis  is  “Structural 
and  Chemical  Analysis  of  the 
Synecliococcus  GL24  Cell  Sur- 
face and  Its  Role  in  Carbonate 
Mineral  Formation.”  Her  adviser 
is  Prof.  Terry  Beveridge. 

The  final  examination  of  Ling- 
Chun  Pan,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  April  16  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Protein 
Phosphorylation  in  African 
Trypanosomes.”  Her  adviser  is 
Prof.  Alan  Mellors.  □ 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 


year’s  68.  Published  annually,  the 
U of  G-based  magazine  is  run  by 
student  volunteers.  Funds  are 
raised  by  the  students  with  the 
help  of  campus  organizations. 

“This  year’s  issue  is  a good  mix 
of  established  writers  and  emerg- 
ing writers,”  says  Carbert.  Estab- 
lished writers  include  Hugh  Hood 
and  Clark  Blaise,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interview  by  Prof.  Tim 
Struthers,  English.  Artwork  by 
short-story  writer  Dianne 
Schoemperlen  is  also  featured. 

Carousel  is  available  at  the  U of 
G Bookstore  and  bookstores 
throughout  Guelph  at  a cost  of  $5. 
It  is  also  distributed  across 
Canada  by  the  Canadian  Maga- 
zine Publishers  Association. 

Political  peers 

Students  helping  students  is  the 
focus  of  the  peer  helper  program  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Stud- 
ies, says  program  director  Justin 
Diggle,  a third-year  student  in 
political  studies  and  history. 

“We’re  a collection  of  third-  and 
fourth-year  students  who’ve 
made  time  to  assist  other  students, 
especially  those  in  first  year,  with 
essay  preparation,  exams,  work 
study  habits  and  questions  about 
politics  in  general,”  he  says. 

Initiated  last  fall,  the  group  con- 
sists of  10  to  12  volunteers,  who 
work  out  of  an  office  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
They’ve  received  a lot  of  support 
from  faculty,  Diggle  says. 

Positive  results  of  the  program 
are  showing  up  in  improved 
grades  among 
the  students 
who  have 
come  for  help, 
he  says. 

Any  politi- 
cal studies 
students  inter- 
ested in  par- 
ticipating in 
the  program 
are  welcome.  The  time  commit- 
ment is  two  to  three  hours  a week, 
he  says,  but  it’s  open  to  whatever 
a student  can  give.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  Room  637  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building  or  call 
Diggle  at  837-8548. 


Justin  Diggle 

Photo  by  Drew  Avis 


Spring  & Summer 

Day-care  Openings 

Available  tor  children 
12  to  24  months 
Full-time  care  only 

Please  contact  the  Supervisor, 
Campus  Child  Care  Co-op 

822-1280 


TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 

♦ Boarding  passes 

♦ Sabre  Computer  System 

♦ Free  ticket  delivery 
to  U ofG 


♦ Corporate  Hotel  & 
Car  Rates 

♦ Package  Holidays 

♦ Cruises-Bus  tours 

♦ Car  Rentals  & 
Hotel  Bookings 


Judy,  Pam,  Esther,  Lori  & Dan 
are  here  to  assist  you  with  your  travel  needs. 


FREDERICK  TRAVEL 


FAX  821-9770 


987  Gordon  at  Kortright  ♦ 836-0061 


This  year’s  Rookie  Award  winner  is  first-year  student  David  Matte. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


A real  rookie 

Fresh  ideas,  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  to  the  activities  he’s  in- 
volved in  are  just  a few  of  the 
reasons  why  first-year  student 
David  Matte  is  this  year’s  recipient 
of  the  Student  Leadership 
Program’s  Rookie  Award. 

The  annual  award  recognizes  a 
student  who  is  new  to  the  program 
and  whose  contributions  have  im- 
proved student  life  on  campus. 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  out  I was 
nominated  for  the  award,”  says 
Matte,  who  is  the  activities  co- 
ordinator for  Interhall  Council. 

“It’s  an  extraordinary  feat  for  a 
first-year  student  to  be  on  the  In- 
terhall Council  executive,”  says 
Julie  Colburn,  a peer  helper  with 
the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre. 

As  activities  co-ordinator,  Matte 
is  responsible  for  programming 
events  for  all  residence  students 
across  campus.  He  also  represents 
the  council  on  the  Central  Student 
Association’s  board  of  directors. 
At  Christmas,  he  helped  organize 
a party  for  Big  Brothers  of 
Guelph. 

“I  was  always  involved  with  ex- 


tracurricular activities  in  high 
school,”  says  Matte.  “Getting  in- 
volved here  made  the  transition  to 
university  easier  and  more 
rewarding.” 

He  encourages  all  students  to  be- 
come more  active  in  the  clubs  and 
organizations  available  on  cam- 
pus. 

Field  studies 

International  field  studies  grants  of 
$ 1 ,250  are  available  for  up  to  20  U 
of  G graduate  students  and  third- 
and  fourth-year  undergraduates 
for  field  study  outside  Canada. 
Application  forms  are  available 
from  International  Education  Ser- 
vices on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre  and  department  chairs. 

German  celebration 

International  Student  Week  in  II- 
menau,  the  first  international  stu- 
dent festival  held  in  East  Germany 
since  the  social  transformation, 
runs  May  16  to  22.  The  week  will 
feature  lectures,  workshops,  ex- 
cursions, theatre  and  concerts.  For 
more  information,  visit  Interna- 
tional Education  Services  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.O 


PRIVATE  RETREAT  in 
Caledon  Hills 

25  minutes  to  serenity! 

5 bedroom  custom  built  rancher.  Built  in 
appliances.  Jacuzzi  tub  and  much  more.  On  10 
rolling  acres  of  natural  beauty.  All  this  for  only 
$379,000  (asking  price). 

Call  the  "A"  Team  . . . 

Bill  or  Rosemary  Armstrong 

416-270-8840 


&,rs//m. 


Remax  Professionals  Inc. 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  April  8 Male  Sterility  in  Carrots"  is  the 


Notices 


Put  a shine  on 

It’s  time  to  spring  clean  the 
University.  Join  the  campus 
cleanup  slated  for  April  8 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Meet 
in  the  parking  lot  behind 
Johnston  Hall  anytime  during 
the  scheduled  hours.  Formore 
information,  call  Kevin 
MacLean  at  Ext.  78607. 

Wetlands  walk 

Catch  a glimpse  of  the  male 
woodcock  as  it  does  its  fas- 
cinating mating  display  in  the 
Arboretum  wetlands  April 
28.  Naturalist  Chris  Earley 
will  lead  a walk  beginning  at 
7:30  p.m.  Register  by  April  23 
at  Ext.  2113. 

Co-op  seeks  rep 

The  Guelph  Campus  Co- 
operative is  looking  fora  U of 
G faculty  or  staff  member  to 
sit  on  its  board  of  directors 
from  April  through  October. 
For  more  information,  call 
education  co-ordinator 
Christina  Bell  at  824-4953. 

Atlantic  symposium 

The  Centre  of  Canadian 
Studies  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  is  hosting  the  sym- 
posium “We  Must  Live  in 
Hopes”  May  7 to  9.  Focus  will 
be  on  the  literary  and  political 
aspects  of  Atlantic  Canada. 
Speakers  include  Prof.  Janice 
Kulyk  Keefer,  English.  To 
register,  write  to  William 
Lawton  at  the  Centre  of 
Canadian  Studies,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  21  George 
Square,  Edinburgh  EH8  9LD, 
Scotland.  His  Email  address 
is  wlawton@  ed.ac.uk. 

A show  of  tiles 

The  Faculty  Club  presents  a 
show  of  glazed  China  tiles  by 
Wei  Sui  through  April  30. 
The  club  is  located  on  Level  5 
of  the  University  Centre. 

Day-care  openings 

The  Campus  Child-Care  Co- 
op has  full-time  day-care 
openings  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer for  children  aged  12  to  24 
months.  For  details,  call  822- 
1280. 

Scottish  workshop 

“Scots  Abroad:  Culture,  Ad- 
venture and  Migration”  is  the 
theme  of  the  Scottish  Studies 
annual  workshop  May  1 . The 
day-long  workshop  costs  $25 
and  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
Room  1 17  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  Call  Ext.  6528  for 
more  information. 

Wildlife  Week 

On  April  10,  National 
Wildlife  Week  Guelph  is 
planning  to  rescue  large  plant 
species  from  sites  slated  for 
development.  The  plants  will 
then  be  used  in  habitat  res- 
toration efforts.  Follow  the 
signs  posted  at  the  comer  of 
Victoria  and  Grange  roads  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 
Donations  of  large  pots  and 
other  plant  containers  would 
be  appreciated,  and  volun- 
teers are  asked  to  bring  their 
own  tools.  Formore  informa- 
tion. call  824-5838. 


Theatre  - The  Drama  Depart- 
ment’s production  of  Spring 
Awakening  by  Frank  Wedekind 
closes  tonight  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Inner  Stage  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  Tickets  are  $7.50  at  the 
UC  box  office. 

Saturday,  April  10 

Concert  - Jazarus  and  the  Jazarus 
Alumni  Big  Band  swing  into 
spring  with  a concert  at  8 p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  Tickets  are  $7  at 
the  door,  $6  in  advance  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Sunday,  April  11 

Arboretum  - With  the  help  of 
Willow,  the  nature  centre’s  rabbit, 
find  out  what  rabbits,  hares  and 
bunnies  have  to  do  with  Easter 
and  what  the  ones  in  the  Ar- 
boretum are  doing  this  time  of 
year.  The  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
leaves  from  the  nature  centre  at  2 
p.m. 

Monday,  April  12 

Microbiology/Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  Seminar 
Karlheinz  Altendorf  of  the 
University  of  Osnabruck  speaks 
on  “Potassium  Transport  in  Bac- 
teria: Biochemistry  and  Regula- 
tion of  Gene  Expression  of  the 
Kdp  ATPase”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - 
Graduate  students  present  semi- 
nars on  their  research  at  4: 10  p.m. 
in  Human  Biology  212. 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Colloquium  - Lorna  Marsden, 
president  and  vice-chancellor  of 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  dis- 
cusses “Gender  and  Science:  The 
International  Federation  of  In- 
stitutes of  Advanced  Study”  at  5 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Wednesday,  April  14 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - “Genetic 
Analysis  of  Petaloid  Cytoplasmic 


topic  of  Prof.  Dave  Wolyn,  Hor- 
ticultural Science,  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  117. 

Thursday,  April  15 

Microbiology  Seminar  - James 
Staley  of  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle  discusses 
the  “Biology  of  Gas  Vacuolate 
Heterotrophic  Bacteria”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 

Friday,  April  16 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Nicky  Lehwald- 
Van  Voorst  examines  “Fibronec- 
tin  in  Bovine  Follicular  Fluid"  at 
noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - Bruce 
Montidor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada 


Worship 


The  campus  ministry  will  hold  an 
ecumenical  Good  Friday  service 
April  9 at  3 p.m.  in  Room  100  of 
the  Thombrough  Building. 

A Catholic  Easter  vigil  is 
scheduled  for  April  11  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  Thombrough  100.  Cath- 
olic mass  will  also  be  celebrated 
Monday  and  Tuesday  at  12:10 
p.m.  and  Thursday  and  Friday  at 
8 a.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Open  Door  Church 
(Anglican/United/Presbyterian) 
runs  Sunday  at  1 1 a.m.  in  UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanstudy,  a lunchtime  dis- 
cussion group  led  by  Rev.  Lucy 
Reid,  discusses  ecofeminism 
Thursdays  at  noon  in  UC  335. 

A prayerful  journey  though  the 
book  of  Exodus,  led  by  Matthew 
Hartt  of  the  Campus  Ministry, 
runs  weekly  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
elevator  room  of  MacKinnon 
Level  6.  □ 


speaks  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
315. 

Sunday,  April  18 

Arboretum  - Leam  about  the  har- 
bingers of  spring  on  a guided  walk 
leaving  from  the  nature  centre  at 
2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  19 

Interdepartmental  Virology 
Journal  Club  - Tom  Waddell, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, discusses  “Tackling 
the  Common  Cold:  The  Story  of 
ICAM-1  and  Rhinovirus  Interac- 


tion” at  noon  in  VMI  101. 

Wednesday,  April  21 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "A  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Lead  Pollution 
and  Lead  Levels  in  Saudi  Arabian 
Schoolchildren”  is  discussed  by 
Parvez  Ahmad  of  King  Abdulaziz 
University  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Diane 
Cuppel  of  Agriculture  Canada 
discusses  “Phytotoxin  Production 
by  the  Tomato  Pathogen  ( Pseudo- 
monas Syringae : pv.  Tomato)  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 


Sending  A Special  Parcel?  " 

Need  w get  som  eth  ing 

\ / 

somewhere  fost? 

> 

COURIER  SERVICE 

/ \ 

MOW  AVAILABLE  - 

At  the  U.C.  Loading  Dock 

For  information,  call  ext.  2618 

c§ms  AND 

COLLECTABLES 

COLLEGE  INN 

Stone  and  Gordon  Street,  Guelph 
Saturday,  April  17  & 
Sunday,  April  18 
10  a.m.-6  p.m. 

♦ Coins  appraised  and  identified 

♦ Displays  ♦ Buying  and  selling 

♦ Traders  from  all  over  Canada 
♦ Free  parking  ♦ Children  under 

12  & seniors  free 
♦ Everybody  welcome 

Need  more  information? 

Call  823-2646 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  French 
legume 

5.  Stand  aghast 

9.  Looking 
glass 

11.  War  plane 

13.  Italian  cheese 

14.  Brass  as 
imitation  gold 

15.  Glazed  frost 

16.  Delighted 

18.  Collier’s 
entrance 

19.  Boy  Scout 


DOWN 


1.  ' 
2. 


group 
. Not  well 


20. 

21.  Ogee  shape 

22.  Thoroughfare 

24.  Pulverized 
lava 

25.  Takes  into 
custody 

28.  "Tarzan" 
character 
30.  Brought  up 

33.  Take 
sustenance 

34.  Scope  part 

35.  Firearm  group 
37.  At  one’s  — 

end 

39.  Bouquet 

40.  Upper  part 

41.  In  high  spirits 
43.  Tax  collector 

45.  Tape  recorder 
function 

46.  Stair  posts 

47.  Three  feet 

48.  Tall  tales 


The  Fishes 
High  quality 
pearl 

3.  Lyricist 
Gershwin 

4.  More 
waterlogged 

5.  Because 

6.  Poet  Lazarus 

7.  Dwelling 
places 

8.  Appetizing 
flavor 

9.  Unmarried  girl 

10.  Tumbler 
pigeon 

11.  Aircraft 
fuselage 

12.  Repetitious 
routines 

17.  Transformed 

23.  Dancer  Bolger 

24.  Stubborn 
animal 

26.  Spacious 
room 

27.  Male  hawk 


28.  Castle  wall 

29.  Home  of  the 
Senators 

31.  Free  access 

32.  Talks 
nonsense 

33.  Vase-shaped 
pitcher 

34.  “Sweeney 

(musical) 

36.  Sacred  bull 
38.  Be  active 
42.  Discontinue 
44.  Light 

beginning 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  9. 


PUZZLING  THINGS  FOR 
INQUIRING  MINDS 


im 

WONDERFUL 


• toys 

• games 

• puzzles 

• crafts 

• gizmos 
and  more! 

824-5682 

1 60  Wyndham  Si  N.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
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A world  down  under 

Tunnel  system  is  lifeblood  of  campus 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

The  tunnels  beneath  the  campus 
are  warm  and  quiet  no  matter  how 
cold/snowy/slushy/rainy  the 
weather  is  up  above.  In  places, 
shirt-sleeves  suffice.  The  hiss  of 
steam  and  gurgle  of  water  are 
muted  and  rare.  The  tunnels  bear  a 
sense  of  quiet  purpose. 

And  aptly  so.  If  you  could  con- 
sider the  campus  a living  or- 
ganism, the  tunnels  are  the  unseen 
veins  and  arteries  that  maintain  it. 
Through  their  wires  and  pipes,  the 
campus  is  provided  with  its  bodily 
needs  — heat,  chilled  water, 
electricity  and  the  means  for  com- 
munication. 

Down  below,  25-watt  overhead 
bulbs  cast  a dim  but  serviceable 
light  into  concrete-lined  tunnels 
high  enough  to  walk  through.  On 
one  side  of  the  tunnels,  fat  pipes 
carry  chilled  water  and  steam 
around  campus.  Despite  the  1 1/2 
to  two  inches  of  insulation  on  the 
steam  pipes,  they  still  act  as 
radiators,  heating  the  tunnels.  The 
racks  on  the  opposite  side  carry 
telephone  and  computer  com- 
munication lines  and  550-volt 
power  lines. 

Seldom  seem,  the  tunnels  are 
also  sparsely  travelled.  “You  can 
go  for  a week  down  there  and  not 
see  another  person,"  says  Dan 
MacLachlan,  head  of  campus 
utilities. 

The  central  utilities  plant  — the 
building  on  Powerhouse  Lane 
with  the  machines  that  seem  too 
large  to  fit  behind  its  windows  — 
is  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  sys- 
tem. From  here,  steam  (used 
mostly  in  winter  for  heating), 
chilled  water  (used  for  air  con- 
ditioning), compressed  air  and  de- 
ionized water  are  meted  out  across 
campus.  During  the  winter  and 


early  spring,  the  boilers  chum  out 
150  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
steam.  To  put  that  in  perspective, 
compare  it  with  an  overheated  car 
radiator,  which  blows  out  with 
ferocity  at  12  to  15  pounds  per 
square  inch  through  a narrow 
hose.  The  boiler  steam  blows 
through  pipes  as  large  as  14  inches 
in  diameter. 

From  the  central  plant,  the 
chilled  water  and  steam  circulate 
around  campus  via  the  tunnels.  A 
central  loop  of  tunnels  feeds  the 
MacKinnon  Building,  the  Mc- 
Laughlin Library,  the  University 
Centre  and  the  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture Building  before  return- 
ing to  the  plant. 

Spur  lines  diverge  from  the  loop 
to  the  extremities  of  campus. 
They  run  out  to  the  buildings 
across  Gordon  and  College 
streets,  the  residences  and  the  ath- 
letic facilities. 

The  tunnels  meander  for  a 
couple  of  miles  beneath  the  cam- 
pus — if  stretched  out,  they  would 
run  roughly  from  Johnston  Green 
to  St.  George’s  Square  downtown. 

There  are  no  landmarks  below. 
Tunnel  locations  are  marked  only 
by  letters  that  are  assigned  to  the 
chambers,  the  high-ceilinged 
vaults  in  the  hall-like  tunnels 
where  cables  and  pipes  diverge 
from  the  main  lines.  Above 
ground,  chambers  are  often 
marked  by  what  appear  to  be 
misplaced  subway  grills  or  root- 
cellar  doors.  But  below,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  lettering  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  easy  to  get  lost. 

Even  an  old  hand  like  building 
mechanic  Don  Cunningham,  who 
has  worked  on  campus  for  23 
years,  carefully  plans  his  route 
before  heading  into  the  tunnels. 
Recalling  his  early  days  on  cam- 
pus, he  points  to  a metal  escape 


hatch  overhead,  one  of  those  un- 
explained metal  plates  on  campus 
walkways.  “I  remember  when  I 
first  got  here,  I used  to  peek  out 
those  things  to  see  where  I was,” 
he  says. 

The  idea  of  escape  hatches  may 
seem  ominous,  but  no  disasters 
have  occurred  in  the  50-year  his- 
tory of  the  network.  “We’ve  had  a 
water  pump  fail  ...  but  not  very 
often,”  says  Cunningham.  “That’s 
why  we  have  preventive  main- 
tenance.” 

Fifteen  maintenance  workers, 
each  assigned  to  specific  regions 
of  campus,  and  two  “floaters”  are 
in  charge  of  both  preventive  main- 
tenance and  special  “demand" 
calls  from  the  buildings  in  their 
area.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent 


ensuring  that  the  underground 
lines  to  their  buildings  are  up  to 
par.  Filters  used  to  clean  air  as  it 
enters  buildings  are  cleaned  every 
six  weeks.  Traps  are  tested  yearly. 

The  traps  remove  water  that  con- 
denses in  the  steam  pipes  and 
divert  it  into  a parallel  set  of  pipes. 
These,  in  turn,  take  the  condensed 
water  back  to  the  boilers  in  the 
utilities  plant,  where  it’s  recon- 
verted to  steam.  Similarly, 
warmed  water  from  the  chilled 
water  system  is  also  recycled. 

The  permanent  twilight  of  the 
underground  system  is  itself  a 
cost-saving  measure.  Alternate 
light  bulbs  have  been  removed 
from  the  string  of  ceiling  fixtures. 

Workers  who  once  used  the  tun- 
nels as  heated  pathways  have  been 


asked  not  to  for  safety  reasons, 
and  those  who  work  in  the  tunnels 
carry  mandatory  flashlights  in 
case  of  a power  failure. 

With  the  exception  of  a layer  of 
dust,  the  tunnels  are  surprisingly 
clean.  Roaches  and  rats  don’t 
make  homes  here.  “In  23  years. 
I’ve  never  seen  anything,”  says 
Cunningham. 

Some  universities  use  inacces- 
sible concrete-encased  conduit 
systems  instead  of  tunnels  to  shut- 
tle their  utilities  about  campus.  “If 
you  have  any  problems  with  those 
systems,”  says  MacLachlan,  “you 
have  big  problems.” 

The  people  who  designed  U of 
G showed  true  foresight,  he  says. 
“These  tunnels  keep  our  system 
flexible.”  □ 


It  Took  Us  147  Years  to  Get  to  Guelph. 


Since  the  Laurentian  Bank  of  Canada  was 
founded  in  1846,  it  has  grown  to  become  the 
seventh  largest  domestic  bank  in  Canada,  with 
almost  $10  billion  in  assets  and  more  than 
two  hundred  branches. 

But  it  wasn't  until  the  recent  acquisition  of 


General  Trust  that  we  have  been  able  to  offer  the 
people  of  this  community  our  full  range  of  bank- 
ing services.  And  now  that  we're  here,  we  plan 
to  continue  in  our  tradition  of  providing  the  best 
in  personal  and  dedicated  service  to  our  clients. 
A tradition  that  was  started  147  years  ago. 


84  Gordon  St.,  Guelph  (519)  821-2160 


Thought  for  the  week 

Consistency  requires  you  to  he  as  ignorant 
today  as  you  were  a year  ago. 

^Discover 

Bernard  Berenson  DOWNTOWN 

Ojeu’h 
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Ground 

nosing 

Dave  Stuckless  of 
the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment uses  a rider 
vacuum  to  pick  up 
debris  during  the 
spring  cleanup  of 
campus  last  week. 
That  big  hose  is  just 
the  thing  for  cleaning 
up  everything  from 
paper  cups  to  old 
leaves. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishl. 

University 

Communications 


Budget  talks 

A town  hall  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  University’s  1993/94 
budget  is  scheduled  for  April 
15  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  1 13  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building. 
A panel  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  administration. 
Financial  Services  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Univer- 
sity Planning  will  be  on  hand 
to  present  the  budget  and 
answer  questions.^ 


URIF  grants  to  seven 
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Seven  U of  G researchers  have 
received  a total  of  $200,433  from 
the  Ontario  government  under  the 
University  Research  Incentive 
Fund  (URIF)  for  joint  projects 
with  the  private  sector.  They  are: 

■ Prof.  Chris  Hall.  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  $55,825  for  a pro- 
ject with  DowElanco  Canada 
on  antibody  mimics  to  pes- 
ticide-binding sites. 

■ Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food 
Science,  $40,000  for  a project 
with  Monsanto  Canada  Inc.  on 
applying  risk  communication 
theory  to  biotechnology. 

■ Prof.  Elmer  Alyea,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  $32,150  for 
a project  with  the  Institute  for 
Chemical  Science  and  Tech- 
nology (ICST)  on  catalysts  for 
converting  C3  and  C4  hydro- 
carbons. 

■ Prof.  Warren  Piers,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  $26,400  for 
an  ICST  project  on  living  yt- 
trium-based ziegler-natta  ole- 
fin polymerization  catalysts. 

■ Prof.  Bosco  Chan,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  $24,058  for 
a project  with  Johnson  & 


Johnson  Pharmaceuticals  on  a 
molecular  approach  in  the 
determination  of  the  role  of  the 
inserted-domain  of  VLA-2 
(X2B1)  integrin  in  cell  ad- 
hesion and  tumor  metastasis. 

■ Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  $12,000  for  a 
project  with  King  Agro  on  pol- 
iination  requirements  for 
hybrid  canola  seed  production. 

■ Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  $ 10,000  for  a project 
with  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Animal  Breeders  on  the 
development  of  genetic  screen- 
ing of  cattle  embryos. 

URIF  was  recently  reviewed  by 
an  independent  consulting  firm 
and  given  high  marks  for  its  value 
to  the  province,  the  good  research 
it  supports  and  the  bonds  it  forges 
between  university  and  industry. 

“U  of  G researchers  have  bene- 
fited greatly  from  this  program,” 
says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  for  research.  "I’m  hope- 
ful that  URIF’s  favorable  evalua- 
tion solidifies  its  future  as  a 
funding  source  and  industrial 
linkage  mechanism."  □ 


Japan  Committee  looks 
eastward  to  build  links 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

The  distance  between  Japan  and 
Guelph  for  scholars  and  students 
may  just  have  become  shorter  with 
the  formation  of  the  Japan  Com- 
mittee. 

Formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Centre  for  International 
Programs  (CIP),  the  committee 
will  explore  how  U of  G might 
establish  links  with  institutions  in 
Japan,  says  CIP  director  Jim 
Shute.  Although  the  campus  al- 
ready has  a number  of  academic 
ties  with  the  country,  such  as  its 
membership  in  the  prestigious 
Japan  Society,  Shute  says  it’s  now 
time  for  the  University  to  focus 
and  shape  its  scattered  links. 

Committee  chair  Prof.  Victor 
Ujimoto,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. has  long  fostered  ties  with 
Japan.  “(But)  Guelph  is  out  of  the 
loop  as  far  as  Japan-Canada  rela- 
tions are  concerned,"  he  says. 

He  notes  that  all  of  Asia  is  be- 
coming an  economic  machine, 
with  Japan  “acting  as  a hub  for 
this  development,  economically 
and  technologically.  The  commit- 
tee is  an  offshoot  of  this  develop- 
ment.” 

Rather  than  trying  to  establish 
new  — often  costly  — links  with 
Japan,  the  Guelph  committee  will 
look  at  integrating  existing 
programs  into  a cohesive  whole 
and  making  them  accessible 
across  campus. 

Ujimoto  notes  three  areas  where 
the  committee  hopes  to  make  in- 
roads: 

■ identifying  job  and  study  op- 
portunities for  students  inter- 
ested in  long-term  issues  that 
confront  Canada  and  Japan; 

■ enhancing  opportunities  for  re- 
search collaboration;  and 

■ promoting  mutual  awareness  in 
such  areas  as  culture,  history 
and  technology. 

Current  campus  involvement 
with  Japan  is  disparate.  U of  G is 
one  of  eight  universities  with  full 
membership  in  the  Japan  Society, 
an  organization  of  business  ex- 
ecutives and  academics  that 
provides  a network  for  the  discus- 
sion of  mutual  interests.  Ujimoto 
represents  U of  G on  the  society. 

In  the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, director  Walter  Kehm, 
also  a member  of  the  Japan  Com- 
mittee, has  his  own  interests  in 
Japanese  design,  planning  and 
resource  management.  He  agrees 
with  Ujimoto  that  U of  G has  been 


"moribund”  in  its  attempts  to  look 
East. 

“The  committee  is  for  those  with 
the  belief  that  there’s  something 
in  Japan  we  can  learn,”  he  says. 
He  and  the  school  are  working  on 
establishing  an  exchange  with 
Meiji  and  Osaka  Prefecture 
universities.  Kehm  will  go  to 
Japan  later  this  year  to  deliver  a 
lecture  series. 

Yokohari  Makoto,  a visiting  re- 
searcher in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  from 
Japan’s  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
has  found  there's  a fair  amount  of 
interaction  between  Guelph  and 
Japan  at  the  individual  level,  “but 
at  the  institutional  level,  it’s  not 
really  that  good." 

He  says  the  goals  and  concerns 
shared  by  Canadians  and  Japa- 
nese might  be  the  foundations  for 
increased  ties.  It  was  his  interest 
in  rural  planning,  for  example, 
that  brought  him  to  Guelph. 

Such  shared  concerns  between 
the  two  countries  have  brought 
other  faculty  to  the  committee. 

Prof.  Michael  Moss,  director  of 
the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences,  has  no  formal  ties  with 
Japan,  but  says  there’s  potential  to 
establish  links  within  the  environ- 
mental sciences,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  differing  approaches 
to  common  problems. 

Rather  than  pull  campus 
programs  tightly  under  one  rubric 
— “The  worst  thing  we  could  do 
is  regiment  them  and  standardize 
them,"  says  Kehm — the  immedi- 
ate emphasis  will  be  on  com- 
municating what  resources  are 
available  at  Guelph. 

In  the  future,  more  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  sharing  resour- 
ces with  other  Ontario  univer- 
sities that  have  interests  in  Japan, 
reducing  the  possibility  of  redun- 
dancy. Ujimoto  says. 

In  addition  to  Shute.  Ujimoto, 
Kehm  and  Moss,  members  of  the 
Japan  Committee  are  Kath 
Beaven  of  CIP;  Prof.  Colin 
Cowey.  Nutritional  Sciences; 
Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  Gary  Loftus, 
School  of  Engineering;  Prof.  Ian 
McMillan,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  Prof.  David  Noakes, 
Zoology;  Profs.  Nancy  Pollock- 
Ellwand  and  Jim  Taylor. 
Landscape  Architecture;  Andrew 
Rossiter.  Institute  of  Ichthyology; 
Prof.  K.C.  Tan,  Geography;  and 
Sandra  Webster,  University  Com- 
munications. □ 
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Publications 


Prof.  Merwan  Engineer,  Eco- 
nomics, is  author  with  Dan 
Bernhardt  of  “Endogenous  Trans- 
fer Institutions  in  Overlapping 
Generations,”  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Monetary 
Economics  29. 

“Inflation,  the  Tax  System, 
Rents  and  the  Return  to  Home 
Ownership,”  by  Prof.  Marion 
Steele,  Economics,  was  published 
in  the  1992  edition  of  Readings  in 
Canadian  Real  Estate. 

"A  Framework  for  Targeting 
Soil  Conservation  Policy,”  an  ar- 
ticle by  Scott  Duff  and  Prof.  Peter 
Stonehouse,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business;  Prof.  Don 
Blackburn,  OAC  dean’s  office; 
and  Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land 
Resource  Science,  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Rural  Studies. 

Stonehouse,  S.R.  Johnson  of 
Iowa  State  University  and  Z.A. 
Hassan  of  Agriculture  Canada  are 
editors  of  Market  Demand  for 
Dairy  Products  and  authors  of  an 
introductory  article  in  the  book.O 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Thursday  concert  cuts  unfortunate  and  unjustifiable 


On  behalf  of  the  College  of  Arts 
Student  Union,  we  would  like  to 
express  our  great  disappointment 
at  the  cancellation  of  the  Thursday 
noon-hour  concert  series  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

This  decision  is  most  unfor- 
tunate and,  in  ourminds,  unjustifi- 
able in  terms  of  the  loss  to  the 
cultural  life  here  at  U of  G.  For  the 
last  25  years,  faculty,  students, 
staff  and  the  Guelph  community 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ex- 
periencing live  professional  musi- 
cal performances. 


We  realize  that  the  decision  was 
motivated  by  financial  reasons, 
and  we  understand  that  in  these 
difficult  times,  the  University 
must  put  priorities  on  its  funds. 
But  we  believe  strongly  that  this 
invaluable  contribution  to  the 
campus  should  have  received 
higher  priority. 

Cancellation  of  these  concerts 
will  affect  not  only  the  College  of 
Arts,  but  also  the  entire  University 
community  and  beyond.  The 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts 
have  been  unique  to  the  Univer- 


sity, and  the  types  of  music  they 
featured  cannot  currently  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the 
Guelph  area. 

We  strongly  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  reconsider  its 
decision  to  cancel  these  concerts 
because  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  University  and  the  city. 
Jared  Goodman,  Paul  Syme, 
Chris  Niebler,  Amanda 
Russell,  Zabel  Ashukian, 
Carrie  McLaughlin,  Heather 
Ford  and  Matt  Brower 
College  of  Arts  Student  Union 


How  did  woodland  animals  survive  before  logging? 


I wish  to  respond  to  the  March  31 
At  Guelph  article  “Logging  and 
the  Environment:  Can  They  Have 
a Happy  Marriage?”  which  fea- 
tures Prof.  Peter  Kevan’s  research 
on  logging  in  old-growth  forests. 

Kevan  advocates  the  clear  cut- 
ting of  stands  of  old-growth 
forests  “to  provide  a more  natural 
mosaic  of  habitat  and  vegetation.” 
He  claims  that  logging  replaces 
natural  catastrophes  such  as  fire 
and  insect  damage,  which  are  now 
suppressed  in  most  forest  ecosys- 
tems. He  also  claims  that  with  no 
clearing  or  thinning,  “there’s  not 
much  for  animals  to  eat  in  an  old- 
growth  forest.” 

These  statements  reveal  a gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  com- 
plexities of  natural  forest  ecosys- 
tems and  forest  ecology  and  an 
unfamiliarity  with  current  scien- 
tific literature  in  this  area. 

In  the  first  place,  saying  that  log- 
ging is  an  adequate  substitute  for 
natural  burning  in  an  old-growth 
forest  is  a dangerous  fallacy. 
There  is  one  obvious  difference 
between  the  two.  When  a forest 
bums,  the  nutrient  stock  of  the 
forest  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  ash,  thus  allowing  a 
potentially  rapid  regeneration  of 
the  system. 

The  importance  of  maintaining 
this  nutrient  cycle  in  forest  sys- 
tems — either  through  burning  or 


the  accumulation  of  coarse  woody 
debris  on  the  forest  floor — is  well 
documented  in  the  literature. 
Burning  also  removes  litter  from 
the  forest  floor,  allowing  seedling 
regeneration  of  some  species  that 
cannot  otherwise  do  so  when 
restricted  by  a litter  layer.  Some 
species  such  as  jack  pine  require 
intense  heat  to  open  their  cones  to 
disperse  their  seed. 

During  logging,  however,  this 
nutritional  “investment”  is 
removed  from  the  ecosystem, 
leaving  the  forest  in  a deficit  situa- 
tion. Contrary  to  what  Kevan 
claims,  new  growth  does  not  start 
immediately  after  an  area  has 
been  cleared.  If  this  were  the  case, 
tree-planting  operations  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Instead,  logging  sites  are  often 
left  a tangled  mess  of  branches 
and  abandoned  debris,  which 
makes  regeneration  of  the  forest 
system  extremely  difficult.  Per- 
centage survival  rates  of  hand- 
planted  seedlings  are  even  low  in 
this  type  of  environment. 

Clear  cutting  is  habitat  destruc- 
tion on  a large  scale,  and  in  many 


cases,  the  system  worsens  after 
logging  as  a slow  recolonization 
rate  exposes  the  soil  to  prolonged 
periods  of  erosion  and  destabiliza- 
tion. 

In  addition,  by  claiming  that  the 
animal  forage  is  minimal  in  old- 
growth  forests  is  to  say  that  wood- 
land animals  were  non-existent  in 
southern  Ontario  before  European 
colonization.  If  these  animals 
were  truly  dependent  on  our  log- 
ging practices  to  survive,  how  did 
they  manage  to  endure  the  14,000 
years  since  deglaciation  without 
our  help? 

This  type  of  misinformation  is 
the  ammunition  that  the  lumber 
industry  can  use  to  justify  the  log- 
ging of  our  few  remaining  old- 
growth  stands,  which  conserva- 
tive estimates  place  at  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  southern  Ontario’s 
pre-settlement  forest  cover.  To 
say  that  clear  cutting  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  old- 
growth  forests  is  simply  mislead- 
ing. 

Peter  Kelly 
Department  of  Botany 


Thanks  for  recognizing  teachers 
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I am  writing  to  thank  the  Central 
Student  Association  (CSA)  for  es- 
tablishing and  administering  its 
annual  teaching  awards. 

I did  not  know  the  awards  ex- 
isted until  I was  a fortunate 
recipient  of  a CSA  certificate  of 
superior  teaching,  along  with 
Barbara  Stuart  and  Prof.  Andor 
Tari  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies;  Prof.  Joe  Prokipcak, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry; 
Prof.  Hendrick  Malick,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics;  A1  Lauzon, 
Rural  Extension  Studies;  and 
Baljit  Singh  of  the  Department  of 


Biomedical  Sciences  (winner  of 
the  Teaching  Excellence  Award). 

My  congratulations  to  the  other 
winners,  and  my  thanks  to  the  stu- 
dents who  initiated  and  supported 
my  nomination  and  to  all  the  stu- 
dents at  U of  G who  take  the  time 
to  acknowledge  and  promote 
good  teaching  across  all  levels  of 
instruction  on  campus.  (Teaching 
assistants,  sessional  lecturers  and 
tenured  faculty  were  among  the 
teachers  honored  by  the  CSA.) 

Donna  Palmateer  Pennee 
Department  of  English 
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MacDonald 
to  be  honored 

Members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend a party  for  acting  president 
Jack  MacDonald  April  28  from 
4 to  6 p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall. 

MacDonald  has  been  serving 
as  acting  president  since  Aug. 
1,  1992,  and  will  be  taking  a 
year’s  administrative  leave 
beginning  May  1. 

To  attend  the  party,  reply  to 
Annette  Blok  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  A donation 
of  $8  is  being  requested  to 
cover  the  cost  of  refreshments; 
any  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
scholarship  or  bursary  fund  of 
MacDonald’s  choice.  Make 
cheques  payable  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  □ 
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Overeating  can  speed 
aging,  increase  cancer 
risk,  says  toxicologist 


A “Kryptonite"  U-lock  is  the  best  bet  for  securing  a bicycle,  but  isn’t  completely  theft-proof. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 

Bicycles  a favorite  target  for  thieves 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

With  the  weather  warming  up, 
bicycles  are  out  in  full  force  again. 
And  so  are  bicycle  thieves. 

Bicycle  theft  continues  to  be  a 
major  headache  for  cyclists  and 
police  on  campus.  In  1992,  cam- 
pus police  received  1 10  reports  of 
thefts  of  bicycles  or  parts,  says 
chief  Murray  Milson.  The  es- 
timated dollar  value  was  $52,675. 

Stolen  bicycles  vary  from  $50 
clunkers  to  $3,000  top-of-the-line 
mountain  bikes.  Locks  aren’t 
necessarily  a deterrent  to  thieves, 
either.  Most  owners  of  stolen 
bikes  report  they  were  locked, 
says  Milson,  but  many  locks  are 
inexpensive  types  that  take  only 
seconds  for  an  experienced  thief 
to  open. 

With  the  large  number  of 
bicycles  on  campus,  police  are 
hard-pressed  to  catch  thieves,  he 
says.  Although  special  patrols 
have  been  posted  at  prime  loca- 
tions, they  haven’t  proved  very 
effective.  It  can  be  hard  to  distin- 


guish a thief  from  the  legitimate 
owner  of  a bicycle  because  a good 
thief  can  unlock  a bike  in  a few 
seconds  and  ride  off  without 
arousing  suspicion,  he  says. 

The  new  campus  police  bicycle 
patrols  may  be  able  to  make  some 
headway  against  theft  by  patrol- 
ling the  bike  parking  areas  more 
frequently,  says  Milson,  but  even 
that  may  not  be  enough.  He  en- 
courages everyone  to  pay  extra 
attention  to  activities  around 
parked  bikes  and  to  report  any- 
thing suspicious. 

Some  precautions  still  must  be 
taken  by  cyclists.  Expensive 
“Kryptonite”  U-lock s are  still  the 
best  for  securing  a bicycle,  but 
they  aren’t  completely  theft- 
proof.  Cable  or  chain  locks  pro- 
vide poor  protection. 

City  bylaws  also  require  that 
bicycles  be  registered  with 
Guelph  city  police,  a step  Milson 
says  would  greatly  improve  the 
chances  of  having  a bike  returned. 
Many  people  who  report  their 
bike  stolen  don’t  know  their  serial 
number,  he  says.  If  the  bike  has 


been  registered,  the  number  is  on 
file  and  it  goes  out  on  a computer 
system  throughout  Ontario  and 
across  the  country. 

Registration  costs  $4  and  can  be 
done  at  the  Guelph  Police  Station 
on  Fountain  Street. 

Better  bicycle  parking  on  cam- 
pus might  help  solve  the  problem, 
says  Milson.  Bicycles  are  easily 
stolen  from  the  concrete-block 
bike  racks  generally  used  around 
campus.  As  a result,  many  people 
resort  to  locking  their  bikes  to 
poles  and  trees.  Police  are  now 
looking  into  replacing  the  con- 
crete racks  with  better  racks,  such 
as  the  upright  steel  models  near 
the  library. 

Many  places  in  North  America 
have  been  grappling  with  the 
problems  of  bicycle  theft,  Milson 
says,  but  few  have  come  up  with 
good  solutions.  The  police  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  anyone 
with  ideas  about  how  to  decrease 
the  number  of  bicycles  disappear- 
ing from  campus.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

The  human  diet,  particularly  the 
restriction  of  total  caloric  intake, 
has  the  biggest  impact  on  reducing 
both  aging  diseases  and  cancer, 
says  British  toxicology  consultant 
Francis  Roe. 

Speaking  at  OVC’s  annual 
Chappel  Lecture  April  7,  Roe  dis- 
pelled several  theories  and  myths 
about  the  development  of  cancer. 
He  discounted  the  two-stage 
theory  of  carcinogenesis,  popu- 
larized in  the  1940s,  which  says 
the  cancerous  process  is  initiated 
by  mutation  and  thereafter  may  be 
promoted  by  agents  that  stimulate 
cell  division.  In  this  process, 
single  mutant  cells  become  clones 
of  altered  cells. 

This  theory  is  oversimplistic, 
said  Roe.  It  is  now  known  that 
various  non-genotoxic  agents  that 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  promote 
tumor  development  but  not  in- 
itiate it  are,  in  fact,  complete  car- 
cinogens. 

He  also  discounted  as  over- 
simplistic  the  theory  that  90  per 
cent  of  human  cancers  are  en- 
vironmental and  10  per  cent  are 
genetic.  This  theory  does  not  look 
at  the  interaction  between  the  two 
influences,  said  Roe,  who  be- 
lieves the  contribution  of  in- 
herited factors  tends  to  be  under- 
estimated in  much  research. 

He  reserved  strong  criticism  for 
epidemiological  and  experimen- 
tal studies  on  carcinogenesis  that 
ignore  lifestyle  factors,  especially 
those  that  don’t  control  for  caloric 
intake.  “It  has  such  an  enormous 
effect  on  the  outcome  of  studies,” 
he  said. 

In  a 1981  study  linking  the 
proportions  of  cancer  deaths  at- 
tributable to  various  factors, 
dietary  factors  ranked  from  10  to 
70  per  cent.  By  comparison, 
tobacco  ranked  at  25  to  40  per 
cent;  alcohol,  two  to  four  percent; 


occupation,  two  to  eight  per  cent; 
pollution,  two  to  eight  per  cent; 
reproductive  and  sexual  behavior, 
one  to  13  per  cent;  medicines  and 
medical  procedures,  .05  to  three 
percent;  and  ultraviolet  light,  two 
to  four  per  cent. 

Various  studies,  including 
Roe’s  experiments  with  rodents, 
back  up  the  importance  of  diet  as 
a lifestyle  factor  influencing  can- 
cer. A comparison  of  food  intake 
and  death  rates  from  heart  disease, 
cerebrovascular  disease  and  can- 
cers in  Okinawan  Japanese  and 
Japanese  in  general  found  death 
rates  in  the  Okinawans  — who 
consumed  at  least  20-per-cent  less 
total  energy  — to  be  41  per  cent 
lower  than  in  the  Japanese.  The 
study  looked  at  deaths  per 
100.000  from  the  three  causes. 
Roe’s  studies  with  laboratory 
rodents  have  yielded  similarly  in- 
teresting results.  He  has  found: 

■ The  adverse  effect  of  overeat- 
ing on  cancer  risk  in  rodents  is 
only  marginally  influenced  by 
exercise. 

■ A significant  association  be- 
tween body  weight  at  six 
months  and  relative  risk  of 
death  exists  before  week  133, 
which  reveals  a relationship 
between  body  weight  early  in 
life  and  survival. 

■ Simple  caloric  restriction  to  80 
per  cent  of  normal  intake 
profoundly  affected  the  age- 
standardized  incidence  of  fatal 
malignant  tumors  as  well  as  the 
incidence  of  benign  tumors. 

The  relationship  between 
caloric  intake  and  aging  and  can- 
cer incidence  is  believed  to  result 
from  accelerated  cell  replication, 
causing  tissue  aging  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  unrepaired  muta- 
tions. 

“Dietary  restriction  reduces  the 
rate  of  cell  turnover  and  protects 
both  rats  and  humans  from  both 
aging  diseases  and  cancer,”  Roe 
said.  □ 


Task  force  urges  better  planning  for  graduate  programs 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

A task  force  on  graduate  funding  is  urging 
the  University  to  set  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum enrolment  targets  for  graduate 
programs  to  make  it  easier  for  departments 
to  plan. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  also  suggests  aban- 
doning the  five-year-old  incentive  funds 
formula  by  the  fall  of  1994.  This  annual 
$800,000  fund  is  allocated  according  to 
growth  — how  many  more  graduate  stu- 
dents a program  attracts  every  year  — and 
is  therefore  unpredictable  from  year  to 
year. 

“Many  of  us  had  begun  to  feel  we  had  no 
rational  way  of  planning,  no  sort  of  struc- 
ture in  terms  of  which  we  could  make  our 
decisions,”  says  task  force  chair  Prof. 
Carole  Stewart,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts. 
The  fund  may  once  have  been  useful,  she 
says,  but  it  is  now  “totally  useless  for  for- 
ward planning.” 

Although  U of  G has  clear  targets  for 
undergraduate  enrolment,  it  has  not  done 
any  central  planning  on  where  graduate 
students  should  be  situated  and  how  the 
University  should  support  them,  says 
Stewart.  The  seven-person  task  force  is  ad- 
vising Guelph  to  go  beyond  a vague  com- 
mitment to  increase  graduate  enrolment  in 
general  and  identify  which  graduate 


programs  it  wants  to  support  and  promote. 

‘The  committee  is  quite  insistent  that  it 
was  not  its  role  to  make  those  recommen- 
dations,” she  says. 

Copies  of  the  16-page  report  have  gone  to 
student  councils,  department  chairs  and 
deans.  The  Senate  Board  of  Graduate  Stu- 
dies is  currently  examining  the  16  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  and  is 
expected  to  present  its  response  to  the  Vice- 
President,  Academic’s,  Council  soon,  says 
Stewan. 

The  task  force  began  studying  funding  for 
graduate  teaching  assistantships  (GTAs) 
and  graduate  scholarship  awards  (GSAs)  in 
May  1992.  Almost  $5  million  is  earmarked 
for  GTAs  and  GSAs  out  of  a total  $15 
million  available  to  graduate  students  from 
all  sources  for  teaching,  scholarships  and 
research.  The  GTAs  and  GSAs  are  the  only 
ones  the  University  has  complete  control 
over. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  force  supports  the 
continuing  right  of  colleges  and  depart- 
ments to  establish  the  distribution  of  GTAs 
and  GSAs  and  says  these  base  budgets 
should  at  least  remain  at  current  levels. 
How  to  allocate  any  new  funds  should  be  a 
decision  made  after  the  University  has  set 
priorities  for  graduate  enrolment,  Stewart 
says. 

The  task  force  is  committed  to  a uniform 


GTA  and  GSA  rate  for  graduate  students, 
but  says  the  total  in  stipends,  scholarships 
and  awards  for  individual  students  should 
not  be  controlled. 

(The  funding  that  colleges  have  available 
for  graduate  students  varies.  Students 
receive  the  same  GTA  amount  across  cam- 
pus, but  OAC  has  $544  per  student  in  GTA 
funding  available,  whereas  the  College  of 
Social  Science  has  $2,538.  This  amount 
often  reflects  the  amount  of  external  fund- 
ing available  to  top  up  graduate  student 
funding.  The  more  students  a college  sup- 
ports in  GTAs,  for  instance,  the  less  exter- 
nal funding  it  likely  receives  for  research. 
Older  colleges  tend  to  have  more  money 
available  to  them  in  research  funds  than 
newer  colleges.) 

The  task  force  also  recommends  topping 
up  colleges’  base  funding  with  a portion  of 
the  incentive  fund,  along  with  the  savings 
due  to  a drop  in  undergraduate  enrolment 
and  the  increased  income  due  to  a rise  in 
graduate  enrolment. 

Concerned  about  attracting  high-quality 
graduates,  the  task  force  recommends  in- 
creasing GTA  and  GSA  rates  “until  they 
are  near  the  top  end  of  provincial  rates  and 
at  least  match  annual  increases  in  tuition 
fees.” 

Guelph  teaching  assistants  earn  about 
$3,600  a semester,  a seventh-place  rating 


among  Ontario’s  15  universities  in  1992/ 
93.  But  that  earning  power  worked  out  as 
an  hourly  rate  puts  Guelph’s  GTAs  in  10th 
place.  Graduate  tuition  fees,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  second  highest  in  the  province 
after  three  other  universities. 

“We  ought  to  be  thinking  as  an  institution 
how  we  can  provide  more  living  support  for 
graduate  students,”  said  Stewart.  “The 
committee  thought  the  University  had 
some  obligation  to  graduate  students  to 
make  sure  they  were  not  living  in  total 
poverty.  Attracting  high-quality  students  is 
also  an  issue  of  concern." 

The  task  force  also  suggests  finding  other 
ways  to  support  graduate  students,  like 
making  them  proctors  in  residences  or  of- 
fering them  non-teaching  jobs.  And  it  says 
qualified  students  should  be  admissible 
without  support,  if  they  choose. 

The  task  force  encourages  sharing  teach- 
ing assistants  among  departments.  One 
department,  for  instance,  could  pay  for  a 
teaching  stipend  for  a graduate  student  who 
might  help  teach  undergraduates  in  a dif- 
ferent department.  ‘This  would  mean  a 
substantial  alteration  of  the  local 
(academic)  culture,”  says  Stewart. 

Finally,  the  task  force  recommends  that 
the  dean  of  graduate  studies  control  some 
discretionary  GTA  and  GSA  funds.  □ 
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Revised  faculty  policy  more  flexible 
on  external  remunerative  activities 


Graduate  news 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

More  flexibility  and  responsibility 
mark  the  University’s  revised 
faculty  policy  on  external  remu- 
nerative activities,  passed  by 
Board  of  Governors  in  the  fall. 

The  old  policy  wasn’t  flexible 
enough,  says  CPES  Dean  Iain 
Campbell,  chair  of  the  joint  facul- 
ty policies  subcommittee  that  ex- 
amined the  document.  It  also 
didn’t  spell  out  clearly  the  re- 
quirements for  accountability  on 
the  part  of  faculty  and  chairs,  he 
says. 

Previously,  faculty  were  al- 
lowed to  take  no  more  than  25 
days  from  their  regular  duties  to 
engage  in  external  remunerative 
activities  such  as  consulting, 
private  contract  work  or  teaching 
at  another  institution.  The  new 
policy  gives  faculty  the  freedom 


to  negotiate  with  college  deans  for 
more  time  if  necessary.  If  the  ac- 
tivity is  particularly  important, 
but  will  require  a substantial  time 
commitment,  the  chair  may  ap- 
prove a period  of  leave  without 
pay  or  a part-time  appointment  for 
the  faculty  member. 

Although  this  gives  faculty  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  work  on 
what  are  often  prestigious  projects 
off  campus,  Campbell  doesn’t  ex- 
pect large  numbers  of  faculty  to 
require  the  extra  time. 

The  new  policy  also  puts  greater 
responsibility  on  faculty  to  ensure 
that  their  regular  teaching,  re- 
search and  administrative  duties 
are  covered  during  the  time  they 
are  performing  external  activities, 
avoiding  conflicts  of  commit- 
ment. They  must  schedule  their 
time  away  in  consultation  with 
their  department  chair. 

The  chair,  in  turn,  is  charged 
with  monitoring  individual  situa- 
tions for  problems  and  discussing 
them  with  the  faculty  member  if 
they  arise. 

If  an  issue  can't  be  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  the 
chair  can  file  a report  on  the  con- 
flict in  the  faculty  member’s 
tenure  and  promotion  record,  and 
the  faculty  member  can  add  a 
rejoinder  to  the  report. 

The  revised  policy  still  requires 
faculty  and  chairs  to  be  alert  to 
possible  “conflicts  of  interest,” 
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says  Campbell,  but  it  does  away 
with  previous  attempts  to  define 
the  term  in  a general  way.  Instead, 
each  academic  unit  involved  in 
external  activities  must  draft  its 
own  definition,  which  must  then 
be  approved  by  the  Joint  Faculty 
Policies  Committee. 

The  changes  came  in  response  to 
concerns  raised  by  members  of 
professional  schools  such  as  the 
School  of  Engineering,  where 
faculty  pointed  out  that  U of  G’s 
policy  was  one  of  the  most  restric- 
tive among  engineering  schools  in 
Canada. 

Faculty  in  Guelph’s  profes- 
sional schools,  which  also  include 
HAFA,  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  are  more  often  in- 
volved in  external  activities  than 
faculty  in  other  academic  units. 

“Consulting  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  activities  of  faculty  members 
in  the  professional  schools,”  says 
Campbell.  Consulting  and  other 
external  activities  can  keep  facul- 
ty and  students  on  top  of  current 
work  in  their  field. 

Students  in  particular  can 
benefit  from  hands-on  involve- 
ment in  the  business  world,  such 
as  that  done  by  HAFA,  he  says. 
The  University,  in  turn,  benefits 
by  its  association  with  successful 
and  prestigious  projects. 

Campbell  has  no  figures  on  the 
total  number  of  faculty  doing 
work  for  external  remuneration, 
but  says  it’s  “certainly  not  large." 
Most  consulting  projects  run  only 
for  short  terms,  with  few  taking 
close  to  25  days. 

The  amount  of  remuneration 
received  from  a short-term  project 
would  be  small  compared  with  a 
faculty  member’s  regular  salary, 
he  says.O 


Awards 


Prof.  John  Auld,  Consumer 
Studies,  has  received  Brock 
University’s  1993  Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Award  for  Excellence. 
The  award  is  presented  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  25th-anniversary  class 
who  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  Brock  community 
or  society.  □ 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
Craig  Bihun,  Pathology,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  veterinary 
science  degree,  is  April  16.  The 
seminar  is  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  2152 
of  the  Pathology  Building,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  in  Room 
1106.  The  thesis  is  “Rat 
Coronavirus  Infections:  Nasal 
Cavity  Lesions  and  Vaccination 
Strategies.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Dean  Percy. 

The  final  examination  of  Nicky 
Lehwald-Van  Voorst,  an  M.Sc. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  is  April  20. 
The  seminar  is  at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
1642  of  the  OVC  Building,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  in  Room 
3648.  The  thesis  is  “Protein 
Profile  of  Bovine  Follicular  Fluid 
and  the  Synthesis  of  Fibronectin 
by  Bovine  Granulosa  Cells.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Pat  Gentry. 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
PhD  student  Russell  McDonald, 
History,  is  April  22  at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  132  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Kings  and 
Princes  in  Scotland,  AD  1093  to 
1230:  Aristocratic  Interactions  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  Era.”  The  ad- 
visers are  Profs.  Ted  Cowan  and 
Liz  Ewan. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
PhD  candidate  Laura  Castro- 
Ramirez,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
is  April  28  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  1715 
of  the  OVC  Learning  Centre.  The 
thesis  is  “Folliculogenesis  and  the 
Developmental  Fate  of  Oocytes 
of  Sows  Exposed  to  Stress  Hor- 
mones.” Her  adviser  is  Prof. 
Robert  Liptrap.  □ 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 
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Campus  Canada 


Ryerson  University? 

Minister  of  Education  Dave 
Cooke  will  introduce  legislation  to 
make  Ryerson  Ontario’s  first 
polytechnical  university.  He  said 
Ryerson  has  provided  the  same 
services  as  other  universities  for 
many  years.  “Now  the  degrees 
(students)  get  and  the  name  of  the 
institution  they  attend  will  reflect 
that.” 

Electronic  library 

Anybody  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  who  has  access  to 
electronic  mail  can  now  ask  for 
library  information  on-line  and 
save  themselves  a telephone  call. 
A library  staff  member  will  check 
the  electronic  “mailbox”  every 
day  and  respond  within  24  hours 
to  brief  factual  questions  the  ser- 
vice is  meant  to  handle.  Computer 
users  already  have  access  to  the 
library  catalogue  and  will  even- 
tually be  able  to  arrange  inter- 
library  loans. 

Huntington’s  gene  found 

Queen’s  University  pathologist 
Sherryl  Taylor  is  part  of  an  inter- 
national team  that  recently  dis- 
covered the  elusive  Huntington’s 
disease  gene.  The  discovery  may 
lead  to  a treatment  for  the  as-yet- 
incurable  disease,  a fatal 
neurological  disorder  that  affects 
one  in  10,000  Canadians.  At  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  a 
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team  of  researchers  has  identified 
genetic  formations  in  Hunting- 
ton’s patients  that  could  also  lead 
to  understanding  what  causes  the 
disease. 

Find  an  expert  on-line 

Queen’s  is  one  of  the  first 
Canadian  universities  to  join  a 
U.S.-based  electronic  information 
service  for  journalists.  ProfNet  is 
designed  to  help  journalists  and 
authors  quickly  identify  experts 
among  faculty  and  research  staff  at 
North  American  universities.  The 
service  is  accessible  by  toll-free 
telephone,  fax  and  Internet  and 
CompuServe  electronic  networks. 

Library  budgets  cut 

Drawing  from  collections  budgets 
and  other  library  funds  will  save 
about  $300,000  worth  of  serial 
subscriptions  slated  to  be  can- 
celled at  UBC.  But  funding  cuts 
still  mean  the  university  library 
will  have  to  sacrifice  $200,000 
worth  of  subscriptions  next  year. 
Dalhousie  University  library  is 
also  cancelling  $210,000  in  jour- 
nal subscriptions  this  year  because 
of  budget  cuts  and  rising  costs. 

Scrambling  the  message 

A University  of  Manitoba  com- 
puter scientist  has  received  a 
$14,000  NSERC  grant  to  study 
ways  to  prevent  tapping  into 
people’s  cellular  phone  conversa- 
tions. As  a growing  amount  of 
confidential  information  is  trans- 
mitted electronically  over  “in- 
secure” channels,  he  is  concerned 
about  improving  techniques  for 
codifying  or  “encrypting”  infor- 
mation. 

Predicting  strokes 

A U of  M engineering  professor 
says  eye  examinations  could  even- 
tually displace  X-rays  as  the  way 
to  predict  strokes  and  glaucoma. 
When  arteries  become  blocked, 
blood  pressure  builds.  This  can  be 
detected  by  measuring  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cornea. 

Bid  for  math  institute 

Carleton  University,  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa’s  mathe- 
matics department,  is  making  a bid 
to  become  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Fields  Institute  for  Research  on 
Mathematical  Sciences.  This 
world-class  centre  created  by  the 
federal  and  Ontario  governments  a 
few  years  ago  is  temporarily 
housed  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo. □ 
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Research  report 


Microbiologists  counter  new  wave  of  resistant  infections 


Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  left,  is  part  of  a team  trying  to  develop  a weapon  against  antibiotic-resistant  bacteria.  At  right  is  Bob  Harris,  chief  technician 
in  the  electron  microscope  facility  in  the  Department  of  Microbiology.  Photo  by  Sheny  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

Customized  antibiotics  — power- 
ful weapons  in  the  fight  against 
antibiotic-resistant  bacteria  as- 
sociated with  diseases  such  as 
AIDS,  tuberculosis  and  cystic 
fibrosis  — are  being  pursued  by 
researchers  at  U of  G. 

Microbiology  professor  Terry 
Beveridge  and  his  research  as- 
sociates, Terry  Paul  and  Jagath 
Kadurugamuwa,  are  zeroing  in  on 
chemically  modified  penicillins 
and  increasingly  effective 
aminoglycosides,  including  gen- 
tamicin, tobramycin  and  strep- 
tomycin. 

The  penicillin  research  is  in  con- 
junction with  Eli  Lilly  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  the  major 
American  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany Eli  Lilly.  The  aminoglyco- 
side research  is  through  the 
Canadian  Bacterial  Disease  Net- 
work, part  of  the  federal  Networks 
of  Centres  of  Excellence. 

“One  of  the  horrors  associated 
with  AIDS  is  that  many  diseases 
such  as  those  caused  by  Mycobac- 
terium tuberculosis  and  fungal 
and  yeast  agents  are  running  ram- 
pant again,”  says  Beveridge. 
“These  are  diseases  that  we 
thought  had  been  countered  or 
defeated.  In  AIDS  patients,  who 
are  very  susceptible  to  infection 
because  of  a weakened  immune 
system,  they  can  prove  to  be  very 
antibiotic-resistant.” 
Aminoglycosides,  powerful  an- 
tibiotics developed  in  the  1950s 
and  ’60s,  “jack  hammer”  through 
cell  surfaces  to  reach  the  insides 
of  the  cell  and  stop  protein  syn- 
thesis. The  work  of  Beveridge’s 
team  confirms  that  the  actual 
penetration  through  the  cell  sur- 
face also  contributes  to  cell  death 
by  weakening  the  cell  and  literally 
causing  it  to  explode. 

The  potency  of  aminoglycosides 
has  rendered  them  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  cystic  fibrosis  and 
opportunistic  infections  of  hospi- 
talized patients  such  as  bum  vic- 


tims, but  even  aminoglycosides 
are  encountering  bacteria  resis- 
tant to  their  effects. 

Penicillins,  among  the  most 
powerful  antibiotics  available,  at- 
tach to  certain  cell-binding 
proteins  in  the  bacterial  cell  en- 
velope. This  stops  the  cells  from 
growing  because  they  can’t  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  cell  walls. 
Larry  Blaszczak  and  Tom  Parr  of 
Lilly  Research  Laboratories  in  In- 
dianapolis are  assisting  in  the 
penicillin  research. 

Antibiotics  can  be  modified  to 
better  disrupt  the  vital  activities  of 
a cell  and  to  allow  the  drug  easier 


entry,  says  Beveridge.  Bacteria 
have  a fine  meshwork  of  holes 
over  their  surface  to  allow  them  to 
gain  nutrients  and  exclude  wastes. 
Reshaping  antibiotics  so  that  they 
fit  through  these  holes,  or  even 
enlarging  the  holes,  makes  for 
better  antibiotic  penetration. 

Scientists  and  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  always  searching 
for  new  ways  to  upgrade  existing 
antibiotics,  rather  than  create  new 
ones,  which  is  costly  ($25  million 
to  $ 1 00  million)  and  accompanied 
by  rigid  regulations.  With  penicil- 
lin and  other  proven  antibiotics, 
there’s  no  need  to  start  from 


scratch.  Modifying  an  established 
parent  drug  is  more  economical 
for  the  developer,  savings  that 
should  ultimately  be  passed  on  to 
consumers. 

For  his  part,  Beveridge  is  op- 
timistic about  his  lab’s  ability  to 
meet  its  goal. 

“I  certainly  hope  our  research 
will  result  in  a better  under- 
standing of  how  these  antibiotics 
work  and,  who  knows,  maybe 
even  a new  generation  of  sensibly 
modified  antibiotics.  For  ex- 
ample, our  chemically  modified 
penicillins  have  an  even  better 
potential  for  binding  to  the  cell’s 


surface  and  therefore  an  increased 
effectiveness.” 

This  research  is  being  con- 
ducted mainly  at  the  NSERC 
Guelph  Regional  Scanning 
Transmission  Electron  Micro- 
scope Facility  in  the  Department 
of  Microbiology.  Beveridge  has 
been  director  of  the  facility — one 
of  a kind  in  Canada  — since  its 
establishment  in  1981/82.  The 
facility  contains  more  than  $2 
million  worth  of  research  equip- 
ment dedicated  to  electron 
microscopical  study  of  biological 
structures.  □ 


Autoclave  finds  new  life 
in  Animal-Care  Services 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

In  these  tough  economic  times, 
there’s  a new  credo  to  live  by: 
“What’s  garbage  to  you  is  gold  to 
me.” 

With  those  words  in  mind, 
Animal-Care  Services  has  saved 
itself  $250,000  by  acquiring  an 
autoclave  from  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine  that  was 
bound  for  the  scrap  heap. 

The  autoclave,  an  airtight  con- 
tainer used  for  sterilizing  with 
high  steam  pressure,  was  no 
longer  suitable  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Population  Medicine’s 
needs  because  faculty  research  in 
gnotobiotics  (germ  free)  had  con- 
cluded. 

But  for  Animal-Care  Services,  it 
was  just  fine  for  tasks  like  steriliz- 
ing bales  of  hay,  caging  for 
animals,  feed,  bedding,  equip- 
ment and  water. 

“A  functional  autoclave  is  cru- 
cial to  sustaining  the  level  of  com- 
petence in  research,”  says  Fred 
Black,  supervisor  of  the  animal- 
care  facilities.  “Now  that  we  have 


the  autoclave,  we  can  take  on 
projects  that  we  otherwise 
couldn’t  have  done.” 

The  autoclave  will,  for  example, 
allow  Animal-Care  Services  to 
work  with  immune-deficient  mice 
and  rats,  which  need  to  be  in  a 
sterile  environment  to  survive, 
says  Prof.  Denna  Benn,  director  of 
Animal-Care  Services.  Because 
the  mice  have  immune  systems 
that  can  resemble  those  of  other 
animals,  they  are  used  to  study  a 
variety  of  diseases. 

“By  understanding  a disease  in 
the  mouse,  we  can  chart  how  the 
same  disease  affects  other  animals 
and,  in  doing  so,  work  towards 
possible  disease-prevention  tech- 
niques,” says  Benn. 

The  autoclave  can  also  enhance 
the  environment  of  research 
animals.  Hay,  for  example,  carries 
a lot  of  parasites  and  bacteria  and 
is  not  normally  suitable  for 
laboratory  animals.  But  it  can  be 
sterilized  in  the  autoclave  and 
used  in  the  cages  of  rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs,  giving  them  some- 
thing to  live  and  play  in  without 


Let’s  make  a deal  I Fred  Black  of  Animal-Care  Services,  left,  hands  over 
a dollar  in  token  payment  for  a $250,000  autoclave  to  Prof.  Wayne 
Martin,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Population  Medicine. 


risk  of  disease. 

Moving  the  two-ton  autoclave 

— which  stands  3 1/2  feet  tall,  2 
1/2  feet  wide  and  4 1/2  feet  deep 

— from  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine  to  Animal- 
Care  Services  was  no  small  chal- 
lenge, says  Black,  but  it  was  worth 


Pholo  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Olfice  of  Research 
the  effort.  He  credits  the  volunteer 
spirit  of  animal-care  facilities 
staff  and  the  support  of  Physical 
Resources  for  making  the  move 
on  a Saturday  morning  possible. 

“We  have  no  choice  but  to  be 
innovative  and  resourceful  in 
these  tough  times,"  he  says.  □ 


Seminar 
examines 
the  uses  of 
MRI/MRS 

The  Arboretum  was  the  site  of  an 
MRI/MRS  user  seminar  this 
winter,  hosted  by  Prof.  Ed  Janzen, 
director  of  the  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  Facility  in 

ovc. 

Speakers  were  Prof.  Nigel 
Scollan,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  Prof.  Tony  Hayes. 
Pathology;  M.Sc.  student  Paula 
Gareau,  Clinical  Studies;  Prof. 
Gary  Partlow,  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces; and  M.Sc.  student  Mike 
Noseworthy,  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces. 

The  event  was  also  the  occasion 
to  bid  farewell  to  MRI  Facility 
manager  Rheal  Towner,  who  has 
left  his  position  to  do  research  in 
Australia. 

MRI  staff  now  consists  of 
Janzen,  administrative  assistant 
Luci  White  and  Gareau,  who  was 
recently  appointed  research  co- 
ordinator. □ 
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Food  producers , processors  need  to  align 


Making  the  jump  from  farmer’s  field  to  consumer’s  table  is  a 
huge  leap  for  Canadian  agriculture,  but  it’s  necessary  if  Canada 
is  to  become  more  competitive  in  the  world  market,  says  OAC 
Dean  Rob  McLaughlin. 

“Production  agriculture  needs  to  be  more  closely  aligned  with 
the  food-processing  industry,  which  is  focusing  more  on  human 
nutrition  and  consumer  health,"  says  McLaughlin,  who  is  also 
chair  of  the  U of  G Food  Council. 

The  University  is  behind  the  Canadian  agri-food  industry  each 
step  of  the  way  to  prosperity  and  global  competitiveness,  he 
says.  To  aid  in  the  transition,  the  University  is  establishing 
programs  and  positions  such  as  the  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre,  a food-packaging  chair,  certification  for  food  inspectors 
and  continuing  education  aimed  at  all  sectors  of  the  agri-food 
industry  in  conjunction  with  Durham  College  in  Oshawa. 

The  Guelph  Food  Technology  Centre,  which  will  undertake 


proprietary  research  for  the  food-processing  industry,  is  being 
established  this  year.  The  industry  will  be  able  to  access  exper- 
tise on  campus  to  find  answers  to  individual  industry  concerns. 

“We  don’t  have  strong  research  and  development  capability 
in  the  food-processing  industry  in  Canada,”  says  McLaughlin. 
“The  Food  Technology  Centre  will  be  geared  up  to  helping 
Canadian  food-processing  companies  become  more  competi- 
tive. It  will  be  especially  useful  for  smaller  companies  without 
in-house  research.” 

The  centre  will  operate  on  a cost-recoverable  basis  and  work 
with  companies  on  a one-to-one  basis.  It  will  not  be  limited  to 
Canada;  worldwide  companies  will  also  be  able  to  access  cam- 
pus expertise. 

“There  is  tremendous  opportunity  in  the  agri-food  industry,” 
McLaughlin  says.  “We  want  to  generate  partnerships  and 
strategic  alliances.”  □ 


Food  is  a $43 -billion-a-year  industry  in 
Canada,  generating  13.5  per  cent  of  all 
Canadian  manufacturing  revenue  and 
employing  197,000  people . It  touches 
every  Canadian  as  a consumer.  Here  at 
U of  G,  agrifood  researchers  are  in- 
volved in  a variety  of  projects  aimed  at 
improving  food  production  and 
processing,  enhancing  human  nutrition 
and  boosting  Canada’s  competitiveness 
in  the  marketplace.  On  these  pages, 
University  Communications  writer 
Margaret  Boyd  takes  a look  at just  a few 
of  the  food-related  projects  under  way 
on  campus. 


Justin,  2 1/2,  enjoys  a healthy  snack  at  a preschool  program  offered  in  Guelph  by  the  Better 
Beginnings,  Better  Futures  program.  Photo  by  Margaret  Boyd,  University  Communications 

Program  targets  at-risk  children 


Nutritional  issues  such  as  food  security  and 
food  banks  are  concerns  for  1 1 Ontario 
communities  involved  in  a 25-year  primary 
prevention  program  called  Better  Beginnings, 
Better  Futures. 

The  communities  will  benefit  from  the  project 
over  the  next  25  years.  Four  of  the  communities 
are  native  and  all  have  extensive  public  housing 
and  a high  proportion  of  lone-parent  families,  90 
per  cent  of  them  headed  by  women. 

“We  have  found  that  for  many  families,  there 
isn’t  enough  money  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
month  for  food,”  says  Prof.  Susan  Evers,  an 
applied  human  nutritionist  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  and  a member  of  the  Better 
Beginnings  core  research  team. 

“There  are  a lot  of  instances  where  mothers 
don’t  eat  so  their  children  can,”  she  says.  "Many 
children  don’t  have  breakfast  and  have  inade- 
quate lunches.” 

With  a $30-million  budget  over  the  next  five 
years  — funded  by  the  Ontario  ministries  of 
Community  and  Social  Services,  Education  and 
Health  and  the  federal  Department  of  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  — the  project  is  designed  to: 

■ promote  optimal  emotional,  behavioral,  so- 
cial, physical  and  cognitive  development  in 
children; 

■ reduce  the  long-term  emotional  and  be- 
havioral problems  in  children;  and 
■ strengthen  the  ability  of  communities  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  children  and  their  families. 
All  Better  Beginnings  programs  (nutrition  is 
just  one  component)  are  being  developed  by  the 
participants  for  the  community.  The  project  is 
unique  in  its  consultative  approach,  says  Evers. 


“It’s  the  communities  themselves  saying  what 
they  want.” 

Each  community  organizes  its  own  steering 
committees,  which  have  at  least  50-per-cent 
local  representation,  and  each  community  is 
directly  involved  in  all  phases  of  the  project. 
Ultimately,  the  project  will  involve  more  than 
1 ,000  children  across  Ontario  from  birth  to  age 
eight.  In  eight  of  the  areas,  including  the  four 
native  communities,  children  bom  in  1994  will 
be  followed  up  until  the  age  of  four.  Baseline 
data  is  being  collected  this  year  on  four-year- 
olds  in  these  communities  for  a comparison 
group.  In  one  community,  the  mothers  of  the 
four-year-olds  will  also  be  interviewed  about 
food-security  issues. 

“In  four  years,  we  will  be  able  to  see  if  there  is 
a difference  in  weight  and  height,  meal  patterns 
and  intake  of  nutrients  among  the  children,” 
Evers  says. 

In  three  other  communities,  older  children 
from  the  ages  of  four  to  eight  will  be  measured. 
Those  in  Grade  2 now  (eight-year-olds)  are  cur- 
rently being  measured.  The  progress  of  the 
junior  kindergarten  students,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber 1993,  will  then  be  followed  to  Grade  2. 

“The  biggest  impact  is  in  the  early  years,”  says 
Evers.  “The  project  will  give  us,  in  terms  of 
nutritional  information,  population-based  data 
on  the  effect  of  poverty  on  dietary  intake  and 
physical  health  of  children,  and  more  important- 
ly, we  will  find  out  if  primary  prevention 
programs  will  work.” 

Project  plans  also  include  a 20-year  follow  up 
of  the  children  and  their  families  to  assess  the 
long-term  effects  of  the  programs.  □ 


Fishing  for  markets 

Centre  to  boost  aquaculture  industry 


A huge  pilot  project  on  value- 
added  aquaculture  is  being 
planned  this  year  by  the  Guelph 
Food  Technology  Centre  (GFTC), 
a proposed  state-of-the-art  re- 
search and  development  facility 
managed  by  and  for  the  Canadian 
food  industry. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  the 
proposed  U of  G-based  centre,  a 
private-sector  consortium  will 
develop  a facility  to  process  six 
million  pounds  of  rainbow  trout  at 
Elliot  Lake.  The  project  is  aimed 
at  establishing  substantial 
revenue-supporting  markets  by 
concentrating  on  value  addition 
— producing  fish-based  products 
and  ingredients  through  innova- 
tive packaging  and  using  fish 
byproducts. 

Elliot  Lake  was  chosen  as  the 
site  because  of  its  fresh-water 
resources,  an  existing  private-sec- 
tor commitment  to  a cogeneration 
fish  farm  project  and  access  to  a 
major  transportation  network. 
The  project  is  expected  to  create 
jobs  for  300  to  400  people. 

A large-scale  production  opera- 
tion is  necessary  to  make  possible 
quality  control  through  a central- 
processing  facility,  says  Chris 
Findlay,  a GFTC  development 
partner  and  project  manager  for 
this  initiative.  Findlay  is  a food 
scientist  and  president  of  Com- 
pusense  Inc.,  a Guelph-based  sen- 
sory evaluation  company. 

Secondary  industries 

Large-capacity  production  and 
processing  are  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  value-added  secondary 
industries  such  as  mechanical 
meat  recovery  for  feed  and  oils 
and  for  products  such  as  sausage, 
nuggets  and  appetizers.  Second- 
ary industries  are  necessary  to  cre- 
ate large  markets  for  farmed  fish 
products. 

Aquaculture  was  chosen  as  a 
focus  because  it  currently  lacks 
secondary  processing,  says 
Findlay.  “Farm-raised  trout  are  in 
the  same  position  as  chicken  25 
years  ago,”  he  says.  Since  then, 
chicken  has  become  the  most 
widely  used  meat  on  the  market 
and  is  sold  in  a variety  of  ways, 
including  whole,  deboned,  bar- 
becued, frozen  and  in  the  form  of 
fingers  and  nuggets. 


Currently,  the  small  size  of  the 
aquaculture  industry  severely 
limits  the  development  of  second- 
ary products,  says  Findlay.  There 
are  more  than  250  small  producers 
in  the  Ontario  Aquaculture  As- 
sociation, but  in  total  they 
produce  only  5.5  million  pounds 
of  fish  a year.  In  contrast,  two  of 
the  province’s  large  poultry 
producers  can  produce  that 
volume  in  two  weeks. 

Important  focus 

“What  needs  to  happen  is  clear 
— value  addition  for  all  com- 
modities,” he  says.  “Canada  has 
been  a supplier  of  primary  resour- 
ces; it  has  to  get  away  from  its 
breadbasket  mentality.” 

The  Elliot  Lake  project  will  be 
approached  first  from  the  market 
end  by  focusing  on  convenience, 
affordability  and  nutrition.  Nutri- 
tion will  be  an  important  focus  of 
any  marketing  plans  because  of 
well-documented  health  benefits 
associated  with  eating  fish.  The 
Omega  3 family  of  fatty  acids  in 
fish,  for  example,  is  known  to 
reduce  platelet  clumping  and  to 
decrease  the  risk  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  fish  in- 
dustry show  that: 

■ only  one  in  20  meals  currently 
eaten  away  from  home  in  North 
America  is  fish  or  seafood; 

■ Ontario  is  within  one  day’s 
shipping  of  a market  of  103 
million  people; 

■ per-capita  consumption  of  On- 
tario trout  is  less  than  one 
pound  per  year, 

■ growth  in  processed  foods  is 
phenomenal.  Last  year,  647 
new  frozen  entrees  were 
launched  in  the  United  States; 
40  per  cent  were  aimed  at  the 
microwave  market  and  40  per 
cent  catered  to  specific  health 
needs. 

“Value  additions  to  com- 
modities can  add  up  to  400  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  basic  materials 
and  also  lead  to  more  employ- 
ment," says  Findlay.  “If  it  works 
as  a model,  there  are  a number  of 
Ontario  food  industries  that  can 
go  the  same  way.”  □ 
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Prof.  Howard  Swatland  uses  a fibre-optic  probe  to  detect  UV  fluorescence  of  collagen  in  meat. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 


Scientist  seeks  new  applications 
for  technology  in  meat  industry 


With  equipment  and  com- 
puters stretching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  Prof.  Howard 
Swatland’s  office  looks  like  com- 
mand central  for  a huge  enterprise 
— and  in  a way  it  is. 

Swatland,  a faculty  member  in 
the  department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  and  Food  Sci- 
ence, is  an  expert  on  designing 
and  finding  new  applications  for 
technology  in  the  meat  industry. 
His  innovative  techniques  are  in- 
ternationally recognized,  and  his 
expertise  is  regularly  sought  by 
meat  industries  in  countries  such 
as  Denmark,  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Swatland  is  a participant  in  U of 
G’s  Meat  Technology  Group, 
which  is  dedicated  to  developing 
a better  research  environment  and 
stronger  funding  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry. With  the  support  of  a 
variety  of  research  sponsors,  all 
with  an  interest  in  the  survival  of 
Ontario’s  meat  industries,  the 
group  has  acquired  new  equip- 
ment to  pinpoint  problem  areas.  It 


has,  for  example,  a high-speed 
centrifuge  that  spins  meat  to  ac- 
curately predict  anticipated  fluid 
losses  in  fresh  or  processed  meat. 
Equipment  is  also  being  used  to 
measure  the  color  of  fat,  color  of 
lean  meat,  depth  of  fat  and  the 
amount  of  fat  outside  the  muscle. 

Swatland  is  currently  testing  a 
fibre-optic  probe  to  detect  the 
ultraviolet  fluorescence  of  col- 
lagen in  meat.  Connective  tissue 
in  beef  may  be  a major  cause  of 
toughness,  either  by  the  relative 
amount  of  the  major  protein,  col- 
lagen, or  by  its  heat-resistant 
strength,  which  may  be  monitored 
from  one  of  its  molecular  cross- 
links, pyridinoline. 

The  carcass  probe  measures  the 
connective  tissue  content  of  beef 
under  industrial  conditions. 
Measurements  can  be  made  on 
carcasses  in  a meat  cooler,  the 
hand-held  probe  is  pushed  into  the 
carcass  and  a single  optical  fibre 
illuminates  the  meat  and  detects 
the  fluorescence  of  its  connective 
tissue. 


In  Swatland’s  research,  the 
probe  was  challenged  with  cuts  of 
beef  from  25  different  animals 
taken  at  random  from  a typical 
commercial  operation.  He  found 
the  probe  to  be  successful  in 
measuring  collagen  and  pyridi- 
noline with  no  noticeable  damage 
to  the  carcasses. 

This  method  can  identify  oc- 
casional beef  carcasses  that 
produce  tough  meat,  thereby  im- 
proving the  grading  and  quality- 
control  programs  in  the  beef  in- 
dustry, he  says.  By  rapidly 
identifying  genetic  sources  of 
tough  and  tender  meat,  improve- 
ments in  genetics  could  be  made. 
But  the  probe  would  interest  the 
beef  industry  only  if  it  could  be 
guaranteed  a market  for  improved 
meat  quality,  he  adds. 

“The  Canadian  meat  industry 
operates  on  a high-volume/low- 
profit  margin.  It  would  have  to 
make  guaranteed  high-quality 
meat  a special  niche  market."  □ 


Niche  marketing  not  just  a buzzword 


Since  the  1950s,  food  marketing 
has  evolved  from  a basic,  no- 
frills  concept  to  a sophisticated 
and  highly  competitive  industry. 
In  the  1990s,  the  buzzword  is 
niche  marketing. 

“In  today’s  market,  food 
producers  need  to  know  exactly 
what  they  are  doing,"  says  Chris 
Findlay,  president  of  the  sensory 
evaluation  company  Com- 
pusense  Inc.  and  an  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science. 

“In  a niche  market,  you  will 
have  very  few  shoppers  out  of 
any  group  who  will  buy  a lot  of 
one  product.”  he  says.  “When 
testing  products,  you  have  to 
find  the  right  answers  from  the 
right  people.” 


The  time  line  of  food  market- 
ing from  the  1940s  to  the  1990s 
is  a snapshot  of  food  trends,  says 
Findlay.  In  the  1940s,  food 
supply  was  the  concern;  in  the 
’50s,  food  safety  and  gross  con- 
taminants rose  to  the  fore;  in  the 
'60s,  nutrition  and  protein  be- 
came popular  causes;  in  the 
’70s,  the  public  became  aware 
of  micro-contaminants  in  food; 
in  the  ’80s,  health  foods  and 
food  additives  captured  the 
public’s  attention;  and  in  the 
’90s,  attention  is  focusing  on 
health  benefits  from  food. 

Today,  there  are  between 
10,000  and  20,000  products  in 
every  supermarket.  An  average 
supermarket  has  about  6,000 
weekly  shoppers,  each  family 


buying  about  100  items.  Of 
these,  40  are  the  same  each 
week,  leaving  just  60  items  to 
choose  from  more  than  10,000 
products,  says  Findlay.  This 
level  of  competition  makes 
niche  marketing  crucial  to  suc- 
cess. 

The  success  of  Compusense. 
which  has  automated  80 
laboratories  worldwide,  is  tes- 
timony to  the  importance  of 
quality  perception  in  the  food 
industry',  he  says. 

“Taste  testing  is  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  product  develop- 
ment and  assessment.  If  there  is 
a problem  with  a product,  the 
producer  wants  to  find  it 
early.’D 


It’s  a matter  of  taste 

Sensory  evaluation  an  important  tool 


In  one  hour  of  taste  testing  at  the 
sensory  facility  in  the  Department 
of  Food  Science,  people  trained  to 
scientifically  taste  food  will  be  in- 
putting 1 ,000  pieces  of  data  into  a 
computerized  data  collection  sys- 
tem. 

The  system  was  designed 
specifically  for  sensory  evalua- 
tion by  a local  company,  Com- 
pusense Inc.,  which  used  the 
University  laboratory  setup  as  the 
original  prototype.  These  data  are 
then  analysed  to  produce  useful 
information  about  a food  product. 

“Sensory  testing  of  food  is  both 
labor-  and  data-intensive,"  says 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Gullett,  Food 
Science,  who  has  studied  sensory 
evaluation  for  many  years.  "The 
availability  of  computers  has 
resulted  in  enormous  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  sensory 
science  and  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  industry." 

What  makes  sensory  evaluation 
unique  is  its  dependence  on 
people  rather  than  machines  to 
provide  information,  says  Gullett. 
The  use  of  peoples’  perceptions  of 
sensory  characteristics  of  food  al- 
lows scientists  to  study  the  chan- 
ges occurring  to  food  that  has 
been  altered  through  natural  or 
mechanical  means. 

“Instruments  can’t  measure  how 
people  react  to  food,"  she  says. 
“With  flavor  and  texture  percep- 
tion, the  brain  integrates  many 
sensory  signals,  which  ultimately 
affects  consumer  behavior 
towards  a food.” 

No  instrument  can  measure  or 
imitate  such  combined  physical 
mechanisms  as  grinding  and 
shearing  food  in  the  mouth,  the 
mixing  of  food  with  saliva  and  the 
way  the  tongue  positions  food, 
says  Gullett. 

The  sensory  evaluation  projects 
she  conducts  are  extensive,  re- 


quiring panels  of  eight  to  10 
trained  testers  daily  for  about  six 
weeks.  They  are  also  exacting  — 
all  samples  must  be  prepared 
under  controlled  conditions  and 
statistically  analysed. 

Gullett  is  currently  working  on 
projects  to  determine  the  effect  of 
forage  finishing  on  the  taste  of 
beef  and  to  evaluate  a protocol  for 
producing  tender,  lean,  consistent 
beef.  She’s  also  examining  the  ef- 
fects of  modified-atmosphere 
packaging  used  to  prolong  the 
storage  of  fresh  pork. 

She  frequently  works  with  other 
researchers  to  make  the  most  of 
resources.  Meat  science  professor 
Howard  Swatland,  forexample.  is 
using  the  meat  samples  from  the 
tender,  lean,  consistent  beef  study 
to  test  a probe  he  has  designed  to 
measure  collagen  to  predict 
tenderness.  Such  collaboration  al- 
lows both  researchers  to  meet  in- 
dividual research  goals  and  pool 
their  information  to  verify  in- 
strumentation against  human  per- 
ception. 

The  study  examining  the  effects 
of  finish  treatments  on  beef 
palatability  with  Prof.  Jock 
Buchanan-Smith,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  identifies  and 
measures  intensity  of  individual 
flavor  components  of  the  beef. 
The  intent  is  to  identify  com- 
ponents considered  atypical  of 
beef  flavor  and  determine 
whether  there  is  a link  to  fat  com- 
position. 

Results  of  studies  conducted 
elsewhere  indicate  finish 
regimens  can  affect  beef  flavor, 
says  Gullett,  although  that  doesn’t 
mean  the  meat  is  unacceptable  to 
consumers.  □ 
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Rural  prosperity  goal  of  new  community  training  program 


Members  of  the  Community  Futures  Training  Project  Poussart,  program  director  Prof.  David  Douglas, 
team  are,  from  left,  project  administrator  Caroline  Prof.  John  FitzSimons  and  Prof.  Harry  Cummings. 


Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

A unique  training  project 
designed  by  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  (USRP&D)  and  its 
associates  is  providing  rural 
Canadians  with  a route  for  com- 
munity viability  and  greater 
prosperity. 

The  Community  Futures  Train- 
ing Project,  a component  of  the 
federally  sponsored  Community 
Futures  Program,  was  created  at 
Guelph  over  the  past  14  months 
and  is  now  being  used  in  222  rural 
communities  — representing 
about  25  per  cent  of  Canada’s 
population  and  two-thirds  of  all 
rural  residents  — for  economic 
development  and  strategic  plan- 
ning. 

‘‘The  success  and  strength  of  the 
Community  Futures  Training 
Project  is  based  on  communities 
taking  greater  ownership  of  the 
development  and  implementation 
of  their  own  economics  through  a 
strategic  development  plan,”  says 
project  director  Prof.  David 
Douglas,  USRP&D. 

Take  charge 

“The  opportunity  now  provided 
through  the  Guelph  project  is  the 
availability  of  a unique,  relevant 
and  applicable  resource  for  rural 
communities  to  design  their  own 
economic  development  game 
plan  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
management  and  implementation 
of  community  economic  develop- 
ment,” he  says. 

Community-based  economic 
development  had  been  identified 
as  a priority  for  the  Community 
Futures  Program,  which  was  es- 
tablished under  the  Canadian  Jobs 
Strategy  in  the  mid-1980s. 

In  April  1991,  14  institutions 
from  across  the  country  were 
asked  to  submit  proposals  for 
creating  a comprehensive  rural 
economic  development  training 
package  to  bolster  sagging  for- 
tunes in  Canada’s  rural  areas. 


To  test  the  relevance  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  overview  course  — 
the  centrepiece  of  the  Community 
Futures  Training  Project  — five 
Canadian  communities  col- 
laborated in  a pre-testing. 

The  communities  were  the  Sheet 
Harbour  area  of  Nova  Scotia;  Bel- 
lechase,  Que.;  the  Picton  area  in 
Ontario;  the  Swift  Current  area  in 
Saskatchewan;  and  Kamloops, 
B.C.,  with  the  Central  Interior 
First  Nations  CFC. 

Each  Community  Futures  Com- 
mittee now  has  a list  of  trainers 
from  throughout  Canada  to 
choose  from.  In  Picton,  the  com- 
mittee requested  Profs.  David 
Douglas  and  Harry  Cummings  of 
the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development 


The  USRP&D  bid,  which  in- 
cluded the  participation  of 
scholars  from  Guelph  and  else- 
where, was  successful. 

“We  had  an  extensive  track 
record  working  with  smaller  and 
remote  rural  communities,  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  a profes- 
sional/academic graduate  pro- 
gram in  rural  planning  and 
development,  proven  ability  to 
manage  large-scale  projects  and  a 
history  of  teaching  and  conduct- 
ing research  in  strategic  planning 
and  management,”  says  Douglas. 

30  members 

The  project,  which  received  $1 
million  from  Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada,  began  that 
October.  Of  the  project’s  30  mem- 
bers, 20  were  based  at  U of  G (six 
were  graduate  students). 

The  project  team  included  com- 


(USRP&D)  to  be  their  trainers. 

Douglas  and  Cummings  worked 
with  the  committee  to  prepare  for 
a two-day  workshop.  The  com- 
mittee determined  the  specific 
kind  of  training  they  needed  for 
their  community  economic 
development. 

“The  overview  course  was 
tailored  in  terms  of  skills  and 
knowledge  areas  and  to  the  needs 
the  committee  identified  to  us,” 
says  Douglas.  ‘The  emphasis  in 
the  training  in  the  Picton  area  may 
be  very  different  than  that  in  Sheet 
Harbour,  for  example,  because 
the  issues  and  development 
priorities  are  community  spe- 
cific.” 

The  Picton-area  committee 
identified  four  prominent  issues 


munity  economic  development 
specialists  from  across  Canada, 
campus  colleagues  in  Continuing 
Education,  Distance  Education 
and  French  Studies,  and  commer- 
cial firms  in  translation,  design, 
graphics  and  other  areas. 

“It  was  an  interdisciplinary  net- 
work,” says  Douglas.  “We  had  ap- 
plied  researchers,  community 
development  consultants,  field 
workers  and  participants  from  the 
private  sector.” 

The  team  was  asked  to  design, 
develop,  pilot  test  and  complete  a 
suite  of  integrated  courses  for 
community  volunteers,  for  staff 
employed  by  communities  for 
economic  development  and  for 
Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  staff  involved  in  the  Com- 
munity Futures  Program. 

Douglas  says  the  project  was 
one  of  the  most  intensive  ever  un- 


for  their  community: 

■ the  need  for  ongoing  ways  of 
developing  tourism; 

■ the  need  for  creating  more  jobs 
in  agribusiness; 

■ a lack  of  career  opportunities 
for  younger  people;  and 

■ high  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment rates. 

The  committee  sent  a copy  of  its 
current  plan  to  the  USRP&D 
team,  which  reviewed  it  and  dis- 
cussed training  priorities. 
Douglas  and  Cummings  then  set 
up  a venue  for  the  two-day 
workshop,  according  to  the  needs 
set  out  by  the  committee. 

At  the  workshop,  about  35  par- 
ticipants attended,  representing 
the  Community  Futures  Commit- 
tee, the  Business  Development 
Centre,  elected  officials  and  staff, 
including  participants  from 
neighboring  areas. 

The  trainers  stressed  the  need  for 
up-front  consultation  and  co- 
design of  the  workshops  and  the 
value  of  small-group  learning,  ac- 
tive participation  and  issued- 
based  learning. 

“The  Picton  committee’s  trust, 
good  humor  and  sound  advice 
were  very  welcome  contributions 
that  have  made  a good  product 
even  better  and  certainly  more 
relevant,”  says  Douglas.  □ 


dertaken  by  USRP&D.  Team 
members  had  to  design  and  pre- 
test three  large-scale  national  sur- 
veys, process  a massive  amount  of 
data  and  produce  and  disseminate 
reports  — all  within  six  months. 

During  the  same  period,  they 
also  had  to  design  the  project,  the 
training  package  and  the  over- 
view course  (the  foundation 
course  in  the  training  package) 
and  conduct  two  symposiums  and 
a national  focus  group. 

Pilot  testing  of  the  overview 
course  in  five  communities  (see 
accompanying  story),  its  refine- 
ment and  completion,  and  the 
design  and  development  of  six 
companion  topic  courses  had  to  be 
completed  within  the  following 
six  months. 

Book  forthcoming 

The  project  has  produced  a 
layperson’s  guide  to  community 
economic  development,  strategic 
planning  and  the  training  package 
entitled  “Community  Economic 
Development  and  You.” 

A book  entitled  Community 
Economic  Development  and 
Strategic  Planning  for  Smaller 
and  Remote  Communities  in 
Canada  is  forthcoming. 

In  addition,  a massive  computer- 
based  database  on  volunteer 
profiles  (gender,  occupation, 
community  activity  profiles, 
training  needs,  etc.)  was  created. 
Douglas  says  this  will  provide  an 
invaluable  resource  because 
volunteers  play  a vital  role  in 


community  development.  A draft 
annotated  bibliography  on  com- 
munity economic  development 
was  also  produced. 

Before  Community  Futures  was 
created,  it’s  estimated  that  fewer 
than  five  per  cent  of  Canada’s 
rural  communities  had  their  own 
strategic  economic  development 
plans.  Experts  say  such  lack  of 
planning  contributes  to  the 
decline  of  rural  communities. 

“This  project  will  help  rural 
communities  because  it  puts  them 
in  the  driver’s  seat,”  says 
Douglas.  “When  the  project’s  out- 
puts are  put  to  use,  most  rural 
communities  can  develop  and 
manage  their  own  strategic  plan.” 

Level  of  need 

Participating  communities  each 
receive  $100,000  a year  for  five 
years  through  the  minister  of 
employment  and  immigration. 
Any  community  able  to  demon- 
strate a level  of  need  greater  than 
that  at  national  or  regional  levels 
can  apply  for  support.  Standard 
measures  of  need  include; 

■ the  level  of  unemployment  in 
the  community; 

■ the  level  of  dependence  on  so- 
cial assistance  or  other  income 
transfers; 

■ income  levels; 

■ age  of  the  workforce; 

■ the  number  of  workers  moving 
to  other  communities; 

■ workforce  participation  rates; 
and 

■ educational  levels. 

The  communities  must  show 
potential  and  must  demonstrate  a 
commitment  to  addressing  issues 
positively  by  planning  and 
managing  an  effective  com- 
munity-based development  pro- 
cess. 

The  training  package  developed 
through  the  U of  G team  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  undertake 
community-based  economic 
development  through  strategic 
planning  and  management. 

Douglas  says  that  whatever 
course  of  action  members  of  a 
community  decide  to  take,  the 
skills  they  leam  should  leave  them 
with  the  ability  to  ask  the  right 
questions  and  take  greater  control 
of  their  own  long-term  develop- 
ment, instead  of  floundering  in  the 
uncertain  tides  of  external  market 
forces  and  local  ad  hoc  decision 
making. 

With  the  training  package  in 
hand,  “the  larger  part  of  rural 
Canada  can  now  access  a critical- 
ly important  self-help  resource  for 
their  survival,”  he  says.  □ 


Courses  to  explore 
community  economics 


The  U of  G-based  Community 
Futures  Training  Project  has 
spawned  two  courses  to  be  of- 
fered this  summer  on  campus  and 
at  Centralia  College  in  Huron 
Park. 

Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  Uni- 
versity School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  will  co-lead 
both  courses,  which  are  targeted 
at  people  working  in  the  area  of 
community  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  course,  to  be  held 


June  21  to  25  at  Centralia,  will 
focus  on  “Strategic  Planning  for 
Community  Economic  Devel- 
opment.” Co-leader  is  consul- 
tant Susan  Wismer. 

The  second  course,  to  run  July 
19  to  23  on  campus,  will  explore 
“Community  Economic  Analy- 
sis, Monitoring  and  Evaluation.” 
Co-leader  is  Prof.  Wayne 
Caldwell,  USRP&D. 

For  more  information  about 
the  courses,  call  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956.  O 


Five  communities  help  test  program 
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That  sporting  season 


Four  Gryphons  were  named  athletes  of  the  year  for  1992/93.  From  left  are  football  player  Mike  O’Shea;  Kathy 
Butler,  a gold  medalist  in  cross-country  track;  and  All-Canadian  basketball  player  Tim  Mau.  Missing  is  hockey 
Gryphon  Steve  Perkovic.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


by  Christine  East 
Department  of  Athletics 

With  the  winter  semester 
coming  to  a close,  it’s 
time  to  take  a look  at  how  our 
Gryphon  teams  fared  over  the 
season. 

Hit  the  birdie 

A young  badminton  team  — 
only  in  its  second  year  — faced  a 
competitive  field  of  nine  teams. 
The  overall  goal  was  to  be  com- 
petitive in  all  areas  of  the  game 
and  to  use  this  year  for  rebuilding. 
In  achieving  this  goal,  the  team 
finished  eighth. 

The  OWIAA  team  finished  a 
strong  sixth,  missing  the  playoffs 
in  the  final  tournament.  Strong  ef- 
forts by  Cheryl  Parsely  and 
Heather  Force  led  the  way.  The 
OUAA  team  finished  a disap- 
pointing ninth,  but  with  more  than 
half  the  team  being  rookies, 
they’re  optimistic  for  the  future. 

Slamming  the  dunk 

Although  the  men’s  basketball 
team  didn’t  make  it  back  to 
Halifax,  it  posted  a 10-4  regular 
season  record  and  a second-place 
finish  in  the  tough  west  division 
before  bowing  out  to  Brock  in  the 
semi-finals  in  Hamilton.  Tim  Mau 
was  again  selected  a First-Team 
All-Canadian  and  was  an  OUAA 
All  Star  along  with  Rich 
Wesolowski. 

The  women’s  basketball  team 
didn’t  qualify  for  post-season 


The  men’s  swimming  team 
made  its  best  placing  at  the 
OUAA  championships  in  Ottawa, 
coming  fifth  out  of  15  teams. 
Steve  Sweetnam  won  the  gold 
medal  in  the  100-metre  butterfly 
and  Jeff  Sumner  won  the  silver 
medal  in  the  50-metre  freestyle. 

The  four-  x 100-metre  freestyle 
relay  team  won  the  silver  medal, 
with  Ian  Fenton  and  Jeff  Krar 
joining  Sweetnam  and  Sumner. 
At  the  CIAU  championships  in 
Toronto,  these  four  Gryphons 
placed  ninth  out  of  31  teams. 


Sweetnam  won  the  silver  medal  in 
the  50-metre  butterfly.  Six  team 
records  fell  at  the  OUAA  and 
CIAU  championships. 

The  women’s  swimming  team 
equalled  its  best  placing  at  the 
OWIAA  championships  in  Ot- 
tawa to  take  fourth  position 
among  15  teams.  All  20  members 
of  the  team  contributed  points  at 
the  meet. 

Karen  Morrison  won  the  bronze 
medal  in  the  50-metre  butterfly. 
Five  Gryphon  women  qualified 
for  the  CLAU  championships.  The 
largest-ever  Gryphon  contingent 
at  CIAU  placed  14th  out  of  31 
schools  and  destroyed  the  record 
book.  Ten  team  records  fell  at  the 
OWIAA  and  CIAU  champion- 
ships. 

On  the  ice 

The  men’s  hockey  team  ad- 
vanced to  the  CIAU  national 
championships  for  the  first  time 
since  1980  and  was  the  OUAA 
west  division  winner. 

Steve  Perkovic  was  selected  an 
All-Canadian  and  was  joined  on 
the  OUAA  All-Star  team  by  Rob 
Arabski  and  Jeff  Wilson.  The 
team  had  a record  of  16-5-1  and 
won  the  division  by  defeating 
Windsor  and  Waterloo  in  best  of 
three  series. 

The  team  dropped  the  OUAA 
final  to  Toronto  5-4  in  double 
overtime  and  again  lost  3-2  to  the 
Blues  in  a CIAU  semi-final. 

The  women’s  hockey  team  had 
its  most  successful  season  in 


Going  downhill 

The  men’s  Nordic  skiing  team 
co-hosted  the  OUAA  champion- 
ships at  Duntroon  and  finished 
seventh  out  of  10  teams.  Dave 
Adams  was  selected  an  OUAA 
All  Star  for  finishing  in  the  top  1 0 
for  overall  scoring  at  the  meet.  In 
the  freestyle  event,  Adams 
finished  sixth  overall  and  Jon 
DeWittecame  18th. 

The  women’s  Nordic  skiing 
team  placed  seventh  at  the 
OWIAA  championships,  which 


they  co-hosted.  Marg  Grodde 
placed  ninth  out  of  55  in  the  free- 
style event,  and  Danika  Van 
Proosdij  placed  31st  in  the  classic 
event.  The  relay  team  came  sixth. 

Sweeping  moves 

The  men’s  curling  team  again 
qualified  for  the  OUAA  finals  by 
posting  a 6-5  record  in  sectional 
and  crossover  play.  They  placed 
sixth  at  the  OUAA  champion- 
ships in  Brantford. 

The  women’s  curling  team 
placed  eighth  in  the  sectional  and 
crossover  play  with  a 2-6  record 
and  narrowly  missed  a spot  in  the 
championship  bonspiel. 

Indoor  hockey 

The  1 993  indoor  hockey  season 
proved  very  successful.  The 
OWIAA  championships  saw 
Guelph  fall  one  goalpost  short  of 
a bronze  medal  performance. 

The  Gryphons  took  a 1-1  tie 
against  the  University  of  Water- 
loo into  a nerve-wracking  over- 
time period  followed  by  a penalty 
stroke  competition.  Guelph’s  last 
stroke  went  off  the  post,  but 
Waterloo’s  was  a picture-perfect 
shot  inside  the  post.  The  finish 
couldn’t  have  been  closer. 

Liz  Exposito  was  selected  to  the 
CIAU  high-performance  team. 

A fine  figure 

The  figure  skating  team  had  its 
best  year  ever,  taking  the  silver 
medal  at  the  OWIAA  champion- 
ships at  Waterloo.  Team  members 
were  also  champions  at  the 
Guelph  Invitational. 

Meredith  Young  won  the  open 
singles  at  the  OWIAA  finals; 
Katherine  MacDonald  was  the 
gold  medalist  in  the  short  pro- 
gram. The  pairs  four  team  of 
Sherri  Armstrong,  Sue-Ann  Staff, 
Penny  Schultz  and  Young  won  a 
gold  medal,  as  did  the  Isolated 
Moves  Team. 

What  a racket 

The  men’s  squash  team  had  its 
most  successful  season  ever,  plac- 
ing sixth  at  the  OUAA  team 
championships  in  Toronto.  In  sec- 
tional and  crossover  play,  the 
Gryphons  placed  fifth  out  of  1 1 
teams.  Lloyd  Newmann  was 
selected  an  OUAA  Second-Team 
All  Star. 

On  the  right  track 

The  men’s  track  and  field  team 
placed  seventh  at  the  OUAA 
championships.  Mike  Daleman 
placed  fourth  in  the  triple  jump 


and  Jason  Bell  won  a bronze 
medal  in  the  300-metre  dash. 

At  the  CIAU  championships  in 
Toronto,  Tim  Robinson  won  the 
bronze  medal  in  the  300-metre 
dash,  and  the  team  placed  12th  in 
a field  of  24. 

The  women’s  track  and  field 
team  placed  seventh  at  the 
OWIAA  championships  in 
Toronto.  Kathy  Butler  won  the 
gold  medal  in  the  1,500-metre; 
Lindsay  Tomlinson  placed  fifth. 
At  the  CIAU  championships. 
Guelph  placed  ninth  because 
Butler  won  both  the  1000-  and 
1 ,500-metre  events  and  set  a new 
record  in  the  1,000-metre  with  a 
time  of  2:47.45.  Four  school 
records  were  also  set  here.  The 
team  finished  the  season  ranked 
sixth  in  the  country. 

Over  the  net 

The  men’s  volleyball  team  ex- 
perienced a frustrating  season.  A 
combination  of  youth,  key  in- 
juries and  near  misses  contributed 
to  last-place  finish  in  the  OUAA 


west  division  for  the  first  time 
ever. 

The  Gryphons  lost  rally  point  to 
each  team  in  the  league  once,  in 
addition  to  several  close  losses. 
The  team  was  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  non-conference  play, 
with  top  four  finishes  in  tough 
tournaments. 

T revor  Scott  had  a strong  season 
for  the  Gryphons,  finishing 
second  in  the  league-scoring 
statistics  and  being  named  to  the 
All-Star  team. 

The  women’s  volleyball  team 
just  missed  the  playoffs  in  the 
west  division  with  a 6-8  record. 
The  league  was  the  most  closely 
contested  in  recent  memory. 

On  the  mats 

The  Gryphon  wrestling  team 
placed  fifth  at  the  OUAA  cham- 
pionships hosted  by  Guelph.  Rick 
Henry  won  the  130-kilogram 
class  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  and  placed  second  at  the 
CIAU  championships  in  Win- 
nipeg. 


Gryphon  wrestlers  placed  fifth  at  the  OUAA  championships. 

Photo  by  Chris  Black 


The  women’s  basketball  team  finished  its  season  4-10. 


npetition,  but  this  young  squad 
finish  the  season  on  a high 
:e,  knocking  off  third-placed 
>ck  in  the  season  finale  to  finish 
h a 4-10  mark. 

aurie  Townshend  was  selected 
OWIAA  west  division  rookie 
the  year  and  was  a member  of 
All-Canadian  Rookie  Team. 

In  the  swim 


Photo  by  Chris  Black 
recent  memory,  placing  second 
with  a 6-4-2  record  in  league  play. 

In  the  playoffs  at  the  Gryphon 
Centre,  Guelph  defeated  Queen’s 
2-1  and  was  edged  1-0  in  the 
championship  game  by  the  peren- 
nial  power,  Toronto.  Helen 
Knowles,  Cassie  Campbell,  Liz 
Duval,  Stephanie  Slade  and 
Michelle  Holmes  were  selected  to 
the  OWIAA  All-Star  team. 
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Community 


Ask  about  a Credit  Union 
IDEALOAN 
Your  Terms  A Good  Rates 

822-1072 

Guelph  & Wellington 
V v Credit  ^ Union 


G« 


W 


Classifieds 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581. 


For  sale 


Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  on 
Miller  Lake  on  Bruce  Peninsula, 
private,  July  and  August,  Ext.  2188  or 
836-1397. 


For  sale 


Office  table,  maple  trim,  legs  and 
melamine  top,  Robert,  Ext.  8260. 

1985  Buick  Skyhawk,  180,000  km, 
two-door,  two-tone  grey,  includes  cel- 
lular phone,  837-2376,  leave  mes- 
sage. 

1985  4x4  Ford  Bronco  II,  V6,  five- 
speed,  763-1236,  leave  message. 

House  trailer,  17-foot,  stove,  fridge, 
washroom,  sleeps  six,  856-9835  after 
7 p.m. 

Kodak  universal  slide  trays,  Ext.  2965. 

1982  Mazda  B2000  truck  with  cap. 
821-5502. 


For  rent 


Furnished  room  in  adult  home,  walk-in 
closet,  private  bathroom,  use  of 
kitchen  and  laundry  room,  15-minute 
walk  to  University,  on  bus  route,  Ext. 
6323  or  822-2336  after  6 p.m. 

Three-bedroom,  two-bath  condo, 
master  ensuite.  walk-in  closet, close  to 
campus  and  downtown,  garage,  ap- 
pliances, available  May  1,  $950  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  4018  or  836- 
6862  evenings. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  on  upper 
floor  of  home,  balcony,  dining/study/ 
utility  room,  no  smoking,  no  pets,  avail- 
able April  1 5,  $650  a month  plus  hydro, 
Ext.  8588  or  837-0943. 


HAVING  A GARAGE  SALE? 

Why  not  advertise  in  At  Guelph 


Call  Ext.  6581  FREE  lo  members  of  the  University 


Disturbed  by  Canadian  Tax  Rates? 
Introducing 

The  Limited  Partnership  Video 

Since  1987,  knowledgeable  Canadians  have  been  purchasing 
Mutual  Fund  Limited  Partnerships. 

These  tax-assisted  investments  have  not  only  reduced  personal 
taxes  but  have  also  produced  substantial  cash  payments. 

Call  Clara  M.  Marett  for  a personal 
consultation  and  a complimentary  copy  of 
The  Limited  Partnership  Report  and  Video. 
The  report  video  reviews  the  history  & 
performance  of  Mutual  Fund  LPs. 

Call  822-8830 

Clara  M.  Marett  B.A.,  M.A. 

Of  special  interest  to  investors  with  a net  worth  of  over 
$400,000  and  family  income  of  over  $100,000. 

MIDLAND 

WALWYN 

™ Blut  Chip  Thinking  u a trademark  of  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc 


For  rent 


Furnished  three-bedroom  townhouse, 
close  to  campus,  from  summer  for  one 
or  two  terms,  study,  recreation  area, 
fireplace,  swimming  pool,  $800  a 
month,  821-2625. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  Florida  home, 
cable,  pool,  close  to  golf  courses, 
beaches,  major  attractions,  rea- 
sonable, 821-5502. 

32'  x 88’  bam  with  seven  stalls  and  two 
pastures  of  seven  acres  each;  willing 
to  work  with  partner  in  establishing  a 
boarding  and  training  centre  for  dogs, 
Roger,  740-0044. 

Room  in  two-bedroom  apartment  to 
sublet,  May  1 to  Aug.  31,  female 
preferred,  close  to  campus,  $200  a 
month  inclusive,  parking,  storage, 
laundry,  Christine  or  Kim,  824-9002. 


Wanted 


Dog  cage,  medium  size,  Ext.  2043  or 
821-7069  after  5 p.m. 

Three-  or  four-bedroom  home  for  visit- 
ing professor  and  family,  July  1 to  Dec. 
31,  Ext.  3695. 

House  to  rent  by  responsible  young 
couple,  $700  range,  763-8012. 


Available 


Babysitter  for  evenings  and 
weekends,  high  school  student,  ma- 
ture, responsible,  references,  Becky, 
824-6015  evenings. 

Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees  and 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
plant,  will  also  do  interior  painting, 
cleaning  windows,  ^etc.,  reasonable, 
Nancyi  824-3638.  S 


To  swap 


Will  trade  a 1 0-speed  racing  bicycle  for 
a regular  or  10-speed  bicycle  with 
large  tires  and  fenders,  Ron,  Ext. 
6079. 


London  House 

London,  England 
Convenient  spring  4 summer 
accommodation  in  University  of 
Guelph 's  London  House. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rales  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  BusinessTourist  T ravellers 
Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 

51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 

garden  ^Designs 
and  More 

■ Urban  and  Country  Gardens 
• Heritage  Garden  Restoration 
■ Naturalized  Landscapes 

Brad  Peterson 
Landscape  Architect 
-Guelph,  Ont.  763-6199 

Around  town 


Book  ’em 

The  Central  Student  Association  (CSA)  held  its  annual  book  sale 
in  the  University  Centre  courtyard  last  week.  Proceeds  will  go  to 
subsidize  CSA  events  and  operations.  Photo  by  Martha  Tancock 


Organ  recital 

Chalmers  United  Church  presents 
an  evening  of  organ  music  featur- 
ing Calvin  Church  April  18  at  7 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $8  for  adults,  $6 
for  seniors  and  students  and  $20 
for  families,  and  are  available  at 
the  church  office  or  by  calling  822- 
8778. 

Hooray  for  Guelph 

More  than  200  singers,  dancers 
and  actors  will  perform  in  celebra- 
tion of  Guelph’s  166th  anniver- 
sary April  25  at  3 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  for 
“Hooray  for  Guelph”  are  $10  for 
adults  and  $5  for  children  and  are 
available  from  the  Carden  Street 
Music  Shop  or  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  box  office. 

Willow  reunion 

Alumni  of  the  Willow  Road 
School  are  invited  to  attend  the 
school’s  25th  anniversary  May  7 


and  8.  Activities  include  a wine- 
and-cheese  party,  an  alumni  vol- 
leyball game  and  a dinner  and 
dance.  Call  the  school  at  82 1 - 1 760 
for  information. 

Development  conference 

A conference  on  “Women  and 
Rural  Economic  Development: 
Strategies  for  Participation”  will 
be  held  April  22  to  24  at  the 
Holiday  Inn.  The  conference  will 
feature  speakers,  a panel  discus- 
sion, exhibits  and  14  skill-building 
workshops  on  topics  ranging  from 
avoiding  burnout  to  dealing  with 
bankers.  On  April  22,  the  Univer- 
sity will  host  a reception  for  con- 
ference participants  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  Cost  of  the  conference 
is  $100.  For  more  information,  call 
conference  co-ordinator  Diane 
O’Shea  at  1-225-2600  or  project 
chair  Carol  Rock  at  1-273-4824.0 


We’re  not  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished  C ^ 

• Pine  & Oak  ^ ^ 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  & Institutional 
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ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC. 


660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

_ __  * ...  Tues.-Wed.  10-6 

837-0483  Jjr*  IS! 


Pesticide  safety  course  offered 


U of  G is  again  presenting  the 
grower  pesticide  safety  course  of- 
fered by  Ridgetown  College.  It 
runs  April  27  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
in  Room  2310  of  Graham  Hall. 

Anyone  wishing  to  buy  and 
apply  certain  classes  of  pesticides 
is  required  to  have  a certificate 
indicating  successful  completion 
of  this  course.  To  obtain  the  cer- 
tificate, participants  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  an  open-book 
exam  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

All  full-time  U of  G employees 


who  apply  pesticides  must  hold 
current  certificates.  Temporary 
summer  help  do  not  need  to  be 
certified,  but  the  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  Department 
recommends  that  anyone  working 
with  pesticides  attend  the  course 
even  if  the  participant  does  not 
write  the  exam. 

Cost  of  the  course  is  $40,  which 
includes  a manual.  To  sit  in  on  the 
course  without  taking  the  exam, 
the  cost  is  $15.  To  register,  call 
Laura  Mann  at  Ext.  3282.  □ 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  April  15 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - “Use  of  Entire  Male 
Pigs  in  Pork  Production:  A 
European  Viewpoint”  will  be  the 
topic  of  Kerstin  Lundstrom  of  the 
Swedish  University  of  Agricul- 
tural Science  in  Uppsala  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  141. 
Microbiology  Seminar  - James 
Staley  of  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle  discusses 
“Biology  of  Gas  Vacuolate 
Heterotrophic  Bacteria”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 

Friday,  April  16 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Nicky  Lehwald- 
Van  Voorst  examines  “Fibronec- 
tin  in  Bovine  Follicular  Fluid”  at 
noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - Bruce 
Montidor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada 
speaks  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
315. 

Sunday,  April  18 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  harbin- 
gers of  spring  on  a walk  leaving 
from  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 


Notices 

Rural  appraisal 

The  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment is  sponsoring  an  eight- 
day  workshop  on  participa- 
tory rural  appraisal  tech- 
niques May  10  to  19. 
Registration  is  $150  for  stu- 
dents, $225  for  faculty  and 
staff  and  $300  for  other 
professionals.  Call  Ext.  2591 
or  2443  for  more  information 
or  to  register. 

Back  to  basics 

Retired  human  biology 
professor  John  Powell  returns 
with  his  spring  series  of  back 
clinics  running  Tuesdays  and 
Thursday  from  April  20  to 
May  13.  The  clinics  start  at  10 
a.m.  for  newcomers  and  11 
a.m.  for  returnees  in  the  wres- 
tling room  of  the  Athletics 
Centre.  To  enrol,  call  Gisele 
MacNeil  at  Ext.  2133. 


Monday,  April  19 

Interdepartmental  Virology 
Journal  Club  - Tom  Waddell, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, discusses  “Tackling 
the  Common  Cold:  The  Story  of 
ICAM-1  and  Rhinovirus  Interac- 
tion” at  noon  in  VMI  101 . 

Tuesday,  April  20 

Senate  - Senate  meets  at  8 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 

Wednesday,  April  21 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “A  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Lead  Pollution 
and  Lead  Levels  in  Saudi  Arabian 
Schoolchildren”  is  the  topic  of 
Parvez  Ahmad  of  King  Abdulaziz 
University  in  Saudi  Arabia  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 
Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Diane 
Cuppel  of  Agriculture  Canada 
discusses  “Phytotoxin  Production 
by  the  Tomato  Pathogen  ( Pseudo- 
monas Syringae : pv.  Tomato)  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Thursday,  April  22 

Earth  Day  - A display  will  be  set 
up  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Avail- 
able at  the  booth  will  be  a limited 
number  of  free  reusable  gel  ice 
packs,  recycled  from  laboratories 
across  campus  that  receive 
products  requiring  refrigeration. 
Microbiology  Seminar  - Barry 
Phipps  of  the  National  Research 
Council  discusses  “Structure  of  a 
Molecular  Chaperone  from  a Hy- 
perthermophilic  Archaebac- 
terium”  at  noon  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence 141. 

Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  at  3 p.m.  in  UC  424. 
Lecture  - Canada’s  first  woman 
in  space,  Roberta  Bondar,  will 
speak  at  7 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall  and  will  receive  U of  G’s 
Alumnus  of  Honor  award.  Tickets 
are  free,  but  must  be  picked  up  by 
April  22  at  Alumni  House  or  the 
UC  box  office.  There  is  a maxi- 
mum of  four  tickets  per  person. 

Friday,  April  23 

Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  - Bhagirath  Singh 
of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario will  discuss  a vaccine  for 
juvenile  diabetes  at  1 1 a.m.  in 


Sending  A Special  Parcel? 

Need  to  get  something 
somewhere  fast? 

COURIER  SERVICE 
MOW  AVAILABLE 

At  the  U.C.  Loading  DocR 
For  information,  call  ext.  2618 


Between  50  and  70  companies 
will  be  offering  great  buys 
in  computers,  games,  software, 
shareware,  peripherals,  courses. 

Whether  you  are  buying  for  home  or  college,  this  is  the  place 
to  go  You  will  even  be  able  to  find  ideas,  information  and 
membership  details  from  local  computer  clubs.  Admission  is  $5 
(including  PST  and  GST),  but  you  can  save  $1  by  bnnging  this 
ad.  Not  valid  with  any  other  coupon  Children  10  and  under 
free.  Hours  11  AM  to  4 PM. 

Sunday,  April  18 

Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium 
400  East  Avenue 

Sponsored  by  COMPUTER  Uteri te  Public* tion 


OVC  Learning  Centre  1713. 
Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
‘The  Role  of  Pulmonary  Mast 
Cell  in  Equine  Small  Airway  Dis- 
ease” is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent Jonathon  Hare  at  12: 10  p.m. 
in  OVC  1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - Joe 
Swierzbinski  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  discusses  “Focal  Points 
and  Bargaining”  at  3 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 315. 

Saturday,  April  24 

Equine  Health  Seminar  - The 
Equine  Research  Centre  presents 
a full-day  seminar  on  “The  Equine 
Foot  in  Health  and  Disease”  at 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Registration 


Worship 


Brightside 

Financial 

Services 


The  choices  are  bewildering. 
Even  the  language  is 
intimidating  ...  RRIFs,  RRSPs, 
RPPs,  income  deferral  plans, 
money  market  funds.  GICs. 

What  you  need  is  help  from  a 
knowledgeable,  independent 
expert  who  knows  the  way 
through  this  forest  of  options. 
Someone  who  isn’t  tied  to  one 
company  or  one  type  of 
investment.  Someone  you  can 
trust. 

Together  we  set  up  an  investment 
plan  that  will  give  you  the 
fnancial  independence  you  want. 


ALL  THIS  - AT  LITTLE  COST! 

That's  right.  It  will  cost  you  no 
more  to  make  investments 
through  Brightside  than  if  you 
made  the  investment  directly 
yourself. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  took  the  first  step 
towards  a secure  future?  Call 
Robert  Denis  at  Brightside 
Financial  Services. 


* Personal  Retirement  Planning 

* Personal  Investment  Review 

* Insurance  Protection 
4c  Tax  Preparation 


ROBERT  DENIS  B.Sc.fAgr.) 
Chartered  Financial  Planner 
790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  3L8 

Business/Home  FAX/Buslness 
519-821-8246  519-836-8807 


is  $59  and  begins  at  8 a.m.  For 
information,  call  837-0061. 

Sunday,  April  25 

Arboretum  - Join  a hike  in  search 
of  spring’s  slimy  songsters,  the 
frogs.  The  walk  leaves  from  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  26 

Interdepartmental  Virology 
Journal  Club  - Prof.  Brian 
Derbyshire,  VMI,  discusses  “Re- 
combinant Vaccines  for  Feline 
Leukemia"  at  12:10  in  OVC  101. 


Wednesday,  April  28 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Guest 
speaker  Afzal  Siddiqui  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
examines  “Characterization  of 
Surface  Antigens  of  the  Human 
Blood  Fluke,  Schistosoma  Man- 
soni ” at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Arboretum  - Catch  a glimpse  of 
the  male  woodcock’s  mating  dis- 
play during  a walk  that  leaves 
from  the  nature  centre  at  7:30 
p.m.  Register  by  April  23  at  Ext. 
2113. 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100,  Monday  and  Tuesday  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  8 a.m.  in 
UC  533. 

The  Open  Door  Church 
(Anglican/United/Presbyterian) 
runs  Sunday  at  1 1 a.m.  in  UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  533.0 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 
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ACROSS 

1.  Sprinkle 
6.  Seat  of  life 

11.  Summary 

13.  Bring  to  bay 

14.  Manuscript 
space 

15.  Smooth  in 
music 

16.  Moslem 
officer 

17.  Belgian 
watering 
place 

19.  Convey  slyly 

20.  Christmas 
time 

22.  Syrian  town 

24.  Mineral- 
bearing earth 

25.  Volcanic 
scoria 

27.  Angelica  type 

29.  Autumn 
crocus 

31.  James  or 
Elizabeth 

33.  In  good 
health 

36.  Dad’s  mate 

37.  So  be  it 

39.  Put  on  hold 

41.  Circular 
objects 

43.  Organ  of 
vision 

44.  Mai  de  — 

45.  Set  in  order 

47.  Stringent 

50.  Heraldic  color 
silver 

51.  Emaciated 

52.  Active  people 


■ 

S34 

40 
44 


53.  —Park, 
Colorado 


DOWN 

1.  Turned 
outward 

2.  Ear  part 

3.  Order  to 
return 

4.  Triangular 
shield 

5.  Be  victorious 

6.  Weed 
remover 

7.  CGS  units 

8.  Type  of 
computer 

9.  Beat  a retreat 
10.  Figure  of 

speech 

12.  Waist  band 

13.  Public  outcry 
18.  Saddle  horse 
21.  Not  difficult 
23.  Declare 

openly 
26.  Festive 


celebration 

28.  De  novo 

30.  Apply  warm 
lotions  to 

31.  Bullfighter  on 
foot 

32.  Winding  path 

34.  Sorrow  over 

35.  Rib  in 
architecture 

36.  Single-celled 
organism 

38.  Promontory 

40.  Three-spot 
cards 

42.  Gang  ending 

46.  Printers’ 
measures 

48.  Piece  out 

49.  Force:  Latin 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


HI-TECH  COPIES  and  PRINTING 

FAST!  FAST!  FAST! 

Hi-Tech  Volume  Copying-Binding, 
Reports,  Notes,  Conference  Materials 
Reproduction  of  Thesis:  quality  papers, 
hard  cover  binding  & fast  turnaround 

Franklins 

Ptiniing  • Copying  ^*^6raphics  JJ 

46  Cork  St  ♦ Downtown  Guelph  ♦ 824-9297 
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It’s  show  and  tell  time  at  TSS 


Sharing  innovations  for  teaching 
and  learning  is  the  focus  of  the 
sixth  annual  Instructional  Show 
and  Tell,  to  be  hosted  by  Teaching 
Support  Services  May  25  and  26. 

Kicking  off  the  event  is  an  open 
forum  May  25  from  1 to  4:30  p.m. 
with  3M  Fellows  from  U of  G and 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
discussing  what  teaching 
strategies  work  best  for  them. 

The  featured  speakers,  who  are 
among  the  70  university  instruc- 
tors nationwide  to  have  received 
the  prestigious  3M  award,  are 
Prof.  Joe  Cunsolo  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics and  Allan  Gedalof,  Eileen 
Gillese  and  Peter  Rosati  of 
Western. 

Guelph  and  Western  lead  the 
pack  nationally  in  numbers  of  3M 
winners  — nine  have  gone  to 
Guelph’s  faculty  and  10  to 
Western’s. 

As  well  as  the  open  forum,  a full 
day  will  be  dedicated  to  selected 
instructors  who  will  present  or 
“tell”  their  own  innovative  solu- 


tions to  a variety  of  teaching 
problems.  The  “show”  portion  of 
the  day  will  allow  participants  to 
meet  with  the  presenters  to  dis- 
cuss their  ideas  and  innovations. 

Les  Richards,  associate  director 
of  Teaching  Support  Services, 
says  the  idea  behind  the  Instruc- 
tional Show  and  Tell  is  “to  get  as 
many  people  as  possible  together 
to  talk  about  ideas  in  teaching.” 

This  year’s  topics  include  co- 
operative story  writing,  group 
seminars  in  distance  education, 
developing  effective  lectures  for 


Our  people 


Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  recently  spokes  on 
“Health  Effects  of  Microbial 
Bioremediation  of  Chemically 
Contaminated  Soils"  at  the  en- 
vironmental health  directorate  of 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada  in  Ot- 
tawa. He  has  also  been  appointed 
to  the  federal  Experimental  Field 


large  groups  and  teaching  dis- 
cipline-specific learning  skills 
within  university  courses. 

Presentations  will  discuss 
educational  communications 
beyond  the  classroom,  a multi- 
media  learning  module  and 
electronic  document  delivery. 

Registration  for  the  event  is  $30 
and  includes  a copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, a Tuesday  evening 
reception  and  lunch  on  Wednes- 
day. Call  Helen  Martin  at  Ext. 
2427  for  more  information  or  to 
register.  □ 


Studies  Task  Group  on  Use  of 
Micro-organisms  in  the  Environ- 
ment. 

Retired  fine  art  professor  Helen 
Dow  has  received  a Commemora- 
tive Medal  for  the  125th  Anniver- 
sary of  Canadian  Confederation 
for  her  support  of  young  Canadian 
artists  and  the  arts.  □ 


FREE 

TONER  FOR  A YEAR! 

Purchase  a Canon  Laser  Beam  Printer  (LBP4  LITE  or  LBP4  PLUS) 
between  March  1 - May  31, 1993  and  receive  FREE  loner  for  one 
year*!  Simply  exchange  your  emply  cartridge  for  a new  one  al 
your  participating  Canon  dealer,  whenever  necessary.  Not  only 
will  you  receive  free  loner  for  one  yeor,  you'll  be  contributing  to 
Canon's  Cleon  Earth  Campaign,  which  is  striving  to  create  o 
cleaner  Earth  for  all.  For  every  empty  loner  cartridge  relumed 
for  recycling,  Canon  donates  SI  shored  between  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  ond  ihe  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada, 
for  further  program  details,  contact  the  Canon  dealer  listed  below. 

* Maximum  loui  corlridges.  Cerloin  conditions  opply. 


We  at  Canon  appreciate  your 
cooperation  as  we  all  do  our  part 
Working  together,  we  can  make  a 
small  contribution  to  a cleaner 
The  Oran  Canada  and  a cleaner  Earth. 

Eorth  Compolgn 


Campus  Computers 

Bookstore  — Level  2 
824-4120,  Ext.  8695 

Mon.-Thurs.  0a.rn.-6  p.m. 

Fn.  8a.rn.-5p.rn. 

Sal.  10a.m.-4p.m. 


Canon 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Information  Bureau  manager  Doug 
Robinson  feeds  bureau  mascot  Elton  the  earthworm  as  assistant 
manager  Helen  Lammers-Helps  looks  on.  Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay 

Innovation  new  focus 
of  stewardship  bureau 


an  evening  with 

TIMOTHY  FINDLEY 

THURS.,  MAY  13 

8:00  PM 

WAR  MEMORIAL 
HALL  - UNIVERSITY 
OF  GUELPH 


Meet  Timothy  Findley  at  a 
Reception  to  be  held  after 
the  reading 


Tickets:  $8.00 
21  MacDonell  St. 


821-7570 


TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 

♦ Boarding  passes 

♦ Sabre  Computer  System 

♦ Free  ticket  delivery 
to  U of  G 


♦ Corporate  Hotel  & 
Car  Rates 

♦ Package  Holidays 

♦ Cruises-Bus  tours 

♦ Car  Rentals  & 
Hotel  Bookings 


Judy,  Pam,  Esther,  Lori  & Dan 
are  here  to  assist  you  with  your  travel  needs. 


Serving  the  University  with  i 

personal,  reliable  service.  j 

FREDERICK  TRAVEL 

FAX  821-9770  ♦ 

987  Gordon  at  Kortright  ♦ 836-0061 

by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 
A proposal  to  promote  informa- 
tion exchange  among  a diverse 
network  of  innovative  farmers, 
government  and  industry  has 
landed  the  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Information  Bureau  a four- 
year,  $880,000  contract  from 
Agriculture  Canada  through  the 
federal  Green  Plan. 

Bureau  manager  Doug 
Robinson  says  the  innovation  net- 
work, one  of  the  main  activities  to 
be  pursued  by  the  bureau,  will  en- 
compass more  than  900  par- 
ticipants with  an  interest  in  the 
technology  of  sustainable  food 
production  as  well  as  soil,  water 
and  air  resource  management. 

“The  network  will  be  dedicated 
to  compiling  and  making  avail- 
able information  and  materials 
needed  by  innovative  farmers  and 
others,  to  help  them  identify  and 
assess  new  practices  aimed  at 
strengthening  environmental  sus- 
tainability,” says  Robinson.  “The 
leading  farmers  are  taking  a holis- 
tic management  approach,  and 
we’re  gearing  our  efforts  accord- 
ingly.” 

Membership  in  the  network  is 
expected  to  include: 

150  farmers  (cash  crop,  live- 
stock, poultry,  organic, 
aquaculture,  horticulture,  fruit 
and  vegetable); 

100  researchers; 

300  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  exten- 
sion staff; 

1 00  members  of  farm  organiza- 
tions; 

100  educators  and  trainers  in 
schools  and  colleges;  and 
50  representatives  of  federal 
and  provincial  agricultural 
agencies  such  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Institute  of  On- 
tario, the  Ontario  Waste- 
Management  Coiporation  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Pollution 
Prevention  Centre; 

50  members  of  other  environ- 
mental organizations  such  as 
Ducks  Unlimited  Canada,  the 
Federation  of  Ontario 


Naturalists  and  Pollution 
Probe; 

■ 40  conservation  authorities 

■ 30  from  agribusiness;  and 

■ 30  related  government  mini- 
stries (such  as  the  Department 
of  Fisheries  and  Oceans,  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment 
Canada). 

The  innovation  network  will  be 
connected  electronically  and 
through  printed  publications  such 
as  an  information  tipsheet  called 
“ Innovation ” and  a listing  of  ex- 
pertise on  specific  practices  in 
sustainable  agriculture  called 
“The  Green  Pages.” 

Network  activity  is  expected  to 
contribute  significantly  to  the 
bureau’s  other  endeavors,  which 
include  organizing  innovative 
farmer  workshops  and  helping  as- 
sess the  suitability  and  usefulness 
of  new  technologies.  Assistant 
manager  Helen  Lammers-Helps 
says  the  network  will  emphasize 
the  range  of  issues  covered  by  the 
23  modules  of  the  Environmental 
Farm  Plan,  and  will  align  with 
both  OAC’s  Program  50  (exten- 
sion) mandate  and  the  Office  of 
Research’s  technology-transfer 
initiatives. 

“OMAF  and  innovative  farmers 
we’ve  worked  with  have  strongly 
endorsed  technology  translation,” 
says  Lammers-Helps.  “They 
recognize  that  a University  of 
Guelph  base  will  provide  science- 
driven,  objective  reviews,  given 
universities’  mandate  to  deliver 
current,  practical  research 
results.” 

The  bureau  was  launched  in 
1988  through  the  federal  Soil  and 
Water  Environmental  Enhance- 
ment Program.  Negotiations  with 
Agriculture  Canada  to  maintain 
the  service  started  early  in  1992 
and  were  successfully  completed 
by  Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Land  and  Water 
Stewardship,  and  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search. □ 


Guelph 


Thought  for  the  week 

Too  bad  all  the  people  who  know  how  to  run 
the  country  are  busy  driving  taxi  cabs  and 
cutting  hair. 

^Discover 

George  Bums  DOWNTOWN 
_GUEU>H 


University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario 


Uncertainty  colors 
preliminary  budget 
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by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

Prepared  under  a cloud  of  un- 
certainty, the  University’s 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing (MET)  operating  budget  for 
May  1,  1993,  to  April  30,  1994, 
will  go  to  Board  of  Governors  for 
approval  April  22.  The  MET 
operating  budget  is  the  new  name 
of  the  former  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  (MCU)  operat- 
ing budget. 

The  MET  operating  budget  (see 
commentary  and  charts  beginning 
on  page  5)  is  forecasted  to  show  a 
$5. 6-million  deficit  at  the  end  of 
April  1994  in  two  major  com- 
ponents— $1  million  in  operating 
deficit  that  the  administration  says 
is  manageable  and  could  be 
eliminated  through  careful  finan- 
cial footwork  by  year  end,  and 
$4.5  million  still  remaining  in  the 
$7-million  costs  of  restructuring 
the  non-teaching  units  in  the  inter- 
nal review. 

The  internal  review  deficit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  wiped  out  in  1 996/97. 
The  deficit  is  being  financed  from 
the  operating  fund  cash  flows. 
The  annual  cost  of  carrying  the 
deficit  is  about  $250,000  in  lost 
investment  revenue. 

Broken  promises 

For  the  first  time,  the  1993/94 
MET  operating  budget  shows  a 
cut  to  the  University’s  base  for- 
mula grant.  The  1992/93  base  for- 
mula grant  was  $ 105.3-million, 
but  the  provincial  government’s 
broken  promises  on  transfer  pay- 
ments cut  that  base  grant  by 
$588,000  for  1993/94. 

“This  is  a very  strong  signal  that 
the  province  is  in  dire  straits,  says 
acting  president  Jack  MacDonald. 
“They  had  originally  promised  us 
a two-per-cent  increase  in  base 
funding,  but  we  have,  in  fact, 
ended  up  with  a very  significant 
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decrease.” 

The  1993/94  budget  excludes 
the  funding  U of  G receives  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  — $34  million  for 
the  research  and  education  con- 
tract and  $5.6  million  for  the 
Veterinary  Clinical  Education 
Program.  Guelph  is  working 
towards  a targeted  reduction  of 
about  three  per  cent  in  the  OMAF 
budget,  representing  roughly  $1 
million,  but  formal  notification 
from  the  ministry  is  not  expected 
until  the  summer. 

Ancillary  services 

The  University’s  ancillary  ser- 
vices budgets  — which  covers 
such  areas  as  Hospitality  and 
Retail  Services  and  Student  Hous- 
ing  Services  — have  been 
reviewed  by  B of  G’s  finance 
committee  and  will  also  be 
presented  to  the  full  board  for  ap- 
proval this  week.  These  units  are 
holding  their  own,  although  some 
are  expected  to  have  modest 
deficits  at  the  end  of  the  new  fiscal 
year.  Together,  they  are  projected 
to  have  a $1.1 -million  deficit. 

Just  how  well  the  1993/94  MET 
operating  budget  fares  depends  to 
some  degree  on  how  the  Univer- 
sity ends  the  1992/93  fiscal  year, 
says  John  Miles,  director  of 
Financial  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices. It  began  1992/93  with  a 
projected  $7. 5-million  deficit,  of 
which  $5.5  million  was  the  out- 
standing balance  on  the  repay- 
ments of  the  internal  review  and 
$2  million  was  from  the  MCU 
operating  budget.  During  the 
year,  however,  U of  G received 
$1.7  million  more  in  tuition 
revenue  than  anticipated  and 
$621,000  in  pay  equity  money. 
These  funds  were  applied  directly 
against  the  projected  deficit,  says 
Miles. 

“We  are  anticipating  a balanced 
year-end  budget  for  1992/93,"  he 
says,  “but  we  won’t  know  until 
July  when  we  close  the  year  off 
and  the  statements  are  audited.” 

Budget  preliminary 

The  MET  operating  budget  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  is  a prelimi- 
nary one,  stresses  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  admini- 
stration, and  much  of  its  fate  hin- 
ges on  the  outcome  of  the  social 
contract  discussions  at  Queen's 
Park  and  what  the  province  has  in 
mind  to  reduce  its  deficit. 

See  BUDGET  on  page  8 


Hamming  it  up! 


Animal  and  poultry  science  technician  Rhonda 
Patterson  is  part  of  a team  that  tested  the  nutrition- 


al quality  of  last  year’s  Ontario  corn  crop  on  weaner 
pigs  like  this  one.  See  story,  page  4. 

Pholo  by  Sheny  MacKay.  OHice  of  Research 


Talks  off  for  new  faculty  agreement 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

The  U of  G Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  and  the  University  have 
agreed  to  defer  negotiations  for  a 
new  salary  and  benefits  agreement 
until  they  know  more  about  On- 
tario Premier  Bob  Rae’s  proposed 
social  contract. 

The  association  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  agreed  to  “hold 
off  until  we  see  what  the  province 
is  doing,"  says  association  chair 
Prof.  Ron  Hinch,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

“We’re  trying  to  find  out  what 
this  means,”  says  UGFA  salary 
committee  chair  Prof.  Bill  Black, 
Biomedical  Sciences.  “From  what 
I read,  it  may  impact  on  salaries 
(and)  grants  to  universities  or  it 
may  not.  We  don’t  know.  The 
whole  thing  may  fizzle.  It’s  hard 
to  react  to  something  as  nebulous 
as  this  when  you  don’t  know  what 
it  means  or  how  it  is  going  to 
affect  you.  It  wouldn’t  make  a lot 


of  sense  to  conclude  a bargain  that 
in  the  end  they  (the  University)  or 
we  couldn’t  keep.  " 

Talks  began  in  January  on  an 
agreement  to  replace  the  current 
two-yearpact  ending  June  30.  But 
discussions  stopped  after  Rae  an- 
nounced his  new  social  contract 
April  5 at  a summit  of  labor  and 
administrative  leaders. 

“We  stopped  when  we  recog- 
nized it  was  going  to  impact  on 
universities,”  says  Black.  “I  think 
it’s  sensible.  It’s  no  reflection  <?n 
discussions.” 

Rae  urged  leaders  to  adopt  a co- 
operative approach  to  keeping  a 
projected  $ 1 7-bi  1 1 ion  deficit 
below  $10  billion  in  1993/94.  He 
has  asked  labor  and  management 
in  six  publicly  funded  sectors  to 
work  together  to  find  solutions 
that  will  reduce  the  Ontario  pay- 
roll while  protecting  jobs  and 
maintaining  services.  The  govern- 
ment says  it  wants  to  avoid  uni- 
lateral decisions  and  competition 


by  asking  groups  to  work 
together. 

"The  whole  situation  is  bizarre 
and  unprecedented."  says  Hinch. 
The  government  has  never  before 
consulted  with  all  the  unions  at 
once,  he  says.  “It’s  always  been 
union  by  union,  association  by  as- 
sociation. ...  In  some  ways,  it’s 
created  more  unanimity.  Negotia- 
tions so  far  have  been  done  with 
relative  agreement  about  how  to 
bargain  and  what  to  bargain  for." 

The  UGFA  is  reserving  official 
comment  on  the  social  contract, 
he  says.  It  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  Ontario  Confederation  of  Uni- 
versity  Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA)  to  bargain  and  clarify 
issues. 

OCUFA.  which  represents 
12,000  professors  and  librarians, 
wants  the  province  to  protect 
public  services,  opposes  wage 
cuts  and  objects  to  singling  out 
professors  for  wage  rollbacks. 

(See  related  story  on  page  3.) 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Prof  prepares  dissenting  report  on  plans  for  Cruickston  Park  Farm 

’ and  the  University  community  as 

a whole  should  receive  a detailed 
synthesis  of  the  information  as- 
sembled by  the  advisory  commit- 


I would  like  to  correct  several  er- 
rors in  the  March  31  At  Guelph 
story  about  the  Cruickston  Park 
Farm  Advisory  Committee 
(“Cruickston  Committee  Suggests 
Conservation,  Moderate  Use  of 
Farm”)-  First,  it  is  incorrect  to 
describe  me  as  “a  descendant  of 
the  late  Matthew  Wilks  Keefer, 
who  bequeathed  the  estate  to  the 
University.”  Distant  cousin  is 
more  accurate. 

The  statement  that  I resigned 
from  the  advisory  committee  in 
March  is  also  incorrect.  In  early 
February,  when  it  appeared  that  a 
draft  of  the  committee's  report, 
which  I thought  inadequate,  was 
going  to  be  submitted  to  acting 
president  Jack  MacDonald  with- 
out any  possibility  of  further  dis- 
cussion by  the  committee,  1 did, 
indeed,  offer  to  resign.  But  Prof. 
Jim  Taylor,  chair  of  the  commit- 
tee, expressed  willingness  to  hold 
another  meeting. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with 
him  and  coming  to  the  shared  con- 
clusion that  if  I remained  unsatis- 
fied with  the  final  report,  it  would 
be  better  to  submit  a dissenting 
report,  I withdrew  my  resignation 
and  attended  the  committee’s  last 
meeting.  On  the  following  day, 
Feb.  26,  Taylor  circulated  the 
final  text  of  the  report  to  members 
of  the  committee  and  informed  us 
in  a covering  letter  that  he  in- 


tended to  submit  this  text  to 
MacDonald  March  8,  at  which 
point  the  committee  would  be  dis- 
solved. 

Because  the  concerns  I had 
repeatedly  expressed,  both  in 
committee  meetings  and  in  writ- 
ing to  Taylor,  were  still  largely 
ignored  in  the  final  report,  I 
prepared  a dissenting  minority 
report,  which  I submitted  to 
MacDonald  March  8,  with  copies 
to  all  members  of  the  committee. 
What  the  acting  president 
received  from  me  was  thus  not 
just  a “cautionary  letter,”  but  also 
a report  comparable  in  length  with 
the  committee’s  final  report. 

The  At  Guelph  article  is  closer  to 
the  mark  in  quoting  Taylor  as 
saying  I favor  “a  minimal-devel- 


At  Guelph 


opment  approach.”  Although  the 
committee’s  report  envisages  the 
sale  of  those  parts  of  the  estate  not 
deemed  to  be  essential  to  conser- 
vation of  the  site,  I believe  the 
University  should  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  property  in  per- 
petuity. Whatever  development 
takes  place  should  be  driven  not 
so  much  by  our  immediate  finan- 
cial needs  as  by  a measured  as- 
sessment of  the  huge  potential 
benefits  — intellectual  and  cul- 
tural as  well  as  financial  — that 
can  flow  from  judicious  use  of  this 
extraordinary  gift. 

I also  differ  from  the  com- 
mittee’s report  in  other  respects, 
most  crucially  in  believing  that 
this  is  an  issue  on  which  our  ad- 
ministration, Board  of  Governors 


tee  since  February  1991.  For  in 
this  case,  the  stakes  are  high. 

The  manner  in  which  we  exer- 
cise our  collective  imagination  in 
making  use  of  the  Cruickston  Park 
property  will  provide  an  impor- 
tant — and  very  public  — mea- 
sure of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
stature  of  this  university. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  my  minority  report  can 
contact  me  care  of  the  Department 
of  English. 

Prof.  Michael  Keefer 
Department  of  English 


Reader  disturbed  by  commentary  on  Yugoslavia 


I found  disturbing  Peter 
Peteranac’s  reply  to  Prof.  Gordana 
Yovanovich  in  the  March  31  issue 
of  At  Guelph  (“Croatian  Offers 
Differing  View  of  Events  in 
Former  Yugoslavia”). 

It’s  not  that  I begrudge  him  his 
opinions,  and  it  may  well  be  that, 
as  he  claims,  he  has  “much  infor- 
mation about  the  socio-political 
and  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  that  is  not 
known  even  by  people  keenly  in- 


terested in  world  affairs.” 

But  I take  exception  to  his  last 
paragraph,  in  which  he  states:  “In 
my  opinion,  anyone  knowingly 
concealing  or  purposefully  omit- 
ting facts  obtained  from  inde- 
pendent sources  may  be  not  only 
condoning  the  occurring  atroc- 
ities, but  may  also  be  prolonging 
the  conflict  and  possible  peaceful 
resolution.” 

As  I read  this,  Peteranac  must  be 
referring  to  Yovanovich,  yet  his 


remark  is  blatantly  untrue  because 
she  was  neither  “knowingly  con- 
cealing” nor  “purposefully  omit- 
ting” facts  from  sources  inde- 
pendent or  otherwise.  His  subse- 
quent leap  to  her  complicity  in 
prolonging  the  conflict  amounts 
to  a slur  on  character.  Surely  an 
argument,  even  on  a topic  you  feel 
strongly  about,  shouldn’t  have  to 
sink  to  this  level. 

Prof.  Kari  Grimstad 
Languages  and  Literatures 
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Pleas  of  poverty  don’t  jibe  with  installation  of  blinds 

room  could  be  supplied  with 
blinds,  but  I do  not  see  why  the 


Until  today,  I thought  U of  G was 
short  of  money.  We  get  various 
letters  from  administrators  saying 
we  should  be  moderate  in  our  pay 
demands,  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  lack  of  money,  that  we 
should  appreciate  what  little  we 
have.  When  I have  problems  get- 
ting a few  hundred  dollars  for  es- 
sential teaching  supplies,  I am  told 
that,  sadly,  nothing  is  available. 

We  do  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
short  of  money  for  unnecessary, 
pointless  work.  We  seem  to  have 
no  shortage  of  money  to  waste  on 
mindless  trivia. 

This  morning,  someone  put  a 
Venetian  blind  in  my  office,  which 
I have  inhabited  for  more  than  20 
years  without  needing  one.  These 


blinds  are  now  being  placed  in 
ground-floor  offices  and  labora- 
tories in  the  Richards  Building.  At 
a conservative  estimate,  each 
blind  must  have  cost  $ 1 00,  includ- 
ing installation. 

The  reason  for  this  is  apparently 
because  someone  complained 
about  being  alone  at  night  in  the 
building’s  computer  laboratory 
and  was  worried  about  being 
noticed  and  attacked. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  if  you 
wish  to  work  alone  m the  building 
at  night,  you  should  take  your  own 
precautions,  including  notifying 
the  police,  asking  someone  to 
check  on  you  or  be  with  you  or 
even  buying  your  own  blind  if  you 
want  one.  Perhaps  the  computer 


entire  floor  should  be  outfitted. 

I am  certainly  not  going  to  take 
much  notice  of  future  administra- 
tive pleas  of  poverty  when  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on. 

Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
Land  Resource  Science 


Emphasis  must 
be  on  quality  of 
music  program 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the  letter 
from  members  of  the  College  of 
Arts  Student  Union  (CASU)  in  At 
Guelph  April  7 (“Thursday  Con- 
cert Cuts  Unfortunate  and  Unjus- 
tifiable”). 

The  Thursday  noon-hour  con- 
cert series  will  continue  in  1993/ 
94  (and,  I hope,  much  beyond 
that),  but  in  a modified  format. 
Although  fewer  visiting  profes- 
sional musicians  will  appear, 
there  will  be  more  opportunity  for 
performances  by  music  students 
and  faculty. 

The  CASU  students  are  right  in 
saying  that  in  difficult  fiscal  cir- 
cumstances, the  University  must 
set  priorities.  In  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  the  em- 
phasis must  be  on  the  integrity  and 
quality  of  its  academic  program. 

I expect  the  students  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  approval  has 
been  given  for  the  department  to 
fill  two  vacant  faculty  positions. 
This  is  happening  in  a climate 
where  many  other  faculty  and 
staff  positions  across  campus  are 
unfortunately  being  eliminated. 

I share  the  students’  concern 
about  the  importance  of  classical 
music  to  the  University  and  its 
wider  community.  In  addition  to 
the  continuing  noon-hour  con- 
certs, Guelph  is  well  served  by 
organizations  such  as  the  Guelph 
Music  Club  and  the  Guelph 
Spring  Festival.  And  the  new 
Guelph  Civic  Centre  will  create 
still  further  opportunities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  classical  music. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly 
Acting  academic  vice-president 


Farcus 


by  David  Waisglass 
Gordon  Coulthart 


Why  attract  more  students? 


Once  again  this  year,  U of  G held 
an  information  session  for  Toronto 
high  school  students  and  their 
parents  at  the  Metro  Convention 
Centre.  I am  a little  puzzled  and 
would  like  some  answers  to  the 
following  questions. 

1.  Why,  when  we  are  turning 
students  away  and  limiting  enrol- 
ment to  classes,  are  we  trying  to 
attract  even  larger  numbers  of 
young  people  to  Guelph? 

2.  Why,  in  these  days  of  severe 
fiscal  restraint,  resulting  in  loss  of 
jobs  and  reduction  of  services,  are 


we  spending  money  to  rent  the 
convention  centre,  complete  with 
refreshments  and  travel  costs  for 
University  personnel? 

3.  What  is  wrong  with  asking 
interested  students  from  Toronto 
and  elsewhere  to  come  to  see 
Guelph  for  themselves?  We  have 
the  facilities  and  the  staff,  and  it 
would  surely  cost  a lot  less. 

4.  Paid  advertisements  in 
newspapers  cost  money,  too.  I 
wonder  how  much. 

Sheila  Trainer 
Department  of  Zoology 


WHY  LIVE  WITH  PAIN? 


1 

| Dr.  Z.  Shen 
Ph.0.,  M.D.  (China) 
M.Sc.,Prol.-25yrs.  exp. 

822-5555 


RELIEVE: 

4 Migraine  & Headaches 

♦ Neck,  Shoulder  and  Back  Pain 

♦ Stress  and  Tension  4 Insomnia 

♦ Smoking  4-  Sports  Injuries 

♦ Allergies  4 Skin  Problems 

and  much  more  with 

ACUPUNCTURE  & SHIATSU 

Refer  towutUotG  BeneMs  program  fer  possible  covetaae 
173  Woolwich  Sl„  Suite  204,  Guelph 
Otfice  Hours:  Mon.  & Thurs.  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


‘Maybe  this  job-sharing  plan 
isn’t  a good  idea.” 


SERVICE  AND  PARTS 

OPEN 

Thuisdays  until  9:00  p.m. 

Wellington  Motors  Ltd 

822-8950  in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 
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MacDonald  joins  Rae’s  social  contract  talks 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Acting  president  Jack  MacDonald 
joined  other  Ontario  university 
heads  in  Toronto  this  week  to  dis- 
cuss Premier  Bob  Rae’s  proposed 
social  contract. 

Rae  announced  April  5 that  he 
wants  to  hold  down  a projected 
$ 17-million  1993/94  deficit  to 
less  than  $10  million  by  possibly 
increasing  taxes,  reducing 
government  expenditures  and 
negotiating  a social  contract. 

Negotiating  such  a contract 
means  sitting  down  with  repre- 
sentatives from  six  public  sectors 
— including  health,  munici- 
palities, education  and  social  ser- 
vices — to  collaborate  on  deficit- 
cutting solutions.  By  having 
union  and  administrative  leaders 
work  together,  Rae  believes  he 
can  avoid  unilateral  decisions  and 
confrontation. 

Mind-boggling  task 

“This  kind  of  approach  requires 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  co- 
operation,” said  MacDonald  at  a 
town  hall  meeting  April  15  to  dis- 
cuss the  University’s  1993/94 
budget.  “The  magnitude  of  the 
task  is  mind-boggling.  And  it’s  so 
frustrating  because  we  really 
don’t  know  what  is  going  on  at 
all.” 

The  $27-bi  11  ion  payroll  for 
900.000  health,  education  and  so- 
cial service  workers  is  the  provin- 
cial government’s  primary  target 
for  savings. 

Rae  has  pledged  protection  of 
lower-paid  employees,  but  there 
has  been  speculation  that  wages 
will  be  frozen  for  those  who  earn 
under  $40,000  and  that  there  will 
be  a 1 0-per-cent  wage  rollback  for 
higher-income  public  employees, 
including  doctors,  pharmacists 
and  professors. 

Contract  negotiations  at  many 
universities,  including  Guelph, 
were  suspended  after  Rae  s April 
5 announcement  as  unions  and  ad- 
ministrations wait  to  see  the  out- 
come of  social  contract  talks. 

“It’s  fair  to  say  that  ...  the 
government  believes  it  has  a very 
difficult  fiscal  situation  with 
which  to  deal,”  said  MacDonald. 


“The  government  is  very  com- 
mitted to  this  process,  and  it  fully 
and  sincerely  hopes  this  process 
will  be  accepted  and  will  lead  to  a 
reasonable  resolution  of  its  fiscal 
situation.  However,  it  is  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  to  imagine  how 
such  a complicated  issue  can  be 
solved  within  the  time  frame  in 
which  one  is  operating.” 

The  acting  president  was  invited 
to  meet  April  20  with  heads  of 
universities  and  colleges,  union 
leaders  and  a government 
mediator  to  discuss  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  the  higher- 


Continued from  page  1 

At  this  point,  facts  are  hard  to 
come  by,  Ferguson  says,  and  there 
was  no  information  for  the  univer- 
sity system  in  last  week’s  throne 
speech.  He  doesn’t  think  univer- 
sities will  know  how  they’ll  fare 
until  weeks  after  the  government 
brings  down  its  budget  next 
month. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  plenty 
of  rumors  flying  about  university 
funding  and  salary  rollbacks. 
MacDonald  addressed  some  of 
them  at  a town  hall  meeting  April 
1 5 to  outline  and  discuss  the  MET 
operating  budget.  (See  accom- 
panying story.) 

Although  it’s  impossible  to 
second  guess  the  government,  he 
says,  the  most  likely  scenario  is  a 
reduction  in  base  funding  in  the 
two-  to  five-per-cent  range,  ac- 
companied by  legislation  to  roll 
back  salaries  and  freeze  incomes 
below  a certain  level. 

Currently,  the  only  negotiations 
the  University  has  on  the  table  are 
with  the  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion. The  two  parties  mutually 
agreed  this  month  to  defer 
negotiations  until  more  informa- 
tion is  available  on  the  NDP’s  so- 
cial contract.  (See  story,  page  1.) 
The  social  contract  discussions 
are  expected  to  continue  for  a 
month  or  two,  says  Ferguson. 

“Until  we  know  what  the 
government  has  in  mind,  we  real- 
ly can’t  tackle  our  problems,”  he 


education  sector. 

Whatever  cost-cutting  solutions 
are  arrived  at,  “if  the  government 
doesn’t  in  fact  mandate  how  to 
cope  with  the  solution,  it  would 
require  unprecedented  consul- 
tation and  co-operation  with  all 
employee  groups  and  the  ad- 
ministration,” said  MacDonald. 

Rae  has  said  social  contract  bar- 
gaining will  be  based  on: 

■ all  Ontarians  sharing  economic 
restraint; 

■ protection  of  public-sector 
jobs; 

■ fairness  to  public-sector 


says.  “May  1 is  our  new  fiscal  year 
and  we  have  to  operate  with  a 
plan.  This  budget  is  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  last  formal  verified  in- 
formation we  received  from  the 
ministry  and  the  University’s 
five-year  budget  plan  established 
last  year.  It’s  the  best  we  can  do, 
but  it’s  one  heck  of  a way  to  run  a 
ship.” 

The  1993/94  MET  operating 
budget  reflects  $3.1  million  in 
base  reductions  to  the  academic 
and  administrative  units  as 
planned  for  Year  2 of  the  five-year 
$ 14.98-million  budget  reduction 
plan. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  $4.6- 
million  base  reductions  under  the 
internal  review.  These  combined 
reductions  of  $19.5  million  over 
seven  years  will  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  42  faculty  and  185 
staff  positions. 

Also  removed  from  the  budget 
for  ’93/94  is  the  $695,000  educa- 
tion and  research  enhancement 
fund  and  the  academic  internal 
review  fund  — a loss  that  will 
greatly  reduce  the  University’s 
flexibility  to  undertake  centrally 
funded  initiatives,  says  Ferguson. 

Some  $946,065  has  been  allo- 
cated in  the  new  year  for  new  in- 
itiatives in  areas  of  highest 
priorities.  These  priorities  were 
agreed  on  by  the  administration 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  during  exten- 
sive consultations  this  winter. 

Among  them  are: 


employees; 

■ maintenance  of  high-quality 
and  affordable  public  services; 

■ improving  efficiency  and  co- 
ordination; 

■ new  partnerships  in  the  public 
sector;  and 

■ reform  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining system  in  the  public 
sector. 

On  the  issue  of  collective  bar- 
gaining reform,  MacDonald  said 
U of  G is  noted  for  the  participa- 
tion of  employee  groups  in 
management.  “We’re  proud  of  the 
relationships  we  have.”  □ 


■ $414,674  for  faculty  appoint- 
ments; 

■ $350,000  to  the  library  for  ac- 
quisitions; 

■ $250,250  to  re-establish  the 
professional  development  al- 
lowance for  professional  and 
managerial  staff; 

■ $85,000  for  50  new  graduate 
student  scholarships; 

■ $55,000  for  faculty  bridge 
funding; 

■ $50,000  to  the  Akademia  pro- 
gram; 

■ $50,000  for  a human  rights  ad- 
viser position; 

■ $50,000  for  a faculty  policy  co- 
ordinator position; 

■ $35,000  for  classroom  and 
teaching  equipment; 

■ $25,000  to  meet  the  acces- 
sibility needs  of  disabled 
employees; 

■ $20,000  for  a third  sexual 
harassment  adviser  position; 

■ $19,815  to  expand  the  co-op 
education  program;  and 

■ $11,000  to  strengthen  the 
Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Any  revisions  to  this  prelimi- 
nary budget  will  go  back  to  B of 
G’s  finance  committee  and  then  to 
the  full  board,  says  Ferguson. 
Changes  will  be  communicated  to 
the  University  community  in  At 
Guelph,  he  says.  Senate  was  to 
have  received  the  MET  operating 
budget  for  information  and  com- 
ment April  20.  (See  “Senate  Re- 
port" in  At  Guelph  next  week.)  □ 


Task  force 

produces 

interim 

complaint 

procedure 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Human  Rights  has  responded 
to  student  demands  by  produc- 
ing  an  interim  complaint- 
resolution  procedure  for  use 
over  the  summer. 

About  20  members  of  the  stu- 
dent-based  Race  Relations 
Commission  interrupted  the 
task  force's  weekly  meeting 
three  weeks  ago  to  demand  an 
interim  mechanism  by  April  6. 
They  were  concerned  that  the 
task  force  had  failed  to  meet  its 
own  March  31  deadline  and 
would  have  nothing  in  place 
before  the  fall. 

Bringing  forward  an  interim 
document  was  in  direct 
response  to  the  Race  Relations 
Commission's  demand,  says 
task  force  chair  Janet  Kaufman 
of  the  Office  of  Employment 
and  Educational  Equity.  The 
task  force  might  have  had  a 
Fina’l  complaint-resolution 
mechanism  finished  by  the 
summer,  she  says,  but  “it 
would  not  have  been  imple- 
mented as  soon.”  The  task 
force  would  have  waited  to 
present  the  final  document  to 
Board  of  Governors  in  the  fall. 
The  interim  complaint- 
resolution  procedure  was  ap- 
proved in  principle  this  week 
by  Executive  Council.  Now, 
human  rights  adviser  Indira 
Ganaselall  will  have  a U of  G 
procedure  to  follow  over  the 
summer.  In  the  past,  she  has 
relied  on  the  policies  of  other 
universities,  Kaufman  says. 

Ganaselall’s  experience  as 
well  as  comments  solicited 
from  the  University  com- 
munity before  the  final  draft  is 
presented  will  “tell  us  where 
the  shortcomings  lie,” 
Kaufman  says. 

Under  the  interim  procedure, 
a complainant  can  take  a com- 
plaint to  the  human  rights  ad- 
viser for  advice.  Alternatively, 
the  complainant  can  file  a writ- 
ten complaint,  which  goes  to 
the  person  being  complained 
about,  and  try  to  resolve  the 
issue  with  the  help  of  the 
human  rights  adviser. 

If  these  steps  fail,  the  adviser 
can  select  one  or  more  people 
from  a roster  to  mediate.  If  all 
else  fails,  a formal  investiga- 
tion can  be  called. 

An  investigative  panel  of 
four  and  a chair  would  be 
selected  by  a task  force  sub- 
committee from  a roster. 

No  list  exists  yet  of  people 
trained  in  human  rights  issues 
who  could  act  as  mediators  or 
sit  on  an  investigative  panel. 
“This  is  something  the  task 
force  will  address  shortly," 
Kaufman  says. 

Eventually,  a standing  com- 
mittee instead  of  a task  force 
subcommittee  will  be  respon- 
sible for  investigations. 

Copies  of  the  interim  com- 
plaint-resolution mechanism 
are  available  from  the  Equity 
Office  on  Level  4 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  For  more  infor- 
mation. call  Ext.  4296.  □ 


Budget  reflects  five-year  reduction  plan 
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Pigs,  chickens  give  the 


OK  on  1992  com  crop 


Research  report 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 
The  nutritional  value  of  the  1992 
com  crop  was  not  as  bad  as  initial- 
ly thought,  according  to  U of  G 
studies.  In  tests  involving  swine 
and  poultry,  researchers  dis- 
covered that  last  year's  com  har- 
vest provided  adequate  energy  and 
nutrition. 

“Some  farmers  have  been 
paying  more  for  U.S.  corn  believ- 
ing the  quality  was  better  than  On- 
tario  corn,"  says  Rhonda 
Patterson,  a research  technician  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science. 

"Our  study  indicates  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  energy 
value  of  this  year’s  com  compared 
with  the  norm.” 

Patterson’s  study  evaluated  the 


y 


effects  of  feeding 
corn  that  was  of 
different  bushel 
weights  and  dried 
at  two  tempera- 
tures on  digestible 
energy  (DE)  and 
pig  performance. 

Corn  is  fed  to 
animals  for  ener- 
gy; its  energy 
value  is  related  to 
the  number  of 
pounds  per  bushel 
it  renders.  As  the  ears  mature 
naturally  on  the  stalk,  the  kernels 
tend  to  be  large  and  farmers  get 
more  pounds  per  bushel  at  har- 
vest. But  the  maturity  of  last 
year’s  crop  was  delayed  because 
of  cool  weather.  This  results  in  a 
com  crop  of  high  moisture  content 
and  low  bushel  weight. 

To  reduce  the  moisture,  the  com 
is  artificially  dried  for  storage.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a drying 


temperature  that  is  too  high  may 
cause  carmelization  or  other  heat 
damage. 

Four  samples  of  1992  Ontario 
com  harvested  at  moisture  levels 
in  excess  of  30  per  cent  were  each 
artificially  dried  at  two  air  tem- 
peratures (about  180  and  220  F). 
The  dried  com  varied  in  bushel 
weight  between  43  and  51 
pounds. 

The  com  was  ground  and  added 
at  a rate  of  70.5  per  cent  to  a 
soybean  meal-vitamin-mineral 
supplemented  diet. 

Two  control  samples,  1991  On- 
tario com  (57  pounds  per  bushel) 
and  1 992  Indiana  com  (58  pounds 
per  bushel),  were  also  evaluated. 
The  protein  content  of  the  1992 
Ontario  com  was  intermediate  to 
that  of  the  1991  Ontario  com  and 
the  1992  In- 
diana com. 

Feeding  tests 
conducted 
over  four 
weeks  using 
52  Yorkshire 
weaner  pigs 
showed  that 
the  feeding 
value  and  DE 
content  of 
samples  of  the 
1992  Ontario 
corn  was  similar  to  the  other 
samples. 

Comparable  feeding  studies 
with  poultry,  carried  out  by  Prof. 
Steve  Leeson,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  indicated  that  the  energy 
value  of  corn  was  reduced  by 
three  to  five  per  cent,  compared 
with  standard  1991  samples.  Al- 
though protein  level  was  reduced, 
there  was  no  real  change  in  the 
critical  amino  acids,  he  says. 

The  swine  research  was  funded 
by  Ralston  Purina  Canada  Inc. 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  The 
poultry  research  was  funded  by 
the  Canadian  Feed  Industry  As- 
sociation and  the  Ontario  Com 
Producers.  □ 


Prof.  Frank  Humik  says  dairy  farmers  should  gear  milking  to  a cow’s  well-being.  Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay 

It’s  the  udder  truth! 

Cows  won’t  go  sow  on  milk  production  if  treated  well,  study  finds 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

Most  cows  are  content 
giving  milk,  but  one  bad 
experience  in  the  milking  parlor 
can  sour  them  on  the  process  for  a 
long  time,  says  Prof.  Frank  Hur- 
nik.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Humik,  who  gave  a report  on  his 
work  with  dairy  cows  at  a recent 
symposium  on  robotic  milking  in 
the  Netherlands,  says  the  success 
of  technological  advances  in 
milking  systems  depends  on  the 
good  treatment  of  dairy  cows. 

“Progress  in  automatization  and 
robotization  will  depend  on  the 
sensible  integration  of  biological 
and  technical  knowledge,”  he 
says.  “It  is  always  easier  to  adjust 
newly  developing  animal-produc- 
tion technologies  to  the  biological 
requirements  of  animals,  rather 
than  animals  to  the  technology.  It 
is  surprising  how  often  this  simple 
rule  has  been  ignored.” 

Humik  says  dairy  farmers 
should  take  special  measures  to 
ensure  that  milking  is  not 
traumatic  for  their  cows. 

“The  milking  parlor  itself  and  all 


aspects  of  the  milking  process 
should  be  comfortable  and  posi- 
tively reinforcing,”  he  says. 

In  previous  research,  Humik  has 
found  that  cows  acquire  be- 
havioral characteristics  through 
experience.  An  animal  that  has 
learned  to  associate  the  milking 
process  with  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience may  resist  being  taken  to 
the  milking  parlor  and  cause  han- 
dling difficulties.  Conversely,  if 
efforts  are  made  to  make  a cow  as 
comfortable  as  possible  during 
milking,  it  may  adapt  more  readi- 
ly to  the  process. 

By  understanding  and  using  the 
concept  of  positive  reinforce- 
ment, dairy  farmers  can  alter  their 
animals’  behavior  and  develop 
the  skills  necessary  to  harmonize 
animal  behavior  with  new  tech- 
nology, says  Humik. 

But  farmers  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  success  of  such  har- 
monization depends  on  “the 
psychological  and  physiological 
predispositions  of  each  individual 
animal,”  he  says.  Simply  put, 
some  cows  naturally  enjoy  being 
milked  more  than  others. 


He  suggests  several  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  gear  the  milk- 
ing process  to  the  cow’s  well- 
being. These  include: 

■ using  the  milking  parlor  for  no 
other  purpose,  particularly 
painful  or  aversive  treatments; 

■ consistent  timing  in  milking 
routines; 

■ using  comfortable  and  non- 
aversive  walkways  and  holding 
units  and  well-operating  milk- 
ing machines;  and 

■ early  detection  of  mammary 
health  problems  that  can  make 
milking  painful  for  the  cow. 

Humik  says  it’s  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  dairy  farmers  to  ensure  that 
the  milking  process  is  a pleasant 
one  for  their  cattle. 

“Healthy  cows  with  healthy  ud- 
ders seem  to  enjoy  being  milked,” 
he  says,  “and  for  the  best  yield  and 
labor  efficiency,  nothing  should 
interfere  with  this  enjoyment.” 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  and  the  Canadian  Cat- 
tlemen’s Association.  Humik’s 
associate  is  Dave  Barney  of  the 
Elora  Dairy  Research  Station.  □ 
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TIMOTHY  FINDLEY 

THURS.,  MAY  13 

8:00  PM 
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HALL  ~ UNIVERSITY 
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Meet  Timothy  Findley  at  a 
Reception  to  be  held  after 
the  reading 


Tickets:  $8.00 

21  MacDonell  St. 
821-7570 

Sponsored  by  qftfji: 

Scirarm  Investments  Ud.  7 * 


Most  of  Our  Clients  Think  We’re  #1. 
We’re  Actually  #7. 


With  almost  $10  billion  in  assets  and  more  than 
two  hundred  branches,  Laurcntian  Bank  of 
Canada  is  the  seventh  largest  domestic  bank 
in  Canada.  And  we’re  growing. 

Our  recent  acquisition  of  General  Trust  means 


we  now  offer  a full  array  of  banking  services  to 
even  more  clients  than  before.  And  that’s  good 
news.  Because  we  can  offer  our  clients  the 
stability  and  security  they  deserve.  After  all,  we 
may  be  #7,  but  our  clients  aie  #1 . 


84  Gordon  St..  Guelph  (519)  821-2160 
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Preliminary  1993/94  MET  (MCU)  operating  budget 


Introduction 

Building  the  budget  for  1992/93  was  extraordinarily  difficult, 
but  in  the  end,  an  acceptable  five-year  budget  plan  was  arrived 
at  based  on  the  government’s  three-year  funding  announcement 
of  increases  of  one,  two  and  two  per  cent.  These  low  increases 
coming  after  more  than  a decade  of  decreasing  government 
funding  required  us  to  take  drastic  measures  to  bring  our  expen- 
diture patterns  and  revenue  expectations  into  line  in  a way  that 
minimized  the  damage  to  educational  quality,  scholarly  achieve- 
ment and  institutional  reputation. 

Having  endured  this  process,  we  looked  forward  to  an  easier 
task  in  building  the  1993/94  budget  because  we  had  already 
planned  for  the  announced  two-per-cent  increase.  It  was  dis- 
maying, therefore,  to  learn  in  December  1992  that  the  province 
was  reneging  on  its  commitment  and  was,  in  fact,  cutting  base 
funding  to  the  Ontario  university  system  by  $10.5  million  or 
0.625  per  cent.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the  already  an- 
ticipated reduction  in  the  faculty  renewal  envelope  of  $4.2  mil- 
lion, this  amounts  to  a reduction  of  close  to  $15  million  or  more 
than  0.8  per  cent. 

Following  this  reduction  in  base  funding,  the  government  an- 
nounced a one-time-only  allocation  of  $9  million  to  fund  move- 
ment to  the  mid-point  of  the  enrolment  corridor  and  a $ 17-mil- 
lion one-time  fund  for  restructuring.  This  latter  fund  is 
earmarked  money  and  can  only  be  spent  on  projects  approved 
by  the  province. 

Faced  with  these  unexpected  difficulties,  the  budget-building 
process  has  again  been  a challenging  task,  but  one  that  has  been 
highly  consultative.  After  initial  work  on  the  budget  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  taken  in  draft  form,  along  with  a number  of  op- 
tions, to  the  Senate  Committee  on  University  Planning  (SCUP) 
to  seek  its  advice  on  priorities  for  funding  and  how  best  to 
balance  expenditures  and  income. 

In  the  case  of  the  one-time  funding  for  restructuring,  SCUP 
was  augmented  by  representatives  from  each  of  the  employee 
groups  and  from  the  student  associations  to  determine  which 
set  of  projects  would  be  submitted  to  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  (OCUA)  and  MET.  Guelph’s  share  of  this 
one-time  funding  is  $950,000. 

In  constructing  this  budget,  we  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the 
University’s  long-range  goals  and  the  strategic  plans  that  have 
been  developed  to  achieve  them.  A key  element  in  these  plans 
is  the  long-range  enrolment  plan  that  determines  much  of  our 
revenue  and  teaching  needs. 

Our  long-range  goal  continues  to  be  to  increase  graduate  en- 
rolment. This  plan  was  modified  as  part  of  Guelph’s  corridor 
negotiation  submission  to  OCUA.  Acceptance  of  the  plan  by 
OCUA  resulted  in  a flow  of  additional  funds  that  have  been 
used  to  meet  the  costs  associated  with  increased  enrolment  and 
to  make  staffing  changes.  The  funding  associated  with  this/ 
negotiation  has  been  incorporated  into  the  budget. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  funding  negotiation  permits  us  to 
review  our  academic  programs  in  a revenue-neutral  manner. 

What  follows  is  the  1993/94  MET  operating  budget  presented 
in  the  context  of  the  forecast  of  1 992/93  results,  the  December 
1992  funding  announcement  and  cost  savings  and  revenues 
identified  in  last  year’s  budget,  including  the  five-year  cost- 
reduction  plan.  


Notes: 

1.  This  1993/94  budget 
presentation  excludes  the 
funding  U of  G receives  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  — $34  million  for 
the  research  and  education 
contract  and  $5.6  million  for 
the  Veterinary  Clinical 
Education  Program.  Separate 
budgets  are  prepared  and 
presented  for  these  funds 
when  formal  funding  levels 
are  determined  by  OMAF. 
This  information  is  not  ex- 
pected until  July. 

2.  In  February,  the  province 
announced  the  creation  of  a 
Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  (MET),  combining 
the  ministries  of  Education 
and  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (MCU).  In  the  past,  the 
University  has  referred  to  this 
portion  of  the  operating 
budget  as  the  MCU  budget. 
From  now  on,  it  will  be  called 
the  MET  budget. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
MET  (FORMERLY  MCU)  OPERATING  BUDGET 
1992/93  Budget  & Forecast  (In  S Thousands) 

TABLE  A 

BUDGET  TO  FORECAST  COMPARISON- 

92/93 

92/93  Variance 

Institutional  Revenues  and  Recoveries: 
Provincial  Grants 
Contract  Services  Fees 
Tuition  Fees 

Interest  and  Sundry  Revenues 
Costs  Recoveries  from  Ancillary  Units 

113.952 

10,692 

28.939 

1,678 

6,932 

114,738 

10,374 

30,137 

1,982 

6.932 

784 

(318) 

1,198 

304 

0 

Total  Revenues  and  Recoveries 

162,193 

164,161 

1,968 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES: 

166,179 

163,688 

2,491 

NET  ANNUAL  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

"(3,986) 

473 

4,459 

SUMMARY  OF  ACCUMULATED  UNIVERSITY  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT! 

A.  NET  ANNUAL  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

ADD:  Department  Funds  Unspent  from  Prior  Years 
LESS:  Department  Funds  Committed  for  1993/94 
LESS:  Savings  Budgeted  for  CRESAP  Repayment 

(3,986) 

2.263 

473 

2,263 

(2,206)* 

(274) 

; 

12/93  Net  Surplus  (Deficit) 

LESS:  Prior  Year  Deficit  (Exd.  CRESAP) 

lf7») 

(256) 

256 

(256) 

University  Accumulated  Deficit  (Exd.  CRESAP) 

(1.979) 

6 

8.  CRESAP  IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS: 
Prior  Year  Deficit 
Current  Year  Costs 
Repayment  From  Operations 

(5.364) 

(499) 

274 

(5.364) 

(499) 

274 

Accumulated  CRESAP  Defidt 

(5.589) 

Tslas) 

TOTAL  UNIVERSITY  ACCUMULATED  DEFICIT 

IzHM) 

(5.589) 

•*  NOTE;  The  University  has  an  internal  policy  which  allows  departments 
to  carry-forward  net  budget  surpluses  to  the  following  year  subject  to 
approval  and  a 5%  limit  of  total  net  budgeL  These  figures  are 
appropriations  of  funds  under  this  policy. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  Ichart  i 

MET  (FORMERLY  MCU)  INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUE 
1985/86  TO  1996/97 


(In  $ Millions) 


Annual  % Increase 


10% 


8% 


6% 


4% 


2% 


0% 


Government  Grants 
Other  Income 


HZ)  Tu  ition  Fees 
— % Increase 


1992/93  forecast  results 


In  May  1992,  Board  of  Gover- 
lors  approved  an  MET  operating 
>udget  with  a total  projected 
leficit  of  $7,589  million.  This 
:onsisted  of  a $5. 589-million 
leficit  from  the  1991/92  Cresap 
ntemal  review  and  $2  million 
rom  the  MET  operating  budget. 

To  achieve  the  $2-million  MET 
mdget  target,  it  was  projected  that 
; 1.3  million  in  one-time  savings 
vould  be  required.  By  October, 
hose  savings  were  identified, 
irimarily  from  $350,000  in  dona- 
ions  from  faculty  and  additional 
evenues  from  MET.  including 
ransition  funding  of  $9 1 6,000. 

In  October,  B of  G approved  a 
evised  MET  budget,  which  in- 
:luded  both  revised  estimates  and 
i $21,000  reduction  in  the  deficit 
lue  to  year-end  adjustments.  The 
otal  budgeted  accumulated 
leficit  was  then  $7,568  million. 

In  January  1993,  all  departments 
irepared  detailed  forecasts. 


Results  compared  with  the  ap- 
proved October  budget  are  shown 
in  Table  A.  Major  variances  to  the 
budget  include: 

Institutional  revenue: 

■ Base  formula  grants.  In  No- 
vember, the  province  an- 
nounced an  additional 
$621,000  for  pay  equity. 

■ Tuition  fees.  Revised  enrol- 
ments based  on  fall  and  winter 
semesters  are  expected  to 
produce  an  additional  $1,198 
million  in  revenue.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  unprecedented 
and  uncontrollable  increase  in 
the  number  of  returning  stu- 
dents. As  a result,  tuition  fee 
income  exceeded  budget  by 
$51  1.000  in  fall  1992  and 
$385,000  in  winter  1993.  (A 
portion  of  this  was  reallocated 
to  the  colleges).  Another  factor 
is  the  provincial  visa  fee  pool. 
Visa  student  tuition  fees  in  ex- 


cess of  the  Canadian  fee  for  all 
students  in  Ontario  are 
redistributed  by  MET  to  all 
universities.  Guelph’s  share  of 
the  ’92/93  pool  is  $500,000 
higher  than  expected. 

Institutional  expenses: 

U of  G has  a carry-forward 
policy  in  place  under  which  de- 
partments may  spend  surpluses 
and  must  cover  deficits  in  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year.  Most  of  the  net 
surpluses  in  expenditure  budgets 
of  $2,491  will  therefore  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  use  in  ’93/94. 

Plans  are  to  apply  the  forecast 
additional  revenues  to  cover  the 
$1 .958-million  MET  budget 
deficit.  The  Cresap  deficit  will 
remain  on  budget  at  an  approved 
deficit  of  $5,589  million.  The 
total  forecast  accumulated  Uni- 
versity deficit  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
’92/93  therefore  consists  solely  of 
the  Cresap  deficit. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

TABLE  B 

SCHEDULE  OF  MET  (FORMERLY  MCU)  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

Budget  and  CRESAP  (in  $ Thousands) 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95  95/96  96/97 

TOTAL 

TEACHING  UNHS: 

ARTS 

154 

230 

256 

109 

324 

1,073 

CBS 

615 

277 

217 

186 

111 

1,406 

FACS 

229 

70 

125 

58 

45 

527 

OAC  4 USRPD 

757 

399 

100 

159 

229 

1,644 

OVC 

1,109 

353 

116 

100 

115 

1,793 

CPES 

455 

74 

136 

232 

395 

1,292 

CSS 

340 

220 

52 

34 

646 

Continuing  Education 

165 

75 

240 

Enhancement  Funds 

1,020 

545 

1,565 

Research  Overhead 

100 

100 

GTA  Support 

300 

300 

Institutes  and  Other  funds 

215 

SO 

SO 

315 

Total  Teaching  Units 

165 

4^969 

2^18 

1,352 

844 

1,253 

10,901 

NON-TEACHING  UNITS: 

Teaching  Support  Services 

235 

108 

343 

Registrar 

55 

130 

110 

25 

320 

Library 

100 

100 

Other  Academic  Support 

109 

46 

90 

12 

257 

Student  Services 

302 

786 

280 

240 

1,608 

Central  Computing  4 Comm. 

587 

665 

144 

72 

516 

1,984 

University  Affairs  4 Development 

51 

SI 

26 

128 

Physical  Plant 

1.200 

773 

199 

245 

2.417 

Executive  Offices 

20 

140 

160 

Finance  4 Admin  Services 

697 

189 

1S2 

58 

1.096 

Human  Resources 

95 

53 

152 

300 

Total  Non-Teaching 

3,305 

2^S 

1,079 

830 

516 

8/713 

Total  Reductions 

3,470 

7,952 

3,397 

2,182 

844 

1,769 

19,614 

1993/94  MET 
budget  assumptions 


With  the  MET  budget  forecast  to 
be  balanced  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
’92/93,  planning  for  ’93/94 
focused  on  incremental  changes 
to  revenue  and  expenditures. 
Table  C summarizes  the  histori- 
cal. ’93/94  budgeted  and  three- 
year  projected  surplus  or  deficit 
positions  for  the  MET  budget  and 
the  Cresap  deficit.  It  is  projected 
to  retire  both  deficits  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  ’96/97.  The  following  sec- 
tions describe  assumptions  used 
in  the  ’93/94  budget  and  three- 
year  plan. 

1.  Provincial  operating  grants 
In  December  1992,  Ontario 
universities  learned  they  would 
not  receive  a promised  two-per- 
cent increase  in  base  grant  fund- 
ing. Instead,  the  base  formula 
grant  was  reduced  by  about  0.6 
per  cent.  This  was  offset  some- 
what by  a seven-per-cent  increase 
in  tuition  fees  and  a one-time 
Restructuring  for  Efficiency 
Fund.  Guelph’s  share  of  this  is 
estimated  at  $950,000  and  must 
be  spent  on  ministry-approved  in- 
itiatives in  the  areas  of  staff 
buyouts,  training  and  energy- 
efficiency  projects.  In  total,  it  is 
projected  that  provincial  grant 
funding  will  decline  by  0.3  per 
cent  over  '92/93  levels. 

For  1994/95  to  1996/97  projec- 
tions, it’s  assumed  that  provincial 
grants  will  increase  by  one  per 
cent  a year. 

2.  Tuition  levels 
It  is  assumed  that  the  high  rate  of 
returning  students  in  1992/93  will 
continue  in  ’93/94.  Chart  1 
presents  the  historical  and 
projected  enrolments  for  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Over  the  next  five  years,  the 
University  plans  to  cut  total  enrol- 
ment by  1,100  students  — in- 
creasing graduate  enrolment  by 
100  and  decreasing  under- 
graduate enrolment  by  1,200. 

The  seven-per-cent  increase  in 
tuition  fees  allowed  by  the 
province  in  December  was  incor- 
porated into  the  '93/94  budget. 
For  ’94/95  to  '96/97,  it  is  assumed 
that  rate  increases  will  continue  at 
seven  per  cent  a year. 

3.  Personnel  cost  assumptions 


In  ’92/93,  UotU  absoroea  in- 
creases of  5.6  to  seven  per  cent  to 
base  salary  in  two  of  the  largest 
employee  groups.  Increases  for 
the  remaining  employee  groups 
were  held  to  about  one  per  cent, 
and  the  professional  development 
program  for  professional  staff  was 
suspended. 

For  ’93/94,  the  University  will 
reinstate  the  professional  devel- 
opment program  at  a cost  of 
$250,000  and  provide  a pool  of 
about  1 .5  per  cent  of  total  person- 
nel costs  for  all  negotiated  and 
legislated  salary  and  benefit  cost 
increases. 

For  ’94/95  to  ’96/97,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  personnel  costs  will 
increase  at  the  same  rate  as  total 
institutional  revenue. 

4.  Expenditure  reductions 

For  the  ’92/93  budget,  a five- 
year  financial  plan  was  prepared 
that  included  planned  base  reduc- 
tions for  all  units.  These  cuts, 
combined  with  savings  from  the 
Cresap  review,  total  $19,614  mil- 
lion (see  Table  B).  Reductions 
identified  up  to  and  including  the 
1992/93  fiscal  year  have  been 
removed  from  departmental 
budgets,  primarily  with  the 
elimination  of  full-time  faculty 
and  staff  positions.  It’s  estimated 
that  over  the  period  ’91/92  to 
’96/97,  42  faculty  and  185  staff 
positions  will  be  eliminated. 

5.  Expenditure  additions 

In  the  ’93/94  planning  process, 
several  major  institutional  re- 
quirements were  identified  as 
high  priority  and  in  need  of  sup- 
port. The  library  acquisitions  bud- 
get was  increased  by  $350,000  or 
1 2 per  cent  in  recognition  of  infla- 
tionary increases  on  scientific 
journals.  In  addition,  50  new 
graduate  scholarships  have  been 
funded  at  a cost  of  $85,000,  a 
$35,000  fund  has  been  created  for 
classroom  equipment  and  Akade- 
mia  has  received  ongoing  support 
of  $50,000.  This,  along  with  other 
additions  such  as  5.8  faculty  posi- 
tions, added  about  $1 .3  million  in 
base  expenditures.  Further  details 
by  organizational  unit  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  section. 


SUMMARY  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

MET(MSl)  OPERATING  BUDGET  AND  CRESAP  ACCOUNT 


TABLE  C 


A..  met  (MCII)  OPERATING  : 

INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUES  AND  RECOVERIES 
INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES 

NET  ANNUAL  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

ADD:  Department  Funds  Unspent  fTom  Prior  Years 
LESS:  Department  Funds  Committed  tor  1993/94 
LESS:  Savings  Budgeted  for  CRESAP  Repayment 

92/93  Net  Surplus  (Deficit) 

LESS:  Prior  Year’s  surplus  (deficit) 

University  Accumulated  Deficit  (Excl.  CRESAP) 


R CRESAP  IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS  ACCOUNT: 
Prior  year  deficit 
Current  Year  Costs 
Repayment  from  Operations 

Accumulated  CRESAP  Deficit 
TOTAL  UNIVERSITY  ACCUMULATED  DEFICIT 


91/92 

Actual 

92/93 

Forecast 

93/94 

Budget 

Projected  Projected  Projected 
94/95  95/96  96/97 

159,651 

159,074 

164,161 

163.688 

164.641 

165.641 

164.220 

164.220 

166,533 

165,778 

168.753 

167,371 

577 

1,430 

(2,263) 

473 

2,263 

(2,206) 

(274) 

(1.000) 

0 

755 

(256) 

0 

256 

(256) 

(1,000) 

0 

0 

(1,000) 

755 

(1.000) 

(245) 

(256) 

0 

(1,000) 

(1 ,000) 

(245) 

(1.746) 

(3,618) 

(5,364) 

(499) 

274 

(5,589) 

1.041 

(4.548) 

1,137 

(3.411) 

1,137 

(2,274) 

1,137 

(1.137) 

(5,364) 

(5,589) 

(4,548) 

(3.411) 

(5,620) 

(5.589) 

(5.548) 

(4.411) 

(2.519) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  TABLE  D 

1993/94  MET  OPERATING  BUDGET 
(In  $ Thousands) 


ouaiiiny 

93/94  Estimated  Budget  Budget  93/94 

Budget  Inflation  Increases  Decreases  Budget 


INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUE: 


GOVERNMENT 
Base  Formula  Grants 
Accessibility/Corridor  Grants 
Transition/Restructuring  Grant 
Flowthrough  Grants 
Faculty  Renewal  Grant 
Contract  Services  Fees 

105,300 

6,776 

984 

710 

10,692 

(588) 

(72) 

436  #1 
950  #2 

(211)  #5 
(742)  #6 

104,712 

7,140 

950 

984 

499 

9,950 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 

124.462 

(660) 

1,386 

(953) 

124,235 

NON-GOVERNMENT: 
Tuition  Fees 
Interest  Revenues 
Sundry 

30,137 

1,100 

578 

2,110 

200  #3 

(740)  #7 

31,507 

1,300 

578 

TOTAL  NON-GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 

31,815 

2,110 

200 

(740) 

33,385 

ANCILLARY  SERVICE  RECOVERIES: 

6,932 

89  #4 

7,021 

TOTAL  INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUE 

163,209 

1,450 

1,675 

(1,693) 

164,641 

1993/94  budget  details 


Tables  D,  E and  F provide  sup- 
porting detail  for  the  1993/94 
MET  operating  budget  by  or- 
ganizational unit.  (Figures  ex- 
clude carry  forwards  from  the 
1992/93  fiscal  year  pending  the 
completion  of  the  audited  state- 
ments in  June  1993.) 

■ Column:  Starting  1993/94 
budget 

The  1992/93  MET  budget  was 
approved  with  a $1. 596-million 
structural  deficit  (additional  one- 
time costs  raised  the  total 
projected  deficit  to  the  approved 
$2  million).  During  the  year,  ad- 
ditional revenue  of  $ 1 .7 1 5 million 
was  identified  from  tuition  fees 
and  an  increase  to  the  pay  equity 
grant,  eliminating  the  ’92/93 
structural  deficit. 

The  first  step  in  U of  G’s  budget 
process  is  to  identify  a starting 
budget.  The  1993/94  starting  bud- 
get consists  of  the  base  or  struc- 
tural 1992/93  budget  adjusted  for 
negotiated  salary  and  benefit  in- 
creases made  in  1992/93  that  have 
commitments  in  1993/  94.  This 


annualization  cost  of  $ 1 .08 1 mil- 
lion is  the  first  commitment 
against  the  1993/94  budget. 

■ Column:  estimated  inflation 
For  budget  purposes,  inflation  is 
defined  as  rate  increases  (or 
decreases)  to  the  existing  base 
budget,  assuming  no  changes  to 
volumes  or  levels  of  activity  from 
the  prior  year. 

Provincial  grant  revenue  as- 
sumptions are  based  on  the 
December  1992  announcement 
from  MET.  The  best  estimate  at 
this  time  is  for  reductions  in  the 
base  formula  grant  of  $588,000 
and  in  the  accessibility/corridor 
grant  of  $72,000.  T uition  inflation 
estimates  are  based  on  an  increase 
of  seven  per  cent. 

The  MET  budget  recovers  costs 
for  services  such  as  utilities, 
housekeeping  and  administration 
provided  to  ancillary  units  such  as 
Student  Housing  Services  and 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services. 
For  ’93/94,  there  will  be  no  infla- 
tionary increase  for  ancillary  ser- 
vice recoveries. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
1993/94  MET  OPERATING  BUDGET 
(In  $ Thousands) 

Starting 

93/94  Estimated  Budget 
Budget  Inflation  Increases 


INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES: 

Teaching  Units 

ARTS 

CBS 

FACS 

OAC 

OVC 

CPES 

CSS 

Continuing  Education 
Rural  Planning 
Other  Teaching  Units 
Scholarships  & Appraisals 
AcademicSpecial  Reserves 
VP  Academic  Reserves 

TOTAL  TEACHING  UNITS 

Library  Operations 
Library  Acquisitions 

TOTAL  LIBRARY  & ACQUISITIONS 

Graduate  Studies 
Office  of  Research 
Teaching  Support  Services 
Registrar 

Other  Academic  Services 
TOTAL  ACADEMIC  SUPPORT 


Budget 

Decreases 


12,126 

117 

12  #9 

(230) 

#8 

12,890 

130 

55  #10 

(277) 

#8 

6,554 

74 

137  #11 

(70) 

#8 

12,871 

140 

(399) 

#8 

14,408 

175 

(353) 

#8 

16,140 

159 

(74) 

#8 

12,178 

118 

156  #12 

(220) 

#8 

848 

18 

(19) 

#8 

1,097 

10 

297 

6 

50  #13 

926 

19 

85  #14 

2,467 

17 

(695) 

#8 

450 

90  #15 

93,252 

983 

585 

(2.337) 

6,616 

72 

2,889 

350  #16 

9,505 

72 

350 

756 

9 

1,913 

31 

975 

18 

2,585 

49 

(110) 

#8 

855 

11 

16,589 

190 

350 

r*T5> 

TABLE  E 


93/94 

Budget 


12,025 

12,798 

6,695 

12,612 

14,230 

16,225 

12,232 

847 

1,107 

353 

1,030 

1,789 

540 

92,483 

6.688 

3,239 

9,927 

0 

765 

1.944 

993 

2,524 


The  total  estimated  inflation  on 
expenses  of  $2,236  million  in- 
cludes provision  for  the  costs  of 
negotiated  salary  and  benefit  set- 
tlements as  well  as  legislated 
benefits. 

(In  this  presentation,  inflation  is 
allocated  to  each  organizational 
unit  using  an  estimated  allocation 
rate.  The  final  actual  allotment  of 
inflation  funds  will  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  salary  negotiations 
and  any  changes  to  benefits.) 

■ Columns:  budget  increases/ 
decreases 

Budget  increases  and  decreases 
are  the  result  of  specific  funding 
decisions.  Each  item  in  these 
columns  contains  a numbered 
note.  The  details  for  each  note  fol- 
low. 

Note  1:  The  $436,000  increase  in 
the  accessibility/corridor  grant 
represents  a one-time  addition  for 
1 993/94  only  and  is  determined  by 
the  province. 

Note  2:  U of  G’s  share  of  the 
province’s  $ 17-million  restructur- 
ing fund  is  estimated  at  $950,000. 
Note  3:  The  budget  for  interest 
revenue  has  been  increased  by 
$200,000,  based  on  revised  es- 
timates of  the  portfolio  and  earn- 
ings. 

Note  4:  Graphics  and  Printing  Ser- 
vices became  an  ancillary  unit  at 
the  start  of  the  ’92/93  fiscal  year. 
During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
no  costs  were  charged  to  this  unit 
for  University-provided  services 
such  as  housekeeping,  utilities  and 
space  rental.  The  increase  of 
$89,000  in  ancillary  service 
recoveries  is  the  result  of  introduc- 
ing these  charges  in  ’93/94. 

Note  5:  The  faculty  renewal  pro- 
gram is  a nine-year  program 
started  in  1986/87  to  “bridge”  ex- 
isting faculty  positions  to  retire- 
ment with  new  appointments.  By 
1990/91,  Guelph  had  received 
funding  for  its  full  allocation  of  32 
positions.  A five-year  phaseout  of 
this  initiative  began  in  ’91/92.  The 
reduction  of  $211,000  in  three 
positions  represents  Year  3 of  this 
phaseout. 

Note  6:  Contract  services  fee 
decreases  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  (figures  are  in  millions): 

’92/93  Budget  ’93/94 

budget  reductions  budget 

OMAF 

indirect  $8,324  $.424  $7,900 

Sulawesi 

overhead  $.500  $.100  $.400 

Research 

overhead  $1,868  $.218  $1,650 

Totals  $10,692  $.742  $9,950 

The  OMAF  contract  reduction  is 
the  result  of  decreased  overall 
University  administrative  costs 
and  a cut  in  OMAF  funding.  The 
Sulawesi  contract  overhead  cost 
recoveries  have  been  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  transfer  of  much  of 
the  contract’s  administration  to 
Indonesia  from  Guelph.  Research 
overheads  are  recoveries  from  all 
other  research  contracts,  which 
have  been  declining  due  to 
government  cuts  in  contracts. 

Note  7:  The  decline  in  tuition  fees 
results  from  a planned  enrolment 
reduction  in  accordance  with  U of 
G’s  plan  to  cut  enrolment  by  1 , 1 00 
over  the  next  five  years. 

In  total,  it  is  projected  that 
’93/94  revenues  will  be  0.8  per 
cent  over  ’92/93.  This  change  is 
presented  with  the  historical  and 
three-year  projected  changes  to 
’96/97  in  Chart  2. 

Note  8:  The  $3. 1 96-million 
planned  base  reduction  to  the 
academic  and  administrative  units 
represents  the  second  year  of  a 


five-year  budget  reduction  plan. 
The  ’93/94  plan  calls  for  a reduc- 
tion of  $897,000  in  funding  of 
faculty  positions,  $725,000  for 
staff  positions  and  $181,000  for 
temporary  salaries.  Associated 
benefit  reductions  are  $311,000. 
Funding  for  the  education  and  re- 
search enhancement  fund  and  the 
academic  internal  review  fund 
W>11  be  eliminated  in  ’93/94, 
releasing  $695,000.  The  balance 
of  the  reduction,  $387,000,  will  be 
achieved  through  increases  in 
departmental  revenues  and 
decreases  in  departmental  operat- 
ing expenses. 

Note  9:  The  $12,000  increase  in 
the  College  of  Arts  is  to  bring  a 
faculty  appointment  made  under 
the  1992/93  Career  Opportunities 
for  Women  program  up  to  full- 
year  funding. 

Note  10:  The  increase  of  $55,000 
in  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  is  to  support  a new  faculty 
appointment  in  botany  /ecology. 
Note  1 1 : The  increase  of  $ 1 37 ,000 
in  FACS  is  for  a consumer  studies 
chair  and  for  a faculty  position  in 
HAFA. 

Note  12:  In  the  College  of  Social 
Science,  support  for  1.67  other 
faculty  positions  is  expected  to 
cost  $156,000. 

Note  13:  The  $50,000  increase  in 
other  teaching  units  represents 
base  funding  for  Akademia.  Pre- 
viously, the  program  was  funded 
on  a one-time  basis  from  the 
education  enhancement  fund. 

Note  14:  $85,000  has  been 
provided  to  increase  graduate  stu- 
dent scholarships  by  50. 

Note  15:  The  $90,000  increase  in 
the  academic  VP’s  contingency 
fund  consists  of  $35,000  in  base 
funding  for  the  instructional  de- 
velopment grant  to  help  buy  class- 
room and  teaching  equipment  and 
$55,000  to  assist  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  faculty  in  1993/94. 
Note  16:  A base  increase  of 
$350,000  has  been  committed  for 
library  acquisitions. 

Note  17:  The  $40,000  increase  in 
the  student  life  budget  consists  of 
$20,000  for  a third  sexual  harass- 
ment adviser  and  $20,000  for  ex- 
pansion of  co-op  education.  U of 
G now  shares  funding  of  the  co-op 
program  with  Employment  and 
immigration  Canada.  In  1993, 
Guelph  is  paying  53  per  cent  of  the 
costs:  the  government  is  paying  47 
per  cent.  This  arrangement  will 
continue  — with  an  annual  reduc- 
tion in  the  govern-  ment’s  share — 
until  the  end  of  1994. 

Note  18:  The  Employee  Assis- 
tance Program  will  receive  addi- 
tional base  funding  of  $ 1 1 ,000  to 
bring  total  funding  to  $25,000,  and 
$50,000  has  been  committed  to 
create  a faculty  policy  co-or- 
dinator position. 

Note  19:  $50,000  has  been  com- 
mitted for  a human  rights  adviser. 
Note  20:  The  $950,000  represents 
the  flow  through  of  the  restructur- 
ing revenue.  It  is  assumed  that 
Guelph  will  have  to  show  in- 
cremental spending  to  match  the 
increase  in  revenue. 

Note  21:  The  $275,000  increase  in 
general  expenses  consists  of 
$25,000  for  the  accessibility  needs 
of  disabled  employees  and 
$250,000  for  re-establishment  of 
the  professional  development  al- 
lowance for  professional  and 
managerial  staff. 

■ Column:  ’93/94  budget 
The  1993/94  MET  budget  by  or- 
ganizational unit  is  the  sum  of  the 
four  columns  in  the  attached 
tables  and  contains  a budgeted 
deficit  of  $1  million.  □ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
1993/94  MET  OPERATING  BUDGET 
(In  $ Thousands) 


TABLE  F 


COMPUTING  & COMMUNICATION  SERVICES 

Student  Life 
Athletics 

TOTAL  STUDENT  SERVICES 
UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS  & DEVELOPMENT 
Physical  Resources  - Operations 
Renovations:  Support  from  Operating 


Starting 

93/94 

Budget 

Estimated 

Inflation 

Budget 

Increases 

Budget 
Oecr  eases 

6,840 

126 

(144) 

2,968 

791 

83 

41 

40  #17 

(205) 

(75) 

3,758 

124 

40 

(280) 

2,534 

48 

(51) 

19,714 

9,081 

334 

482 

(199, 

0 

#8 

#8 

#8 


#8 

#8 


TOTAL  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Human  Resources 
Executive  Offices 

Financial  & Administrative  Services 


29.129 

482 

0 

(199) 

2,554 

92 

61  #18 

(23)  #8 

2,615 

53 

50  #19 

0 

2,884 

52 

(52)  #8 

93/94 

Budget 


2,886 

757 


3,642 

2,531 


29,412 

2,684 

2,718 

2,884 


TOTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Repayment  of  CRESAP  Deficit 
Transition/Restructuring 
University  Contingency 
General  Expense 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

NET  ANNUAL  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 


8,054 

197 

111 

(75) 

8,287 

1,041 

300 

2,793 

86 

950  #20 
275  #21 

1,041 

950 

300 

3,154 

164,290 

2,236 

2,311 

(3,196) 

165.641 

(1.081) 

(766) 

(636) 

1,503 

(1.000) 

Fall  Fulltime  Enrolment 

Historical  and  Projected 


CHART  2 


14 


2- 


oL — . — , — > — i — , — , — , — , — , — , — , — , — , — i — 

1 982  1984  1986  1988  1990  1992  1994  1996 
1983  1985  1987  1989  1991  1993  1995 


Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Total 


Year 


Budget  summary 

With  the  1 992/93  base  budget  balanced,  the  ’93/94  budget  deficit 
of  $1  million  is  the  result  of  incremental  changes  to  ’92/93.  The 
following  summarizes  those  changes  for  both  revenue  and  ex- 
penses: 


Summary  of  incremental  changes 
Changes  to  revenues: 

Provincial  grant  income 

435 

Tuition  income 

+ 

1,370 

Research  overheads 

- 

742 

Interest  and  other  income 

+ 

289 

MET  restructuring  fund 

+ 

950 

Net  revenues  changes 

+ 

1,432 

Changes  to  expenses: 
Annualization  of  '92/93  salaries 

+ 

1,081 

Provision  — ’93/94  personnel  costs 

+ 

2,236 

MET  restructuring  fund 

+ 

950 

Budget  increases  (specific  items) 

+ 

1,361 

Cost  savings  — Year  2 of  five-year 
reduction  plan 

. 

3,196 

Net  expense  changes 

+ 

2,432 

Net  budgeted  deficit  for  ’93/94 

(1,000) 

Sources  of  information  for  this  report:  Financial  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  and  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning. 
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Trust  fund 
reflects  love 
of  animals 

A little  toy  dog  on  wheels  was  the 
only  pet  Wendy  Hallman  was  al- 
lowed to  have  when  she  was  a 
child  because  her  parents  were  al- 
lergic to  dogs  and  cats.  As  an  adult, 
however,  she  has  gone  beyond  the 
duties  of  the  average  animal  lover. 

Not  only  has  she  opened  her 
home  to  a succession  of  pets,  but 
she  has  also  created  a private  trust 
fund  at  OVC  to  treat  small  ani- 
mals and  do  research  on  disease. 

The  Wendy  J.  Hallman  Com- 
panion Animal  Trust  will  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  umbrella  of 
OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund.  It  will  sup- 
port the  college’s  research  into  the 
diseases  of  cats  and  dogs  and  help 
buy  special  equipment  to  aid  in 
research,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  trust  is  a “unique  way  of 
expressing  a love  and  concern  for 
animals,”  says  Don  Stephenson  of 
University  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment. “The  rewards  of  this  gift 
will  be  felt  by  pets  and  pet  owners 
for  many  years  to  come.”  □ 

Correction 

The  Human  Biology  Building  will 
be  renamed  the  John  T.  Powell 
Building  Oct.  12,  not  on  Home- 
coming weekend  as  reported  in  the 
April  7 issue  of  At  Guelph.  □ 


Visitor 


Lofti  Zadeh,  a professor  emeritus 
in  the  computer  science  division  in 
the  department  of  electrical  en- 
gineering and  computer  sciences 
at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  will  be  on  campus  May 
1 7 to  2 1 as  Winegard  alumni  visit- 
ing professor. 

On  May  18,  he  will  speak  on 
“Fuzzy  Logic,  Neural  Networks 
and  Soft  Computing”  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Room  105  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building. 

In  1965,  Zadeh  introduced  the 
concept  of  a fuzzy  set  and  started 
a new  direction  in  the  analysis  of 
complex  systems.  Fuzzy  sets  — 
classes  without  definite  boun- 
daries — have  proven  useful  for 
representing  uncertainty  in  ap- 
plications ranging  from  pattern 


Our  people 


Susan  James  of  International 
Education  Services  recently 
returned  from  six  months  in 
Nigeria,  where  she  was  involved 
in  a project  to  promote  women’s 
popular  participation  in  decision 
making. 

The  project  was  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency 
through  a professional  develop- 
ment award  and  by  the  Country 
Women  Association  of  Nigeria.CJ 


Nagging  Pain?  Chronic  Problems? 

Herbal  medicine  b acupuncture  may  help  you 

♦ Headache,  neck,  shoulder  and  back  pain? 

♦ Stress?  ♦ Allergies? 

♦ Weight  loss?  ♦Facelifting? 

♦ Quitting  smoking?  ♦ Chronic  diseases? 

Disposable  Needle  or  Needleless  Laser  A cu puncture  crafok  m!sc 

New  Patients  Welcome  Doctor  of  Chlrwianwllclrw 

Chinese  Medicine  and  Acupuncture  Clinic 
33  Macdonell  St.,  Suite  206,  Guelph  (in  front  ol  City  Hall) 

837-1010  Reler  10  y°u,u  01 G Benefits  program  lor  possible  coverage. 
Ohlce  Houre:  Mon-Fri  10  a.m-6  p.m.  ♦ Sal.  10  a.m.-3  pm 
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analysis  to  industrial  process  con- 
trol. 

In  recognition  of  his  work, 
Zadeh  was  awarded  the  Honda 
Prize  by  the  Honda  Foundation  in 
1989,  the  Berkeley  Citation  by  the 
University  of  California  in  1991 
and  the  IEEE  Richard  W. 
Hamming  Medal  in  1992. 

While  on  campus,  Zadeh  will  be 
available  to  meet  with  interested 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. For  more  information, 
call  Prof.  Val  Davidson,  En- 
gineering, at  Ext.  8211,  or  Prof. 
Mary  McLeish,  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  at  Ext.  3889. 
The  Winegard  visiting  professor 
program  is  supported  by  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund.  O 

Ministry  of  Health 
postpones  deadline 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
has  announced  that  there  will  be  no 
May  1 submission  deadline  for 
major  projects  for  1993/94  under 
the  health-care  systems  research 
program  because  availability  of 
research  funds  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. 

Guidelines  for  the  program  will 
be  available  when  the  deadline  is 
announced. 

Feasibility  study  applications 
are  also  not  being  reviewed  until 
the  status  of  research  funding  is 
clarified.  □ 


Conference  looks  at  new 
challenges  for  democracy 


World-wide  turmoil  — from  the 
crumbling  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  ethnic  fires  that  imperil 
central  Europe  — have  thrown 
into  question  the  relevance  of  con- 
temporary modes  of  political 
thought.  How  this  vacuum  will  be 
filled  is  the  topic  of  a broad-rang- 
ing conference,  “Challenges  for 
Democracy,”  to  be  held  on  campus 
May  7 to  9. 

The  conference,  which  will  fea- 
ture newly  installed  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  presenting 
the  keynote  address,  will  pose  the 
query:  “Is  our  philosophy  out- 
moded and  incorrect?” 

To  answer  this  question,  the  con- 
ference, which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Guelph-McMaster  joint  doctoral 
program  in  philosophy  and 
Guelph’s  Department  of  Political 
Studies,  has  intentionally 
scheduled  a loosely  configured, 
interdisciplinary  approach,  says 
chief  organizer  Prof.  Michael 
Ruse,  Philosophy. 

The  conference  will  cover  such 
topics  as  ecology,  the  challenges 
of  First  World/Third  World  dis- 
parity and  modes  of  thinking 
about  the  world  in  the  post-Soviet 
world.  Rozanski’s  address  will 
deal  with  internationalizing 
higher  education. 

Ruse  notes  that  conventional 
wisdom  and  approaches  to  con- 
struing the  world  have  failed  to 
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help  interpret  recent  events.  “Five 
years  ago,  who  could  have 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the 
U.S.S.R.?  Who  could  have 
predicted  that  Europe  would  be  in 
bloody  flames?” 

In  choosing  the  conference 
speakers,  he  looked  for  people 
who  might  provide  both  formal 
ideologies  and  new  insights  while 
representing  as  many  disciplines 
as  possible.  U of  G speakers  in- 
clude Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology, 
and  Profs.  Karen  Wendling  and 
Bill  Hughes,  Philosophy. 

Hughes,  a member  of  the  or- 
ganizing committee,  says  that  al- 
though the  tension  between  the 
East  and  West  has  dissipated, 
other  more  serious  considerations 
have  come  to  the  forefront,  in- 
cluding the  disparity  between  the 
affluent  North  and  the  poorer 
South  and  the  consequences  of  en- 
vironmental degradation. 

“There  is  the  general  perception 
across  all  disciplines  and  outside 
of  universities  that  the  way  we  see 
the  world  needs  to  be  rethought,” 
he  says. 

Central  to  formulating  the  con- 
ference, says  Ruse,  was  the  idea 
that  “without  trivializing  the  is- 
sues, folks  who  aren’t  in  political 
philosophy  can  leam  and  con- 
tribute.” 

The  conference  fee  is  $25,  in- 
cluding lunches  and  a banquet. 
The  fee  will  be  waived  for  grad- 
uate students,  the  unemployed, 
the  retired  and  anyone  else  for 
whom  the  fee  is  onerous.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  call 
Ruse  at  Ext.  3232.  □ 

Clarification 

The  peer  helping  group  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies, 
mentioned  in  the  “Student  Speak” 
column  in  the  April  7 issue  of  At 
Guelph,  is  not  connected  to  the 
peer  helper  program  run  by  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre.  □ 
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A room  with  a view 


First-year  BA  student  T amara  Mitchell  finds  a quiet  in  native  studies.  Final  exams  are  now  in  full  swing 

but  scenic  spot  in  the  library  to  study  for  her  exam  and  continue  until  April  24.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi 


Healthy  living 

Promoting  healthy  living  will  be 
the  focus  of  six  new  university- 
based  centres  funded  by  the 
federal  government.  Each  centre 
will  receive  $500,000  over  five 
years  to  develop  new  approaches 
to  promote  healthy  living  and 
working  conditions.  Based  at  the 
universities  of  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan,  Montreal,  Dal- 
housie,  McMasterand  Lethbridge, 
the  centres  will  work  with  com- 
munity groups,  researchers, 
health-care  providers  and  policy 
makers. 

More  than  mediocre 

In  an  April  Fool’s  Day  prank  on  its 
front  page,  University  of  Western 
Ontario’s  Western  News  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a national 
centre  of  mediocrity.  “All  the 
centres  in  the  national  network  of 
centres  of  mediocrity  are  con- 
sidered to  be  models  of  on-campus 
mediocrity  with  the  exception  of 
the  University  of  Guelph  centre, 
which  is  out  standing  in  its  field.” 

Lakehead  applications  up 

Applications  from  high  school  stu- 
dents to  Lakehead  University  are 
up  18.4  per  cent  this  year,  the 
highest  increase  among  Ontario's 
16  universities.  The  explanation? 
Lakehead  “continues  to  benefit 
from  a continuing  trend  wherein 
students  are  applying  in  larger 
numbers  to  the  province’s  smaller 
universities,”  says  the  LU  Agora. 

New  pool  a big  splash 

After  two  years  of  training  in 
Montreal  pools,  McGill’s  swim 
teams  can  practise  lengths  in  the 
university’s  new  $3. 5-million 
pool.  The  25-metre,  eight-lane 
pool  marks  the  completion  of  the 
first  phase  of  McGill’s  plan  to  ex- 
pand its  sports  facilities. 

Math  cryptic  solved 

McGill  mathematics  professor 
Jacques  Hurtubise  and  three  other 
scholars  have  solved  the  Atiyah- 
Jones  Conjecture,  a math  chal- 
lenge posed  in  1978  to  solve  a 
mystery  that  existed  at  the 
crossroads  of  math  and  physics. 
Hurtubise  and  his  colleagues 
worked  for  several  years  to  come 
up  with  a solution  and  are  now  m 


demand  at  universities  around  the 
world  to  present  it.  The  solution 
will  be  published  in  Princeton 
University’s  Annals  of  Mathe- 
matics in  May. 

Workplace  violence 

Simon  Fraser  University  crimi- 
nologist Neil  Boyd  has  received 
funding  from  the  B.C.  government 
and  the  labor  movement  to  study 
the  growing  problem  of  violence 
in  the  workplace.  He  will  study  the 
extent  of  violence,  who  is  at  risk 
and  solutions.  The  Workers’  Com- 
pensation Board  reports  a 100-per- 
cent increase  in  claims  arising 
from  acts  of  force  or  violence  be- 
tween 1982  and  1991,  a figure 
considered  conservative. 

Recycling  newsprint 

The  McMaster  Centre  for  Pulp  and 
Paper  Research  is  working  with 
industry  to  develop  a de-inking 
process  to  meet  the  demand  for 
recycled  newsprint.  The  centre  is 
funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil. 

Robots  to  help  disabled 

A trio  of  engineers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa  is  honing  a com- 
puter program  that  simulates  the 
movement  of  a robotic  arm  that 
can  help  people  with  disabilities 
do  simple  tasks  like  picking  up  and 
moving  objects.  Jun  Wang, 
Michael  O’Riain  and  David 
Gibbons  have  designed  a chair 
with  an  attachment  that  can 
manipulate  a computer-screen 
image  of  a robotic  arm  by  move- 
ments of  the  head. 


Enrolment  to  double 

McMaster  University’s  school  of 
occupational  therapy  and  physio- 
therapy will  double  its  enrolment 
to  60  in  each  program  this  fall.  The 
programs  were  developed  three 
years  ago  to  meet  a serious  short- 
age of  occupational  therapists  and 
physiotherapists  in  Ontario,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north.  Students  can 
opt  to  do  a northern  studies  se- 
mester at  Lakehead  University. 

Occidental  tourist 

The  University  of  Alberta  sent  a 
presidential  entourage  to  forge 
educational  and  business  partner- 
ships in  Pacific  Rim  countries. 
President  Paul  Davenport  and  two 
others  met  with  alumni,  govern- 
ment officials  and  friends  of  the 
university  and  visited  associate 
universities  in  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 

Newsletter  launched 

U of  A is  encouraged  by  its  launch 
of  a science  newsletter  for  alumni 
and  friends.  After  1 5,000  copies  of 
Science  Contours  were  mailed 
out,  a California  foundation  sent 
$1,500  for  a scholarship.  The 
eight-page  newsletter  will  come 
out  twice  a year. 

Contest  for  clarity 

Carleton  University  graduate  stu- 
dents can  win  a tuition-free  term  in 
a contest  that  tests  their  communi- 
cation skills.  Aimed  at  making  the 
public  more  aware  of  the  research 
of  science  students,  the  contest  re- 
quires the  students  to  design  a dis- 
play that  clearly  explains  their 
work  to  the  "average”  person.  □ 
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Zoologists  to  discuss 
world9 s great  lakes 


Under  the  banner  “Great  Lakes  of 
the  World,"  U of  G will  host  the 
32nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Zoologists 
May  5 to  8,  bringing  to  centre  stage 
eminent  international  researchers 
and  the  University’s  own  strengths 
in  aquatic  biology. 

Symposium  speakers  from 
Australia,  England,  Japai\,  Ugan- 
da, Russia,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  discuss  their  research 
into  the  world's  great  lakes,  says 
Prof.  Mary  Beverley-Burton. 
Zoology,  chair  of  the  local  or- 
ganizing committee.  More  than 
1 50  people  are  expected  to  attend 
the  meetings,  and  more  than  100 
papers  and  40  posters  will  be 
presented. 

Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Ich- 
thyology, believes  this  is  the  First 
time  that  people  from  all  the  great 
lakes  regions  of  the  world  will  be 
gathered  in  one  place  to  discuss 
broad  issues  affecting  these 
ecosystems. 

“It  is  particularly  important 
since  our  speakers  from  Russia, 
Japan  and  Africa  represent  some 


of  the  major  economic,  social  and 
political  forces  in  the  world 
today,”  Noakes  says. 

This  will  mark  the  First  time  in 
20  years  that  U of  G has  hosted  the 
meeting.  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  will  give  the  welcoming 
address. 

Beverley-Burton  says  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Zoologists 
covers  a broad  spectrum,  with  em- 
phasis on  whole  animal  biology. 
Symposium  speakers  will  delve 
into  the  realms  of  large  water  sys- 
tems. the  interaction  between  na- 
tive and  introduced  species, 
aquaculture  and  the  effects  of 
aquatic  toxins. 

Among  the  papers  to  be 
presented  by  faculty  and  students 
are  an  investigation  of  inbreeding 
among  North  Atlantic  right 
whales  using  DNA  Fingerprinting 
technology,  the  food  web  of  two 
African  lakes  and  the  energy 
problems  faced  by  grey  seals 
during  their  annual  moult. 

For  more  information,  call 
Beverley-Burton  at  Ext.  2624.  □ 
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High  school  students 
tackle  global  issues 


Around  town 


Green  planning 


U of  G’s  14th  annual  Guelph 
Interaction,  a conference  on 
global  issues  designed  for  On- 
tario senior  secondary  school 
students,  will  run  April  28  on 
campus. 

About  800  students  will  attend 
the  conference,  which  provides 
an  opportunity  for  participation 
in  a university  learning  environ- 
ment. 

U of  G faculty  and  staff  and 
guest  experts  will  lead  27  ses- 


For  sale 


1984  Datsun  SX-200,  two-tone  blue, 
Ext.  4639  or  824-5094. 

XT  computer  with  hard  drive, 
Registrar’s  Office,  Peter  or  Bonnie, 
Ext.  3311. 

Kenmore  sewing  machine  with  table; 
infant's  and  boy’s  clothes/shoes,  Pat, 
Ext.  6463. 

New  Sanyo  1MB/20M  laptop  com- 
puter, Ext.  2382  or  821-6760. 

Custom,  standard  aquariums  (10  to 
500  gallons),  terrariums  for  reptiles  (to 
five  feet  long,  tempered  glass),  763- 
3131. 

1987  Honda  Civic  four-wheel-drive 
station  wagon,  new  fires,  four  doors, 
six-speed,  AM/FM  cassette,  certified, 
reduced,  Kim,  Ext.  2587  or  823-8347. 

1982  Mazda  B2000  truck,  821-5502. 


For  sale 

Two-bedroom  brick  bungalow  in 
General  Hospital  area.  Large,  open 
concept  living  room  with  woodstove. 
No-wax  flooring  in  the  kitchen  with 
pine  ceiling  and  wainscotting. 
Endosed,  carpeted  sun  porch  opening 
onto  private  deck.  Low  maintenance 
exterior  with  double  driveway.  A great 
starter  home. 

For  more  information  call 

821-1893 


sions  on  a variety  of  topics,  in- 
cluding  the  animal-welfare 
movement,  food  banks, 
Canada’s  aboriginal  peoples, 
Africa,  managing  nuclear  fuel 
waste  in  Canada,  environmen- 
tal consequences  of  the  Gulf 
War,  drug  addiction  and  HIV 
infection. 

Students  will  attend  two  ses- 
sions of  their  choice  — one  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  □ 


1985  Buick  Skyhawk,  180,000  km. 
two-door,  two-tone  grey,  includes  cel- 
lular phone,  837-2376,  leave  mes- 
sage. 

Kodak  universal  slide  trays,  Ext.  2965. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  on 
Miller  Lake  on  Bruce  Peninsula, 
private,  July  and  August,  Ext.  2188  or 
836-1397. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  older 
home,  quiet  downtown  neighborhood, 
no  lease,  non-smokers  preferred, 
$612  a month  inclusive,  824-4240. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  home, 
finished  basement  with  family  room, 
south-facing  deck,  large  garden,  close 
to  schools  and  parks,  July  8 to  June 
30, 1 994,  $1 ,1 00  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  3054  or  763-3036. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  Florida  home, 
cable,  pool,  close  to  golf  courses, 


For  Sale 

New  house  under  construction.  Over 
2,300  square  feet  on  an  86.8  foot 
frontage  lot  on  Moore  Avenue.  Main 
floor  great  room,  four  bedrooms,  large 
master  with  ensuite,  second  floor 
laundry,  walkout  from  basement. 

For  more  information,  call  Mark 
836-5172 


The  Guelph  Round  Table  on  the 
Environment  and  the  Economy,  a 
volunteer  multi-stakeholder  group 
that  provides  a local  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  environmental  is- 
sues, is  seeking  input  from  the 
public  on  issues  to  be  addressed  in 
a green  plan  being  created  for  the 
city  of  Guelph.  Ideas  and  opinions 
can  be  conveyed  by  mail  or  at  issue 
and  neighborhood  meetings  being 
planned  for  May.  On  April  27, 
campus  radio  station  CFRU  will 
host  a phone-in  program  about  the 


beaches,  major  attractions,  rea- 
sonable, 821-5502 

University-administered  furnished 
bachelor  and  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments, short-term  lease,  Farquhar 
Street,  phone,  cable,  openings  in  April, 
June  and  August,  available  for  visiting 
faculty  and  staff  members,  Off-Cam- 
pus Housing,  Ext.  3357. 

Furnished  or  unfurnished  bedroom  in 
three-bedroom  bungalow  to  share  with 
two  females,  quiet  neighborhood, 
laundry,  parking,  Kim  or  Karen,  823- 
0193,  leave  message. 


Wanted 


Used  canoe,  used  electric  dryer,  good 
condition,  Melody,  Ext.  4419. 

Three-  or  four-bedroom  home  for  visit- 
ing professor  and  family,  July  1 to  Dec. 
31,  Ext.  3695. 


Available 


Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees  and 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
plant,  will  also  do  interior  painting, 
cleaning  windows,  etc.,  reasonable, 
Nancy,  824-3638. 


To  swap 


Will  trade  exercise  bicycle  for  woman’s 
bicycle  in  good  condition,  any  speed, 
Melody,  Ext.  4419. 

; . 

(garden  ‘Designs 
and  More 

• Urban  and  Country  Gardens 

* Heritage  Garden  Restoration 

• Naturalized  Landscapes 

Brad  Peterson 
Landscape  Architect 
^Guelph,  Ont.  763-6199. 

1 


green  plan  from  6 to  7 p.m.  For 
more  information,  call  Cheryl 
Anderson-Langmuir  at  Ext.  3908. 

Hooray  for  Guelph 

More  than  200  singers,  dancers 
and  actors  will  perform  in  celebra- 
tion of  Guelph’s  166th  anniver- 
sary April  25  at  3 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  for 
“Hooray  for  Guelph”  are  $10  for 
adults  and  $5  for  children  and  are 
available  from  the  Carden  Street 
Music  Shop  or  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  box  office. 

Living  wills 

Lawyer  Diane  Squires  will  discuss 
living  wills  at  the  April  27  meeting 
of  the  Guelph  chapter  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  University 
Women.  The  meeting  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Optimist  Club.  For 
more  information,  call  JoAnne 
Oldridge  at  821-31 12. 

Garden  tour 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
is  sponsoring  a day-long  trip  to  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in 
Hamilton  May  5,  including  a 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Gregory  Bridger,  Crop 
Science,  is  April  27  in  the  Crop 
Science  Building.  The  seminar  is 
at  10  a.m.  in  Room  307,  followed 
by  the  defence  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Room  302A.  The  thesis  is  “In- 
fluence of  Cytoplasm  and  Some 
Genetic  Factors  on  Cold  Tole- 
rance in  Barley  as  Assessed  by  a 
New  Indirect  Selection  Techni- 
que.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Duane 
Falk. 

The  final  exam  of  Douglas  Loe, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  April  28  at  2: 1 0 p.m. 
in  Room  132  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Interac- 
tions of  Multi-Drug-  Resistant 
Chinese  Hamster  Ovary  Cells 
with  Ionophores  and  Amphi- 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

837-9600 
ftxmilcj  (Jroop 

423  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 


guided  tour  of  Dundum  Castle. 
Departure  is  9 a.m.  Cost  is  $25  for 
members,  $30  for  non-members, 
and  includes  lunch.  To  register, 
call  846-0916.  Now  on  at  the 
museum  are  the  shows  “Craft 
Studios  of  Wellington  County,” 
running  until  May  30,  and  “Mrs. 
Simcoe’s  Summer,”  a travelling 
exhibit  from  the  Niagara  Histori- 
cal Society  and  Museum  that  con- 
tinues until  June  18. 

Sexual  assault  program 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has 
provided  almost  $100,000  to  es- 
tablish a sexual  assault  program  in 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 
Planned  by  the  Sexual  Assault  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Guelph- 
Wellington,  the  program  includes 
a different  approach  to  caring  for 
sexual  assault  victims  who  come 
to  Guelph  General  Hospital,  hiring 
of  a sexual  assault  co-ordinator 
and  publication  of  a guide  to 
sexual  assault  services.  Copies  of 
the  guide  are  available  free  by  call- 
ing 836-1110  or  822-5350,  Ext. 
396.0 


philes.”  Loe’s  advisor  is  Prof. 
Frances  Sharom. 

The  final  exam  of  PhD  candidate 
Marco  Turini,  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces, is  April  28  at  1 p.m.  in  Room 
348  of  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“Plasmenylethanolamine 
Hydrolysis  by  Phospholiphase  A2 
and  Its  Regulation  in  Activated 
Human  Platelets.”  Turini’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Bruce  Holub. 

The  final  exam  of  PhD  candidate 
Julio  Oriol,  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces, is  May  4 in  the  OVC  Learning 
Centre.  The  seminar  is  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  1715,  with  the  defence  to 
follow  in  Room  1702.  The  thesis 
is  “Structural  and  Developmental 
Characterization  of  the  Equine 
Embryonic  Capsule.”  Oriol’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Keith  Betteridge.  □ 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  of  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rales  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  4 Newly  Renovated  4 Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment 4-  Ideal  lor  BusinessTouristTravollers 
Cascotl  Properly  Management  Services  Inc. 
51 9-856-441 2 Of  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


We’re  not  just  tables  4 chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished  PLrr  ;; 
■ PineS  Oak 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kilchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residenlial  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 


___  . TMS.Wed  10-6 

837-0483  Sr*1  jjj 


3 Acres 


Asking  $289,900  lor  this  -perfect"  three  acres,  well-located  on  Victoria 
Road  between  County  Road  34  and  15th  Sideroad.  Spacious  ranch 
bungalow  features  two  stone  fireplaces,  central  vac.,  glass  sunroom, 
double  garage  and  separate  brick  hobby  shop  with  woodburning 
stove.  Horticultural  award-winning  grounds  lealure  many  fruit  trees, 
blue  spruce,  red  maples,  evergreens  and  countless  tlower  beds  and 
shrubs,  all  complemented  by  a natural  spring-fed  pond.  Vendors  have 
said  "GET  IT  SOLD"!  Don’t  miss  this  great  opportunity. 

See  it  with  Judith  Cotter. 

837-1300 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)  821-8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  April  22 

Earth  Day  - A display  will  be  set 
up  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Avail- 
able at  the  booth  will  be  a limited 
number  of  free  reusable  gel  ice 
packs,  recycled  from  laboratories 
across  campus. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Barry 
Phipps  of  the  National  Research 
Council  discusses  “Structure  of  a 
Molecular  Chaperone  from  a Hy- 
perthermophilic  Archaebac- 
terium”  at  noon  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  at  3 p.m.  in  UC  424. 
Lecture  - Roberta  Bondar  will 
speak  at  7 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall  and  will  receive  U of  G’s 
Alumnus  of  Honor  award.  Tickets 
are  free,  but  must  be  picked  up 
before  April  22  at  Alumni  House 
or  the  UC  box  office. 


Notices 

Decade  of  theatre 

The  U of  G Library’s  archival 
and  special  collections  section 
will  celebrate  10  years  of  col- 
lecting theatre  archives  April 
30  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Wellington 
County  Room. 

HAFA  reception 

The  HAFA  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  spring 
reception  April  27  from  5:30  to 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  Upper  Canada 
Room  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
in  Toronto.  Cost  is  $5.  Formore 
information,  call  Peter  Watson 
at  4 16-367-7 138. 

For  the  birds 

U of  G will  be  the  site  of  the 
first  joint  meeting  of  the 
Wilson  Ornithological  Society 
and  the  Society  of  Canadian 
Ornithologists  April  29  to  May 
2.  The  conference  will  include 
symposiums  on  monitoring 
bird  populations  and  under- 
graduate outreach,  paper  pre- 
sentations, exhibits  and  field 
trips.  For  more  information, 
call  Prof.  Sandy  Middleton, 
Zoology,  Ext.  2721. 

Used  texts  wanted 

Nada  Nadarajah  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  is  looking  for  dona- 
tions of  old  textbooks  or  refer- 
ence books  in  crop  science, 
animal  science  and  food  sci- 
ence to  send  to  an  agricultural 
university  in  Sri  Lanka.  For 
more  information,  call 
Nadarajah  at  Ext.  6683. 


Friday,  April  23 

Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  - Bhagirath  Singh 
of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario will  discuss  a vaccine  for 
juvenile  diabetes  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
OVC  Learning  Centre  1713. 
Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“The  Role  of  Pulmonary  Mast 
Cell  in  Equine  Small  Airway  Dis- 
ease” is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent Jonathon  Hare  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  OVC  1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - Joe 
Swierzbinski  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  discusses  “Focal  Points 
and  Bargaining”  at  3 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 315. 

Saturday,  April  24 

Equine  Health  Seminar  - The 
Equine  Research  Centre  presents 
a full-day  seminar  on  “The  Equine 
Foot  in  Health  and  Disease”  at 
War  Memorial  Hall.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  837-0061. 

Sunday,  April  25 

Arboretum  - Join  a hike  in  search 
of  spring’s  slimy  songsters,  the 
frogs.  The  walk  leaves  from  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  26 

Virology  Journal  Club  - Prof. 
Brian  Derbyshire,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
discusses  “Recombinant  Vac- 
cines for  Feline  Leukemia”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  OVC  101. 


Wednesday,  April  28 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Afzal 
Siddiqui  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  examines  “Char- 
acterization of  Surface  Antigens 
of  the  Human  Blood  Fluke,  Schis- 
tosoma MansonF'  at  12: 10  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Jean  Gerrath,  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence, asks  “What  the  Hell  is  a 
Tendril?”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Arboretum  - Catch  a glimpse  of 
the  male  woodcock’s  mating  dis- 
play during  a walk  that  leaves 
from  the  nature  centre  at  7 :30  p.m. 
Register  by  April  23  at  Ext.  2113. 

Friday,  April  30 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Carole  Galligan 
examines  “Neutrophil  and  Endo- 
thelial Involvement  in  Early  In- 
flammatory Response  of  Bovine 
Mastitis”  at  noon  in  OVC  1642. 


Worship 


Sending  A Special  Parcel? 

Meed  to  get  som  eth  i ng 
somewhere  fast? 

COURIER  SERVICE 
MOW  AVAILABLE 

At  the  U.C.  Loading  Dock 
For  information,  call  ext.  2618 


School  of 
Continuing 
Education  *\r 


Wellington  County  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  BoanJ 


Spring  '93  Course 
Registration  Continues 

Call  822-896 1 for  your  Spring  '93  Course  Calendar. 
Watch  for  our  Summer  '93  Calendar  of  courses. 


The 

Cutten  Club 

invites  applications  for  family  & individual 
memberships  for 

Golf  ♦ Tennis  ♦ Squash  ♦ Social  and  Business 

The  advantages  of  membership  in  our  62  year  old 
country  club  are  many.  A traditional  country  club  in  the 
truest  sense,  we  offer  a complete  social  calendar, 
comfort  and  elegance  for  relaxation  and  socializing, 
superior  dining  and  a breathtaking  view  of  the  city  from 
our  spacious  patio. 

Please  contact: 

ANITA  GOODMAN 
General  Manager  and  Secretary 

824-2650 


OVC  Social  - Members  of  OVC 
and  friends  are  invited  to  meet 
from  4 to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre  Lounge. 

Saturday,  May  1 

Scottish  Studies  Workshop  - 
“Scots  Abroad:  Culture,  Adven- 
ture and  Migration”  is  the  topic  of 
an  all-day  workshop  beginning  at 
8:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  117. 
Cost  is  $25. 

Sunday,  May  2 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  animal 


architects  on  a walk  leaving  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  4 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Diane 
T ay  lor  of  the  University  of  Alber- 
ta discusses  genetics  of  Campylo- 
bacter at  12:10  p.m.  in  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  260. 

Wednesday,  May  5 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Larry  Peterson,  Botany , considers 
“Diversity  in  the  Underworld”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10: 10  a.m.  in  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Building. 

The  Open  Door  Church 
(Anglican/United/Presbyterian) 
runs  Sunday  at  1 1 a.m.  in  UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  533.0 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Growing  out 
6.  Hurtles  over 

11.  Dripstones 

13.  Get  by  craft 

14.  Lunar 
spaceship 

15.  The  number 
eight 

16.  Sesame 

17.  Church 
lectern 

19.  Actress 
Merkel 

20.  Wriggler 

21.  Political 
cartoonist 

23.  Sawbuck 

24.  Meat  stew 

27.  Egyptian 

sacred  bird 

29.  Straitlaced 

31.  Actress 
Roseanne 

33.  Occurrences 

36.  -de-sac 

37.  Hindu 
garment 

39.  Make  contact 
with 

41.  Annual 
periods: 
abbr. 

42.  "Peer  — " 

(Ibsen  play) 

44.  Poetic 
proposition 

45.  Hackneyed 
expression 

48.  Of  large 
quantities 

50.  Los  Angeles 
team 


51.  Worker  ant 

52.  Dueling 
swords 

53.  Steamboat 
stateroom 


DOWN 

1.  Gladden 

2.  Logarithm 
inventor 

3.  Roman  cloak 

4.  — Aviv 

5.  Singer 
Fitzgerald 

6.  Barrel  stave 

7.  Conclude 

8.  Guinea  pig 
kin 

9.  Paring  tools 
10.  Closed 

automobile 

12.  God  of  sleep 

13.  Courts 

18.  Electric  cell 
22.  Doughnut- 
shaped 
structure 


25.  Long-nosed 
fish 

26.  Double 
possessive 

28.  Actor 
Kingsley 

30.  Indicate 
clearly 

31.  Jute  product 

32.  Swedish 
clover 

34.  The  chest 

35.  Midday  nap 

36.  Round  of 
years 

38.  Generations 

40.  Nursery 
purchases 

43.  Civil  wrong 

46.  Bee  chaser 

47.  Day  parts: 
abbr. 

49.  Grow  old 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  8. 


PUZZLING  THINGS  FOR 
INQUIRING  MINDS 

/ -D  -cr-*  ’ toys 

• games 

• puzzles 

• crafts 


ONDE'RFUL 


• gizmos 
and  more! 


824-5682 

160  Wyndhun  St.  N.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
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Ten  years  of  gold 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
and  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 
Happy  anniversary,  Yukon  Gold. 
It’s  been  a decade  since  the 
Guelph-developed  yellow-fleshed 
spud  — Canada’s  first  “designer 
potato”  — hit  the  market,  and  the 
accolades  just  keep  pouring  in. 

The  Yukon  Gold  was  the 
brainchild  of  a research  team  led 
by  potato  breeder  Gary  Johnston, 
an  Agriculture  Canada  scientist 
stationed  at  U of  G.  Johnston,  who 
retired  in  1981,  joined  the  potato- 
breeding program  in  1953  shortly 
after  graduating  from  OAC.  He 
had  a mandate  to  develop  or  im- 
prove potato  varieties  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Canadian  producers  and 
consumers. 

And  that’s  how  the  Yukon  Gold 
was  created.  Agriculture  Canada 
had  fielded  requests  from 
European  Canadians  who  were 
used  to  eating  yellow-fleshed 
Bintje  potatoes,  popular  in 
countries  such  as  Germany  and 
Holland. 

But  they  were  unsuitable  for  the 
harsh  Canadian  environment,  so 
Johnston  set  out  to  develop  a 
“gold”  potato  that  was  uniquely 
Canadian. 

For  1 6 years,  he  experimented  in 
cross-breeding  with  numerous 
varieties.  Then  finally,  he  found  a 
combination  that  exhibited  both 
hardiness  and  adaptability  — the 
North  American  Norgleam 
crossed  with  the  wild  Yemade- 
huevo  from  Peru,  which  Johnston 
selected  for  its  flavor,  density  and 
deep  golden  flesh  (the  word 
“yemadehuevo”  comes  from  the 
Spanish  for  "yolk  of  egg,”  refer- 
ring to  the  potato’s  color). 

The  resulting  hybrid  was  named 
the  Yukon  Gold.  Each  of 


Johnston’s  previous  varieties  had 
been  named  after  bodies  of  water, 
and  he  thought  the  Yukon  River, 
with  its  invocation  of  the  Gold 
Rush,  would  be  a logical  choice 
for  the  new  spud. 

The  potato  found  immediate  ap- 
proval with  producers.  “It  grows 
well  literally  anywhere,”  says 
Johnston.  The  public  eats  it  up, 
too,  because  of  its  distinctive, 
slightly  nutty  flavor  (which 
Johnston  credits  to  its  wild 
Peruvian  ancestor)  and  its  trendy 
yellow  flesh.  In  fact,  the  Yukon 
Gold  became  the  first  Canadian- 
bred  potato  to  be  promoted  and 
marketed  by  name. 

The  potato  has  been  introduced 
to  great  approval  in  the  United 
States,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
Australia  and  is  slowly  gaining 
acceptance  in  Europe.  But  domes- 
tically, there’s  still  a lot  of  room 
for  growth. 

Lou  Fedorkow  of  the  Ontario 
Fresh  Potato  Marketing  Board 
says  Ontario  remains  largely  a 
“round,  white  potato  market.” 

But  some  people  hope  to  change 
all  that.  Bonnie  Stem,  Toronto 
Star  food  columnist  and  owner  of 
the  Bonnie  Stem  Cooking  School, 
has  raved  about  the  Yukon  Gold 
in  print,  calling  it  especially  ideal 
for  baking  and  mashing  and  citing 
its  increasing  popularity  among 
professional  cooks. 

“Yukon  Golds  are  extremely 
popular  with  the  hottest  chefs  in 
the  States,  who  list  it  by  name  on 
their  menus,”  says  Stern.  The 
potato  may  also  offer  a 
psychological  advantage  to 
dieters,  she  says.  “The  stunning 
yellow  color  makes  it  look  as  if 
the  potato  has  already  been  but- 
tered.” 

Another  encouraging  sign  for 


U of  G’s  former  potato  breeder  Gary  Johnston  holds  ago  and  that  has  since  gained  popularity  around  the 
a Yukon  Gold,  the  variety  he  helped  develop  1 0 years  world.  Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


the  future  of  the  Y ukon  Gold  is  the 
fact  that  growers,  after  having 
some  initial  production  problems, 
are  beginning  to  adopt  farming 
methods  particularly  suited  to  the 
potato.  Former  U of  G professor 
Robert  Coffin,  Johnston’s  succes- 
sor as  Guelph’s  potato  breeder, 
says  farmers  accustomed  to  grow- 
ing other  types  of  potatoes  had 
some  trouble  developing  tech- 
niques uniquely  suited  to  growing 
Y ukon  Golds. 

“Each  breed  of  potato  has  its 
own  maintenance  manual  that  has 
to  be  followed  for  a successful 
crop  yield,”  says  Coffin,  now  a 
private  breeder  in  P.E.I.  who  uses 
some  of  Johnston’s  varieties  as 
parents.  “Growers  are  starting  to 
learn  this  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  new  methods.  Careful 
management  and  planning  on  the 
part  of  growers  is  steadily  increas- 


ing production  of  the  Yukon 
Gold.” 

Johnston  continues  his  involve- 
ment in  potato  breeding  at  U of  G 
and  in  his  own  greenhouse  at 
home  in  Guelph.  He’s  getting 
close  to  developing  another  new 
variety,  the  “Royal  Gold,”  named 
in  honor  of  the  Royal  City  of 
Guelph.  This  will  mark  the  14th 


variety  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
developed. 

Johnston  is  also  working  with 
the  potato  chip  industry,  trying  to 
develop  potatoes  with  red,  blue 
and  purple  flesh  to  produce 
brightly  colored  “party  chips.” 
Says  Coffin:  “Of  any  of  the  potato 
breeders  in  Canada,  Gary  should 
go  down  in  the  record  books.”  □ 


A potato  fit  for  a president? 


Yukon  Golds  are  finding  friends 
in  high  places.  According  to  the 
Globe  and  Mail , U.S.  First  Lady 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  recent- 
ly announced  that  the  Guelph- 
bred  spud  will  become  a staple 
on  the  White  House  menu. 

Presidential  acceptance  of  the 
Canadian  potato  is  something 


of  a backhanded  compliment, 
however,  because  Rodham 
Clinton  said  it  was  part  of  her 
plan  to  banish  “foreign”  foods 
from  the  White  House.  She 
noted  that  Yukon  Golds  come 
from  “Yukon,  Alaska,  the 
northernmost  part  of  the 
U.S.  A.”  □ 
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Full  inflation  protection  gets  nod 

Boat  d of  Governors  votes  yes  on  pension  reform  after  prickly  debate 

K \J  T til  il  'Tnn/tr./tlr  • 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

A total  of  $9.4  million  in  pen- 
sion improvements  were 
approved  by  Board  of  Governors 
April  22. 

In  September  1993,  retirees  will 
receive  a retroactive  two-per-cent 
ad  hoc  adjustment  for  one  year  to 
give  them  full  inflation  protec- 
tion. The  board  must  then  approve 
full  inflation  protection  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  every  year  beginning 
this  September. 

The  retroactive  payment  will 
cost  $2  million  out  of  a total  one- 
time $9.4-million  bill  for  pension 
reforms.  The  money  will  come 
out  of  an  available  $ 18.5-million 
pension  surplus.  The  total  surplus 
is  $37. 1 million,  but  $ 1 8.6  million 
has  been  set  aside  as  a board- 
required  reserve. 

Opens  the  door 

Passage  of  the  reforms  opens  the 
door  for  talks  on  a merger  of  the 
three  pension  plans  and  gives  pen- 
sion plan  members  a chance  to 
participate  in  any  future  reforms 
on  an  expanded  B of  G Pensions 
and  Benefits  Committee.  It  also 
means  early-retirement  penalties 
will  be  reduced,  contributions 
capped  and  spousal  survival  in- 
come increased. 

Retirees  will  also  receive  a 
retroactive  inflation  adjustment  of 
Consumer  Price  Index  minus  two 
per  cent  for  the  period  September 
1 984  to  September  1 992  to  correct 
inequities  and  provide  uniform 
CPI  adjustments. 

In  addition  to  the  one-time  cost,  111  • 1 •n  i 

tjiielpn  hopes  social  contract  will  cover  latest  cuts 


tuarial  costs. 

Some  board  members  said  they 
would  refuse  to  vote  for  pension 
reforms  unless  they  were  linked 
with  a pension  contribution 
holiday  for  the  University.  The 
holiday  was  proposed  at  the 
March  meeting  as  a way  to  help 
Guelph  get  through  the  current 
fiscal  crisis.  In  the  end,  the  board 
passed  the  reforms  separately, 
then  directed  the  administration  to 
consider  options  for  a holiday. 

Pensions  and  Benefits  Commit- 
tee chair  John  Morrison  said  pen- 
sion reforms  were  necessary  to 
address  changes  in  legislation 
limiting  the  size  of  pension 
surplus  funds.  They  would  also 
make  Guelph  more  competitive 
and  would  resolve  inequities 
within  the  current  plans,  he  said. 

Morrison  said  his  committee 
tried  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  University  community  in 
charting  the  improvements.  “We 
want  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
University  community:  ‘We  have 
dealt  with  your  concerns  the  best 
way  we  could.”’ 

The  committee  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Pension  Reform  Im- 
plementation Group  headed  by 
Sheena  Bamsey  of  the  OVC  Com- 
puter Group  since  last  September 
to  translate  proposals  made  by  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Pen- 
sions into  action. 

The  board  vote  was  nine  to  four 
in  favor  of  the  reforms.  Maureen 
Sabia  and  Solette  Gelberg  refused 
to  support  the  reform  package  be- 


cause it  wasn’t  tied  to  a pension 
holiday.  If  it  is  “perfectly  fine  to 
spend  money  for  improvements  to 
the  plan,  I can’t  hold  off  on  a 
pension  holiday,”  said  Gelberg. 
The  University  has  other 
priorities  and  is  “strapped  for 
cash,”  said  Sabia.  Catherine 
Hume  and  Kofi  Hadjor  also  voted 
against  the  reforms. 

Only  1 3 of  a total  24  board  mem- 
bers voted  on  the  issue.  Those 
faculty  and  staff  representatives 
who  are  members  of  the  pension 
plans  declared  a conflict  of  inter- 
est. In  a separate  show  of  hands, 
however,  those  who  couldn’t  vote 
supported  the  pension  reforms 
unanimously. 

Could  still  impose 

Board  chair  Bill  Brock  and  ac- 
ting president  Jack  MacDonald 
argued  against  coupling  approval 
of  the  reforms  with  a pension 
holiday.  If  it  chooses,  the  board 
could  still  impose  a holiday  at  a 
later  date,  MacDonald  said. 

Sabia  suggested  tabling  the 
package  to  allow  further  discus- 
sion of  a holiday.  But  few  chose 
to  defer  the  reforms. 

"These  changes  are  high  priority 
for  a lot  of  people,”  said  Morrison. 
Exempt  Staff  rep  Susan  Faber, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  said 
employee  groups  agreed  to  a pen- 
sion holiday  in  1990  if  the  Univer- 
sity would  agree  to  pension 
reforms.  “Expectations  are  for 
pension  improvements,”  she  said. 

See  PENSION  on  page  2 
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The  reward  of  energy,  enterprise  and  thrift— 
is  taxes. 
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Friends  of  the  Earth 

Tiny  environmental  crusaders  from  the  U of  G Child-Care  Centre 
celebrated  Earth  Day  last  week  by  donning  rubber  gloves  and 
cleaning  up  the  litter  on  Branion  Plaza. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 
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by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

U of  G could  take  a $ 10.3-million  hit  in  the 
Ontario  expenditure  control  plan  cuts  unveiled 
by  Queen’s  Park  April  23.  Some  $170  million 
was  pulled  out  of  the  college  and  university 
sector  in  the  austerity  program  designed  to 
contribute  $6  billion  to  the  reduction  of 
Ontario’s  deficit. 

Senior  administration  and  academic  ad- 
ministrators met  April  26  to  assess  the  impact 
of  an  estimated  $7.3-million  cut  to  the  base  of 
U of  G’s  1993/94  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  (MET)  budget  and  a $3-million  cut 
to  the  1993/94  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (OMAF)  contract. 

In  an  interview  with  At  Guelph  Monday, 
acting  president  Jack  MacDonald  said  the 
provincial  government’s  austerity  program 
appears  to  have  been  applied  evenly.  “We 
have  to  share  the  burden  and  do  the  best  we 
can  to  cope  with  it,”  he  said. 


Much  of  the  Queen’s  Park  news  is  unclear  or 
incomplete,  but  MacDonald  said  it  is  hoped 
that  the  cuts  will  not  affect  faculty  and  staff 
positions.  And  acting  academic  vice-president 
Leonard  Conolly  said  there  will  be  no  changes 
in  enrolment  plans. 

Guelph  can’t  possibly  make  up  losses  of  this 
magnitude  unless  the  savings  implied  in  the 
financial  proposals  in  the  government’s  social 
contract  are  realized,  said  MacDonald.  The 
government  is  proposing  that  every  employee 
earning  over  $25,000  a year  take  12  days  of 
unpaid  leave.  This  would  represent  a 4.6-per- 
cent  salary  cut  for  employees,  but  would  save 
the  University  $5.2  million  in  1993/94  in  the 
MET  budget  alone,  he  said. 

Another  proposal  that  all  planned  wage  in- 
creases, including  merit  and  progress  pay- 
ments. be  deferred  for  three  years  would  save 
U of  G $2.2  million.  Combined,  these  two 
measures  would  save  the  University  $7.4  mil- 
lion in  foregone  expenditures  or  savings  and 


also  cover  the  $1 -million  projected  operating 
deficit  at  the  end  of  1993/94,  which  Board  of 
Governors  last  week  insisted  the  University 
wipe  out  (see  accompanying  story). 

If  the  social  contract  proposals  are  imple- 
mented, the  University  would  also  have  to 
come  up  with  one  per  cent  of  its  payroll  — 
about  $1  million  — to  cover  required  staff 
retraining  and  counselling. 

Although  this  latest  round  of  cuts  is  not  ex- 
pected to  affect  faculty  and  staff  positions, 
MacDonald  announced  a strict  hiring  control 
policy  in  effect  immediately.  Positions  may 
not  be  filled  without  permission  in  writing 
from  the  appropriate  vice-president,  he  said. 
The  policy  will  remain  in  effect  indefinitely. 

The  University  also  stands  to  lose  $3  million 
in  funding  for  the  OMAF  contract  in  1993/94. 
This  is  on  top  of  the  scheduled  $500,000 
planned  reduction  for  1993/94. 

See  OMAF  on  page  2 
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She’s  down  to  earth 


Canadian  astronaut  Roberta  Bondar,  who  was 
named  U of  G’s  Alumnus  of  Honor  last  June,  finally 
received  her  award  April  22  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Above,  Bondar,  centre,  poses  with  Trish  Walker, 


director  of  alumni  affairs,  and  OAC  ’68  classmate 
Bob  Hunsberger.  The  presentation  was  followed 
by  a reception  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
for  alumni  volunteers. 

Photo  by  Mary  Dickieson,  University  Communications 


Letter  to  the  editor 


Toronto  Information  Night  provides  a high  profile 


Sheila  Trainer  raised  a number  of 
questions  about  Toronto  Informa- 
tion Night  in  her  April  21  letter  to 
At  Guelph  (“Why  Attract  More 
Students?”). 

It  is  not  our  goal  to  attract  more 
students  to  U of  G.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  are  significantly  reduc- 
ing undergraduate  enrolment.  But 
over  the  last  five  years,  Toronto 
Information  Night  has  served 
several  important  functions. 

In  terms  of  student  recruitment, 
it  has  given  the  University  a high 
profile  in  the  largest  metropolitan 
area  in  Canada,  making  students, 
teachers,  employers  and  the  busi- 
ness community  more  aware  of 
what  Guelph  has  to  offer  in  its 
educational  and  research 
programs. 

Although  applications  to  U of  G 
and  the  quality  of  applicants  have 


increased  significantly  in  recent 
years,  there  are  still  a number  of 
programs  where  we  would  like  to 
attract  more  and  better-prepared 
students. 

Toronto  Information  Night  also 
gives  the  5,000  applicants  from 
Toronto,  York,  Mississauga  and 
Durham  a chance  to  learn  more 
about  our  student  services  and 
support  systems.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  the 
hundreds  of  parents  who  attend, 


most  of  whom  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  visit  the  campus  during 
regular  tour  days  — often  for 
economic  reasons. 

Even  in  a climate  of  severe  fiscal 
restraint,  providing  good  infor- 
mation and  services  to  students 
right  from  the  start  remains  a high 
priority  at  Guelph. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly 
Acting  Academic 
Vice-President 


OMAF  contract  hit 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent for  research,  said  the  Univer- 
sity has  written  to  OMAF  Mini- 
ster Elmer  Buchanan  for 
clarification  on  a number  of  issues 
and  to  make  a commitment  to  car- 
rying out  cuts.  Milligan  is  looking 
to  a number  of  areas  to  achieve 
these,  but  he  said  it  will  take  time 
to  implement  any  changes,  as  it 
will  in  the  provincial  government. 

These  changes  could  include 


restructured  OMAF  programs  for 
focused  technology  transfer,  $1 
million  in  personnel  savings 
under  the  social  contract,  elimina- 
tion of  general  farm  extension  and 
a cost-recovery  system  for  Inde- 
pendent Study. 

In  addition,  ram-and-bull  testing 
and  some  aspects  of  veterinary 
diagnosis  and  consultation  would 
be  discontinued  and  the 
Woodstock  Research  Station 
would  be  closed.  □ 
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To  refer  this  package  would  be 
“irreparably  damaging,”  said  a 
frustrated  MacDonald.  By  ap- 
proving the  reforms,  there  is  “all 
to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be 
lost.”  A decision  about  the  use  of 
the  remaining  $9-million  surplus 
can  be  made  anytime,  he  said. 

Hadjor  wanted  to  know  if  other 
ways  to  spend  the  surplus  had 
been  discussed.  Brock  said  this 
was  not  the  committee’s  mandate 
and  could  be  referred  for  discus- 
sion to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Board  member  Prof.  Pat  Gentry, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  warned  that 
“board  members  should  be  care- 
ful about  how  they  move  because 


of  campus  morale.  If  this  boar 
wants  the  flexibility  to  come  bac! 
to  campus  with  (other  proposals^ 
it  has  to  be  seen  as  responsive  t 

current  needs There  has  to  b 

an  element  of  faith.” 

Added  board  member  Davi< 
Weinberg:  “This  is  a strange  wa; 
to  deal  with  people  who  have  pu 
a lot  of  effort  into  helping  build  ai 
institution.  They’re  going  to  fa© 
difficult  times  and  it’s  not  goinj 
to  be  easy  to  deal  with.and  to  kee| 
the  fabric  of  the  institutioi 
together.  ...  I think  we  have  ; 
stewardship  role. . . . (Passing  th 
reforms)  would  be  a show  of  goo< 
faith  and  encourage  a co-opera 
tive  relationship.”  □ 


Board  demands  promise  of  zero  deficit  in  writing 


University  Centre 
Sales  in  the  new  fiscal  year  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year  and  prices  will  increase 
by  three  per  cent.  Some  $35,000 
is  earmarked  for  improvements  in 
the  Brass  Taps,  the  Bullring  and 
the  Boo  Bar  and  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a building  security  system. 
Ticket  sales  in  UC  Programming 
are  expected  to  remain  at  last 
year’s  level  and  prices  will  rise  by 
two  per  cent. 

■ Parking  Administration 
There  will  be  no  increase  in 

parking  rates  in  1993/94,  but 
SCUP  recommended  an  increase 
in  ’94/95.  Revenue  from  parking 
permits,  meters  and  violations  is 
expected  to  remain  the  same  as 
last  year  — $1.3  million. 

■ Graphics/Printing  Services 
A new  ancillary  unit  last  year, 

this  area  is  projecting  a net  operat- 
ing surplus  of  $15,000  at  the  end 
of  1993/94.  In  1992/93,  the  unit 
upgraded  design  facilities  and 
leased  an  electronic  publishing 
duplicator. 


Table  3 

Residence 

fees 

Single  students 

(semester) 

Spring  semester 

East 

$1,316 

Fall  and  winter 

East  Singles 

$1,433 

Doubles 

$1,316 

North/ 

South  Singles 

$1,353 

Doubles 

$1,231 

Apartments 

(monthly) 

$415 

Student  families 

(monthly) 

Wellington  Woods 

$590 

College  Avenue 

One-bedroom 

apartment  $575  to  $622 

Two-bedroom 

apartment 

$648 

Two-bedroom 

townhouse 

$706 

B of  G approved  a proposal  to 
use  interest  income  from  gifts  to 
fund  the  costs  of  raising  money. 
Gerry  Quinn,  vice-president  for 
University  affairs  and  develop- 
ment, said  the  new  funding  mech- 
anism will  replace  the  up-to- 10- 
per-cent  administration -fee 
introduced  last  year,  which  has 
not  been  well  received  by  donors, 
faculty  and  staff. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  in- 
terest income  on  funds  raised  and 
held  in  the  Development  Trust 
Account  in  1992/93  will  be  used 


to  supplement  the  1993/94  fund- 
raising budget.  Each  fiscal  year, 
the  annual  interest  income  for  all 
gifts  deposited  to  the  account  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  fund-raising 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  All 
gifts  deposited  to  the  account,  ex- 
cept those  that  must  be  distributed 
immediately,  will  be  invested  for 
up  to  one  year  to  earn  interest 
income.  In  addition,  one  per  cent 
of  endowment  funds  will  be 
taken,  if  necessary,  from  endow- 
ment interest  income  to  supple- 
ment the  fund-raising  budget.  □ 


Table  1 

Undergraduate  tuition  fees 

Canadian  and  permanent  residents 

BA,  General  Studies,  Unclassified,  B.Sc..  B Sc  (H  K ) 

B.Sc.(Agr.),  B.Sc.(Env.),  B.A.Sc..  B.Comm.,  DVM 

$1,013 

BLA,  B.Sc.(Eng.) 

$1,099 

Associate  diploma  in  agriculture 

$550 

Part-time,  per  course 

$202 

Auditing,  per  course 

Co-operative  education 

Academic  semesters  1 , 2 & 3 

$47 

Work-term  semesters 

$308 

Visa  students 

Full-time  arts  and  science  and  anv  other 

program  formula  weighted  at  1.5  units  or  less 

$3551 

Part-time,  per  course 

$710 

Full-time  all  other  programs 

$5,789 

Part-time,  per  course 

$1,157 

Associate  diploma  in  agriculture 

Full-time 

$1,100 

Part-time 

$550 

Table  2 

Graduate  tuition  fees 

Canadian  and  permanent  residents 

Full-time  residency 

$968 

Full-time  post-residency 

$588 

Part-time 

$588 

Special  non-degree,  per  course 

$294 

Visa  students 

Full-time  residency 

$4,123 

Full-time  post-residency 

$2258 

Part-time 

$2,258 

Special  non-degree,  per  course 

$1,129 

Balanced  budget  ‘a  measured  defeat’ 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

Board  of  Governors  approved  U of 
G’s  preliminary  1993/94  Ministiy 
of  Education  and  Training  (MET) 
operating  budget  April  22,  but 
only  after  getting  a promise  in 
writing  that  the  University  would 
end  the  year  without  a deficit. 

Board  members  argued  strongly 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  a 
budget  containing  a deficit. 
Among  them  was  Maureen  Sabia, 
who  noted  that  the  budget  as- 
sumes a $1 -million  deficit  even 
before  U of  G knows  the  impact 
of  government  decisions.  She 
asked  if  the  University  plans  to 
come  back  to  the  board  in  May 
with  an  even  bigger  deficit. 

Solette  Gelberg  said  she 
regretted  that  she  would  have  to 
vote  against  the  budget  because 
she  knew  how  hard  the  University 
has  worked  to  reduce  the  deficit  to 
this  level. 

“In  a time  when  we  are  constant- 
ly out  asking  for  more  money,  I 
cannot  vote  for  a budget,  this  year, 
at  this  time,  that  has  a deficit,”  she 
said.  “It  sends  the  wrong  message 
to  our  donors,  to  the  community 
and  to  everyone  who  is  doing  a 
budget  for  an  ancillary  operation 
because  they  think  they  can  have 
deficits,  too,  and  most  of  them  do 
not  project  a surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  year.” 

Return  to  board 

Administrative  vice-president 
Charles  Ferguson,  who  assured 
the  board  that  the  projected  deficit 
will  be  wiped  out  by  year  end,  said 
that  once  the  University  knows 
what  the  province  has  in  mind,  it 
will  return  to  the  board  with  a 
revised  budget.  “That  budget  will 
show  a zero  deficit,”  he  said. 

Board  members  pressed  to  know 
how  the  University  plans  to  wipe 
out  the  deficit.  Acting  president 
Jack  MacDonald  said  that 
$500,000  of  the  $1  million  is  al- 
ready assured  in  salary  savings 
through  position  vacancies. 

“We  project  an  annual  employee 
turnover  of  about  five  per  cent,” 
he  said.  “In  past  years,  if  a faculty 
member  left  the  University,  the 
money  remained  in  the  depart- 
ment. This  year,  if  someone 
leaves  an  academic  unit,  the  de- 
partment may  rehire  but  at  a more 
junior  level,  and  the  salary  sav- 
ings will  return  to  the  University.” 
MacDonald  said  there  are  other 
ways  in  a $ 160-million  budget  to 
find  the  remainder  of  the  money, 
including  increased  tuition  reve- 
nue and  decreased  utility  bills. 

The  discussion  concluded  when 
the  board  approved  an  amended 
motion  that  says  the  budget  will 
be  reconfigured  and  brought  to  the 
board  in  June  showing  no  deficit 
by  year  end. 

SCUP  recommends 

Attached  to  the  board’s  budget 
material  was  a report  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (SCUP)  making  several 
recommendations.  Senate  re- 
ceived the  operating  budget  for 
information  and  comment  April 
20  (see  accompanying  story)  and 
SCUP’s  recommendations  were 
brought  forward  to  Senate  by 
committee  chair  Prof.  David 
Josephy,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry. 

In  other  financial  news,  B of  G 
also  approved  the  following 
budgets,  transactions  and  fee  in- 
creases for  1993/94: 


■ Special  capital  account 
This  account  finances  building 
and  equipment  projects.  It  has  two 
separate  components,  each  with 
its  own  sources  of  revenue  and 
capital  expenses. 

The  first  is  the  Athletics  Centre 
account  for  the  twin  rinks  and  the 
swimming  pool,  which  should  be 
completed  in  July.  Revenue  for 
this  account  is  generated  through 
student  fees,  donations  and 
facility  rentals.  To  fund  the  pool, 
the  University  is  contributing  $1 
million,  and  the  current  $10  ath- 
letics fee  will  increase  to  $20  this 
fall.  The  accumulated  deficit  in 
this  account  is  $251,000  and  is 
expected  to  be  wiped  out  by  2001 . 
The  mortgages  should  be  repaid 
by  2009. 

The  second  account  is  for  other 
University  projects  and  includes 
revenues  from  parking  and 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services,  as 
well  as  an  allocation  from  the 
Heritage  Trust  Fund.  This  account 
covers  the  purchase  of  a chiller, 
construction  of  the  Bovey  Build- 
ing and  the  OVC  Learning  Centre 
and  renovations  to  Zavitz  Hall. 
This  account  shows  an  accumu- 
lated deficit  of  $180,000,  to  be 
eliminated  over  the  next  six  years. 

The  board  also  approved  the 
transfer  of  $450,000  in  interest 
earnings  from  the  Heritage  Fund 
Endowment  to  the  special 
capital  account  budget.  The  en- 
dowment earns  interest  through 
investments  and  real  estate  deve- 
lopment. 

■ Tuition/other  student  fees 

In  line  with  MET  guidelines,  un- 
dergraduate fees  rise  by  seven  per 
cent  May  1.  The  fee  increase  for 
the  associate  diploma  in  agricul- 
ture is  dictated  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
Graduate  student  tuition  is  in- 
creased towards  the  maximum  al- 
lowed by  the  province.  Increases 
are  outlined  in  tables  1 and  2. 

The  only  non-tuition  student  fee 
increase  this  year  is  the  athletics 
fee,  rising  two  per  cent  to  $49.40 
for  full-time  students  and  increas- 
ing five  per  cent  to  $22.40  for 
part-time  students. 

■ Student  Housing  Services 
As  of  May  1,  student  housing 

rates  will  rise  an  average  4.5  per 
cent  for  single  students  and  an  av- 
erage 3.8  per  cent  for  families. 
New  rates  are  listed  in  Table  3. 

■ Hospitality/Retail  Services 
Last  year  was  the  first  complete 

year  of  operation  for  the  con- 
solidated Hospitality  and  Retail 
Services.  The  U of  G Bookstore 
continues  to  be  the  operation’s 
biggest  challenge.  The  opening  of 
the  Campus  Co-op  Bookstore 
took  about  $500,000  in  textbook 
sales  away  from  the  University, 
representing  about  $100,000  in 
lost  income. 

In  the  new  fiscal  year,  prices  are 
expected  to  increase  about  two  per 
cent  in  the  bookstore.  Campus 
Junction,  Computer  Store, 
Gryphs  Pro  Shop,  East  Side 
Variety  and  the  Pharmacy. 

The  student  minimum-dollar- 
commitment  meal  contract  in- 
creases $20  to  $955  a semester 
May  1 . In  the  voluntary  contracts, 
the  light  plan  rises  $55  to  $1,1 15, 
the  full  plan  goes  up  $60  to  $ 1 ,260 
and  the  plus  plan  increases  $70  to 
$1,395. 

B of  G also  approved  a $ 1 .5-mil- 
lion renovation  budget  for  Creel- 
man  Hall,  which  will  be  renovated 
this  summer  (See  At  Guelph , 
April  7.) 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

In  presenting  the  MET  operating 
budget  to  Senate  April  20  for  in- 
formation and  discussion,  Prof. 
David  Josephy,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistiy,  chair  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning (SCUP),  said  the  University ’s 
ability  to  come  up  with  a projected 
balanced  operating  budget  for 
1993/94  is  “not  a victory  but  a 
measured  defeat  because,  as 
resources  are  cut  back,  so  is  our 
ability  to  provide  services.” 
Senators  asked  if  departments 
should  defer  budget  planning 
until  provincial  talks  on  a pro- 
posed social  contract  end.  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  acting  aca- 
demic vice-president,  said:  “We 
have  to  assume  this  is  the  budget 
we’re  working  with,  though  that 
could  be  changed  in  two  months.” 
Acting  president  Jack 
MacDonald  said  unexpected  fu- 
ture budget  changes  are  “going  to 
require  quite  draconian  moves.” 
Asked  where  the  University 
could  cut  if  the  government  calls 
for  tougher  measures,  administra- 
tive  vice-president  Charles 
Ferguson  noted  that  85  per  cent  of 


the  operating  budget  goes  to 
salaries  and  benefits  and  “that’s 
where  cuts  would  occur.  It  either 
comes  through  adjustments  in  rate 
or  in  numbers.” 

The  University  administration 
meets  with  SCUP  every  year  to 
discuss  a new  budget,  and  this 
year’s  consultative  process  was  an 
extensive  one.  SCUP  made 
several  recommendations,  which 
were  forwarded  to  Board  of 
Governors  with  the  proposed 
preliminary  budget  April  22. 

This  year,  SCUP  supported  a $ 1 - 
million  projected  deficit  in 
1993/94.  The  University’s  five- 
year  plan  to  reduce  its  deficit  to 
zero  originally  allowed  for  a 
projected  $2-million  deficit  in 
’93/94,  said  Ferguson.  “We’ve 
reduced  this  by  $1  million  be- 
cause of  an  acceleration  of  our 
plan — because  of  right  budgeting 
and  being  prudent.” 

Although  not  contained  in  this 
year’s  budget,  the  suspension  of 
the  internal  review  of  academic 
units  will  remain  in  effect  this 
coming  year,  SCUP  has  decided. 

Prof.  Harold  Chapman,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  raised  ques- 
tions about  a cut  to  Student  Ser- 


vices. Josephy  said  SCUP 
“agonized  for  many,  many  hours" 
about  Student  Services  and  he 
noted  that  Guelph  allocates  a rela- 
tively high  subsidy  to  this  area 
compared  with  other  universities. 

MacDonald  said  the  cut  is  part 
of  the  University’s  five-year  plan 
to  reduce  its  deficit.  ‘There  was 
no  additional  decision  this  year  to 
make  more  cuts”  to  Student  Ser- 
vices, he  said. 

Chapman  also  asked  why  there 
appeared  to  be  no  cuts  to  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  Development 
(UA&D)  and  a 3.1 -per-cent  rise 
for  University  administration. 

John  Miles,  director  of  Financial 
and  Administrative  Services,  said 
UA&D  faces  a $51,000  cut  in 
1993/94,  but  in  the  budget  presen- 
tation, this  was  offset  by  the  unit’s 
projected  $48,000  share  of  the 
general  provision  for  salary  and 
benefit  increases.  “It  just  hap- 
pened that  the  numbers  cancelled 
each  other  out,”  he  said  later. 

The  3.1 -per-cent  increase  for 
administration  will  pay  for  the 
human  rights  adviser,  a new 
faculty  policy  co-ordinator  and 
enhancement  of  the  Employee 
Assistance  Program,  said  Miles.O 
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Senate  notes 


Kudos  for  MacDonald 

Senators  gave  a resounding  round 
of  applause  for  acting  president 
Jack  MacDonald  April  20  as  he 
chaired  his  final  Senate  meeting 
before  beginning  a year-long  sab- 
batical May  1.  CBS  Dean  Bruce 
Sells  praised  MacDonald  for  his 
work  on  Senate  and  concluded  by 
saying  he  is  “Guelph’s  answer  to 
Big  Mac.” 

Sulawesi  report  pending 

There  is  still  no  official  an- 
nouncement on  the  Sulawesi 
review,  MacDonald  told  Senate  in 
response  to  a question  from  Prof. 
Brian  Earn,  Psychology.  Three  ex- 
ternal examiners  were  hired  last 
year  to  assess  the  University’s  in- 
volvement in  the  rural  Indonesian 
development  project  and  were  ex- 
pected to  make  a report  in  January. 

MacDonald  said  the  assessors 
have  apologized  for  the  delay,  but 
have  made  no  commitment  about 
when  their  final  report  will  arrive. 

Emeritus  honors  expand 

To  make  it  easier  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  more  retired 
faculty  members.  Senate  has 
agreed  to  create  two  categories  of 
professor  emeritus  honors. 

The  existing  “restrictive”  defini- 
tion remains  the  highest  honor. 
Senate  must  approve  this  nomina- 
tion for  a retired  full-time  profes- 


sor whose  sustained,  outstanding 
scholarship  has  earned  interna- 
tional recognition.  This  title  will 
be  renamed  University  professor 
emeritus. 

The  lesser  honor  of  professor 
emeritus  can  be  bestowed  by  col- 
leges without  the  approval  of 
Senate.  It  can  be  awarded  to 
retired  faculty  members  of  any 
rank  for  sustained  and  strong  con- 
tributions to  teaching,  research  or 
administration  at  U of  G. 

The  changes  were  proposed  by 
Senate’s  Bylaws  and  Membership 
Committee  because  the  current 
definition  prevents  Guelph  from 
honoring  faculty  who  “fall  short 
of  the  present,  stringent  emeritus 
criteria  but  who  have  made  a 
strong  contribution  such  that  con- 
tinued association  would  benefit 
the  University.” 

Committee  chair  Prof.  Harold 
Chapman,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
said  it’s  unlikely  the  title  would 
become  an  automatic  reward  for 
everyone  who  retires.  “The  ex- 
perience of  other  universities  is 
not  that.  It  is  up  to  department  and 
college  committees  to  maintain  a 
standard.” 

Undergraduate  exchanges 

Two  graduate  exchanges  with 
universities  in  Italy  and  Germany 
are  now  open  to  U of  G under- 
graduate students. 

Catholic  University  in  Italy  will 
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host  undergraduate  exchanges  for 
agricultural  economics  and  busi- 
ness students.  Exchanges  with  the 
University  of  Hohenheim  in  Ger- 
many have  expanded  to  accom- 
modate undergraduates  in  bio- 
logical, social,  physical  and 
engineering  sciences,  economics, 
family  and  consumer  studies  and 
rural  development  and  interna- 
tional programs. 

Chair  to  be  elected 

To  counter  any  perception  that 
Senate  is  a “rubber  stamp”  for  ad- 
ministration, senators  agreed  to 
reverse  the  current  administration- 
heavy  composition  of  their  agen- 
da-making executive  committee. 

The  president  will  no  longer 
automatically  head  the  commit- 
tee. The  chair  will  be  elected  from 
among  the  senators  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
perception  of  some  senators,  the 
president  might  have  excessive 
influence  on  the  membership  of 
the  executive  committee,”  said 
Chapman.  “Some  senators  might 
feel  happier  if  there  was  an  elected 
senator  rather  than  the  president.” 
Fourteen  ex  officio  members  (all 
senior  administrators)  will  be 
reduced  in  number  to  five.  Five 
more  faculty  members  will  be 
added  for  a total  of  12,  and  there 
will  continue  to  be  two  student 
senators  on  the  committee. 

The  Bylaws  and  Membership 
Committee  proposed  the  changes 
because  of  a “perceived  indif- 
ference or  apathy  on  the  part  of 
faculty  and  students  regarding  the 
Senate ...  as  evidenced  by  (those) 
faculty  and  students  running  un- 
opposed for  Senate  seats,”  said 
Chapman.  “The  perception  of  the 
Senate  as  a ‘rubber  stamp’  likely 
contributes  to  this  indifference.” 

Carry  on,  London 

After  a successful  trial  run  last  fall, 
the  London  semester  for  business 
studies  has  won  Senate  approval  to 
continue  for  another  five  years. 


Eighteen  students  signed  up  for 
four  courses  on  contemporary 
Britain,  the  European  Com- 
munity, multinational  corpora- 
tions and  British  management 
taught  by  Guelph  co-ordinator 
Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh,  Con- 
sumer Studies,  and  associates 
from  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Seneca,  Guelph  link  up 

Senate  has  approved  an  agreement 
that  will  allow  Seneca  College 
graduates  in  certain  technology 
programs  to  transfer  15  credits 
towards  a degree  program  at 
Guelph. 

Ten  spaces  will  be  reserved  for 
graduates  with  B+  standing  in 
three-year  diploma  programs  in 
laboratory,  pharmaceutical, 
chemical  and  biological  technol- 
ogy who  want  to  pursue  a B.Sc.  at 
U of  G. 

Language  standards  rise 

Non-English-speaking  graduate 
students  will  have  to  achieve 
higher  scores  on  English-language 
tests  to  be  accepted  at  Guelph, 
Senate  has  decided. 

Raising  the  minimum  score  to 
575  from  550  will  bring  the  stand- 
ard up  to  the  minimum  required 
for  undergraduates,  said  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  (BOGS)  chair 
Prof.  Alistair  Summerlee,  as- 
sociate dean  of  OVC. 

The  board  has  heard  concerns 
about  the  ability  of  some  foreign 
graduate  students  to  communi- 
cate, said  Summerlee.  As  it  turns 
out,  Guelph  has  a “reasonably  low 
level  of  requirement.”  The  mini- 
mum is  only  a benchmark  for 
departments  to  follow,  he  said, 
and  exceptions  can  be  made. 

Distinction  defunct 

Deciding  whether  a graduate 
thesis  merits  distinction  “creates 
so  much  angst  among  examiners 
and  students”  that  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies  Doug  Ormrod 
has  persuaded  Senate  to  discon- 


tinue the  practice.  “It  simply  does 
not  work,”  he  said. 

Although  supporting  the  motion 
to  end  the  practice,  senators 
directed  BOGS  to  seek  other  ways 
to  recognize  outstanding  theses. 
"There  should  be  some  way  of 
distinguishing  really  outstanding 
theses,”  said  Prof.  Bill  Graf,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Political 
Studies. 

Ormrod  urged  colleges  and 
departments  to  arrange  for  awards 
“where  distinction  is  more  easily 
defined  at  the  local  level.” 

Teaching  report  referred 

Senate  voted  to  refer  a report  that 
suggested  ways  to  recognize 
teaching  excellence.  Because  it 
may  overlap  with  work  by  other 
committees.  Senate  said  the  report 
should  be  circulated  to  the  Joint 
Faculty  Policy  and  Joint  Consul- 
tative committees  for  considera- 
tion. 

Prepared  by  the  teaching  and 
learning  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Develop- 
ment, the  report  recommends  that 
Senate  establish  awards  for  teach- 
ing excellence  (and  allow  faculty 
members  to  nominate  them- 
selves); that  the  University  keep  a 
public  list  and  dossiers  of  excel- 
lent teachers  for  students’  infor- 
mation and  instructors’  edifica- 
tion; that  departments  improve 
curriculum  to  reflect  the  Univer- 
sity’s learning  objectives  by  ask- 
ing students  to  evaluate  courses, 
among  other  things;  and  that 
graduate  students  rate  “most 
memorable  teachers  and  most 
memorable  courses”  on  a scale  of 
one  to  five. 

The  subcommittee  was  “intent 
to  make  teaching  as  worthwhile  as 
research,”  said  Graf,  subcommit- 
tee chair. 

Unusual  appearance 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
made  an  unusual  appearance  at 
Senate  April  20,  becoming  the 
first  chancellor  to  attend  a meet- 
ing of  the  governing  body.  “I 
didn’t  know  I was  breaking  new 
ground,”  he  said.  “As  titular  head, 
I thought  I could  go  anywhere  I 
wanted.”  □ 


Our  people 


A retirement  party  for  Prof. 
Richard  Miller,  Pathology,  will 
be  held  May  10  at  6 p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Cost  is  $25. 
RSVP  to  Vivienne  Rattray-Eaton 
at  Ext.  4649  by  April  30.  Contribu- 
tions to  an  album  of  letters  and 
photos  are  welcome.  □ 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)  821-8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 
At  your  service 


The 

Cutten  Club 

invites  applications  for  family  & individual 
memberships  for 

Golf  ♦ Tennis  ♦ Squash  ♦ Social  and  Business 

Enjoy  18  holes  of  challenging  golf.  Our  golf  professional 
Bob  Kennedy  is  here  to  assist  you  with  your  game. 

Play  tennis  year-round  in  one  of  our  four  courts.  Level  3 
tennis  coach  Brooks  Hipgrave  can  Instruct  and  advise. 

A complete  social  calendar  ♦ Superior  dining 
A country  club  in  the  truest  sense. 

Please  contact: 

ANITA  GOODMAN 
General  Manager  and  Secretary 

824-2650 
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Research  report 


Dairy  breeder  links  up 
with  industry  to  boost 
production  and  profits 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

The  need  for  improvements  in 
profitability  and  efficiency 
of  dairy  cows  demands  com- 
prehensive research  — a job  for  a 
dairy-breeding  scientist  like  Prof. 
Jack  Dekkers,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science. 

Dekkers,  formerly  an  adjunct 
professor  in  the  department,  was 
recently  named  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  Centre  for  Genetic 
Improvement  of  Livestock 
through  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council’s 
new  faculty  support  program. 

Under  this  program,  NSERC 
provides  start-up  operating  funds 
for  young  researchers  who  have 
been  appointed  to  university 
tenure-track  positions  with  the 
support  of  industry. 

In  Dekkers’s  case,  industry 
funding  is  coming  from  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Animal 
Breeders  (CAAB)  and  the 
Holstein  Association  of  Canada 
(HAC). 

His  mandate  is  to  find  ways  to 
breed  more  profitable  cows  and 
implement  technology  to  maxi- 
mize production  efficiency.  His 
research  on  cow  breeding  is 
designed  to  help  dairy  farmers  im- 
prove cows’  milk,  fat  and  protein 


production  as  well  as  their  lon- 
gevity, resistance  to  disease  and 
lifetime  profitability. 

This  collaboration  with  CAAB 
and  HAC  creates  an  integral  link 
between  U of  G and  industry, 
Dekkers  says. 

“If  we  are  to  make  any  headway, 
closer  collaboration  with  industry 
is  definitely  the  way  to  go,”  he 
says. 

“Government  cutbacks  pose 
dangers  to  research  and  teaching 
at  universities,  and  these  are  chal- 
lenges that  universities  will  have 
to  deal  with  so  they  can  remain 
relevant  research  institutions  for 
industry  and  good  teaching  in- 
stitutions for  society.  I hope  my 
role  here  will  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  goal.” 

Dekkers’s  studies  on  the  im- 
provement of  cow  profitability 
have  prompted  him  to  develop  a 
bio-economic  computer  model  — 
essentially,  a simulative  chronol- 
ogy of  a cow’s  life  — which  will 
be  used  to  assess  the  most  sig- 
nificant factors  affecting  a cow’s 
lifetime  profitability  and  produc- 
tion efficiency. 

The  model  uses  mathematical 
equations  to  quantify  which  fac- 
tors or  cow  traits  are  of  greatest 
economic  importance  to  the  dairy 
industry. 

He  is  making  use  of  data  from 


Prof.  Jack  Dekkers  has  received  funding  from  the  cattle  industry  to  boost  production  in  dairy  cows. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


farms  across  Canada  to  develop  a 
realistic  computer  simulation  that 
can  pinpoint  opportunities  for  im- 
proving dairy  cow  profitability. 
That  information  can  be  used  to 
develop  tools  to  aid  farmers  in 
selecting  cows  and  bulls  for 
breeding. 

Dekkers  is  also  looking  at  ways 
to  improve  the  dairy  cow’s  resis- 
tance to  disease,  specifically  mas- 
titis, a bacterial  disease  that 
causes  inflammation  of  a cow’s 
milk-secreting  tissue.  He  has 


teamed  up  with  Profs.  Ken  Leslie, 
Population  Medicine;  Ted 
Burnside,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  and  Bonnie  Mallard, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, to  identify  breeding 
solutions  for  cows  afflicted  with 
this  disease. 

Because  these  cows  have  high 
milk  somatic  cell  counts  — a 
higher  number  of  white  blood 
cells  in  the  milk  — they  are  easily 
identifiable.  Dekkers  says  remov- 
ing these  cows  from  the  breeding 


herd  and  engaging  in  selective 
breeding  can  help  avoid  a further 
decline  in  resistance  to  mastitis.  If 
one  bull’s  daughters  tend  to  have 
high  somatic  blood  counts,  the 
farmer  could  consider  using  a dif- 
ferent bull  for  breeding,  he  says. 

Dekkers  is  also  working  with 
Leslie  and  Mallard  to  determine 
which  factors  of  the  major  his- 
tocompatibility complex  — a set 
of  genes  that  determines  genetic 
resistance  to  disease  — affect 
resistance  to  mastitis.  O 


Dairy  farm  families  serve  as  model  for 
infection  by  deadly  meat,  milk  bacteria 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 
A strain  of  bacteria  that  causes  a 
serious  food-borne  illness  is  the 
focus  of  a collaborative  project 
being  co-ordinated  by  Prof.  Jeff 
Wilson,  an  epidemiologist  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine. 

The  bacterial  strain  E.  coli 
0157:H7,  part  of  the  verocyto- 
toxigenic  (VTEC)  £.  coli  group  of 
bacteria,  was  the  one  responsible 
for  a recent  Seattle  outbreak. 

That  outbreak,  which  caused  the 
deaths  of  three  children,  was 
traced  to  bacteria  in  hamburgers 
sold  by  the  Jack  in  the  Box  res- 
taurant chain,  although  E.  coli 
0157:H7  is  also  linked  to  other 
foods  such  as  raw  milk. 

The  bacteria  cause  intestinal  ill- 
ness that  can  lead  to  hemolytic 
uremic  syndrome  (HUS),  a dis- 
ease that  can  cause  kidney  failure 
and,  in  some  cases,  death. 

Using  the  farm  family  as  a 
model  for  infection,  the  Canadian 
project  hopes  to  determine  risk 
factors  for  infection  and  the  level 
of  carriage  and  immunity  in 
humans  and  animals.  Dairy  farm 
families  were  chosen  because  cat- 
tle carry  the  bacteria,  and  VTEC 
infection  has  occurred  in  these 
families.  Eighty  dairy  farm 
families  from  1 2 Ontario  counties 
are  involved. 

"Because  it  is  a fairly  new  dis- 
ease, basic  background  research  is 
needed  on  its  ecology  on  the 
farm,”  says  Wilson,  who  has  a 
cross-appointment  to  Health  and 


Welfare  Canada.  “This  project 
came  about  because  of  a recog- 
nized need  to  examine  these 
problems  from  the  perspective  of 
the  entire  food  chain.” 

The  data  gathered  will  help  iden- 
tify a naturally  occurring  model 
for  these  strains  of  bacteria,  says 
Wilson. 

For  the  study,  researchers  col- 
lected blood  and  manure  samples 
from  cows,  and  stool  and  blood 
samples  from  members  of  the 
families.  They  also  gave  out  a 
questionnaire  and  interviewed 
farm  managers. 

Samples  are  being  tested  at  the 
Health  of  Animals  Laboratory  in 
Guelph  with  high-tech  equipment 
involving  cell-culture  systems 
and  gene  probes. 

Others  involved  in  the  project 
are  Bob  Clark,  a veterinary 
microbiologist  from  Agriculture 
Canada;  John  Spika,  director  of 
Communicable  Disease  Epide- 
miology, Health  and  Welfare; 


Mohamed  Karmali,  a physician  at 
Sick  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Toronto  who  discovered  that  the 
bacteria  cause  HUS;  micro- 
biologist Herme  Lior  of  the 
Laboratory  Centre  for  Disease 
Control  in  Ottawa;  and  Dave 
Alves,  a veterinary  epidemi- 
ologist with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Wilson  calls  the  collaborative 
study  “a  melding  of  biotechnol- 
ogy and  epidemiology." 

VTEC  bacteria  were  discovered 
in  Canada  in  1978;  the  first  out- 
break occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  1984.  Since  then,  a lot  of 
research  has  been  done  on  the 
bacteria.  About  1,500  human 
cases  associated  with  0157:H7 
were  reported  in  Canada  in  1991. 

Until  more  is  known  about 
transmission  of  the  bacteria, 
Wilson  says  people  should  play  it 
safe  by  cooking  beef  well,  be- 
cause heat  destroys  the  bacteria.CJ 


Visual  Methods 
Photography 

Slides  & Prints  for  Teaching,  Research  & Industry 

♦ Slides  from  artwork  * B&  W film  processing  and  printing 

♦ Duplicate  slides  * B&W enlarging 

♦ B&W  copy  negatives  * Coverage  of  conferences,  award 
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Specializing  in  B&W  prims  from  colour  slides 
For  pick-up  and  delivery  at  your  office,  call 
Ted  Carter  ♦ 37  Balmoral  Dr.  Guelph  ♦ 837-9659  or  821-5905 

Professional  Photographic  Service  since  1 954 


Central  Animal  Facility 
plans  open  house 


In  celebration  of  Animal  Health 
Week,  the  Central  Animal 
Facility  will  hold  an  open  house 
May  6 from  l to  4 p.m.  Located 
on  the  comer  of  McIntosh  Lane 
and  McGilvray  Street,  the 
facility  houses  animals  used  on 
campus  for  education  and  re- 
search. 

All  members  of  the  Animal- 
Care  Services  team  will  be  on 
hand  to  meet  and  explain  their 
programs,  which  include  dog 
walking,  co-op  internships  and 
the  Animal-Care  Committee. 
Displays  will  demonstrate  en- 


vironmental enrichment  for 
animals,  specific  pathogen-free 
cats  and  services  such  as  “rent 
a technician.”  There  will  also 
be  draws  for  prizes. 

“This  open  house  will  give 
people  the  opportunity  to  see 
first  hand  the  conditions  that  the 
animals  are  living  in,”  says 
Prof.  Denna  Benn,  director  of 
Animal-Care  Services. 

“I  believe  people  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised,”  she  says. 
“And  I hope  they  will  take  a 
more  active  part  in  our  facility 
in  the  future.”  □ 


Ecology  Fpiendly  Lawn  Care 


LICENCED  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  ENVIRONMENT 


I FREE  ESTIMATE  AND  LAWN 
ANALYSIS 

I LICENCED,  FULLY  TRAINED 
PROFESSIONALS 


I FERTILIZER,  INSECT  AND  WEED 
CONTROL 

I NO  BLANKET  SPRAYING 
I CORE  AERATION 


Save  5%  when  you  mention  this  ad. 

ASK  ABOUT  OUR  HONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


766-9600 


ENJOY  A HEALTHY  GREEN  LAWN  THIS  SUMMER. 
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Community 


Ask  about  a Credit  Union 

IDEALOAN 

Your  Terms  ♦ Good  Rates 

822-1072 

V V 7 Guelph  & Wellington 
ImlNlW  Credit  @ Union 


Alumni  House  news 


Dinner  acknowledges  support  of  donors 


More  than  200  alumni  and  friends 
braved  a rainstorm  April  1 1 to 
come  to  campus  for  the  annual 
President’s  Council  dinner. 

The  President’s  Council  is  a 
donor  club  recognizing  people 
who  have  given  at  least  $1,000  to 
the  University  in  a calendar  year. 
A $25,000  annual  donation 
qualifies  the  donor  for  life  mem- 
bership in  the  council.  More  than 
$5  million  has  been  donated  to  the 
University  by  members  of  the 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Kim 
Bolton,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  April  30.  The  seminar 
is  at  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  1 24  of  the 
Richards  Building,  to  be  followed 
by  the  defence  in  Room  038.  The 
thesis  is  "Cadmium  in  Landfill 
Leachates  and  Soil:  The  Applica- 
tion of  Speciation  and  Suface 
Complexation  Models.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Les  Evans.  □ 


For  sale 

Two-bedroom  brick  bungalow  in 
General  Hospital  area.  Large,  open 
concept  living  room  with  woodstove. 
No-wax  flooring  in  the  kitchen  with 
pine  ceiling  and  wainscotting. 
Enclosed,  carpeted  sun  porch  opening 
onto  private  deck.  Low  maintenance 
exterior  with  double  driveway.  A great 
starter  home. 

For  more  information  call 

821-1893 


L fame  a collection 
create  a special  tribute 
...  transform  those 
favourite  photos  into  a 
captivating  display1 

Lisa  Potter 

PICTURE  FRAMING 


Tues  - Fri.  9 am  - 5 pm 
Sat.  10  am  - 4 pm 
660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 
519-822-9082 

WEST  EMU  STUDIOS 

Guelph,  Ontario 


President’s  Council  since  its  for- 
mation in  1985. 

The  annual  dinner  recognizes 
members  of  the  council  as  well  as 
members  of  the  J.D.  MacLachlan 
Society,  who  give  a planned  gift 
of  $ 1 0,000  or  more  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Special  guest  at  this  year’s  din- 
ner was  Chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander,  who  spoke  to  council 
members  about  the  President’s 
Scholarships,  which  their  dona- 
tions help  support.  Past  winners  of 
the  $16,000  scholarships  were  on 
hand  to  meet  the  council  members 
and  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  awards. 

The  President’s  Scholarships  are 
financed  by  an  endowment  fund, 
which  requires  an  additional  $1 
million  to  be  fully  funded  in  per- 
petuity. 

Travel  talk 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  a travel  talk 
May  4 at  7 p.m.  at  Alumni  House 
to  hear  about  a summer  cruise  to 
be  hosted  by  Alexander  and  his 
wife,  Yvonne.  The  12-day  cruise 
of  “The  Seas  of  Ulysses  and  Black 
Sea"  begins  July  25. 

Group  rates  for  double 
staterooms  begin  at  $3,800,  in- 
cluding airfare.  Canadian  dollars 
are  being  accepted  at  par  with 
U.S.  dollars.  Call  Ext.  6534  for 
details.  □ 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  ot Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Momhly  Rales  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Pnced  ♦ Newly  Renovaled  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/Tourist  Travellers 
Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 

51 9-856441 2 of  FAX  519-8564087 


Get  a 
Griff  on  it 

Jeff  Kinch  of  A.Y. 
Jackson  Secondary 
School  in  T oronto  gets  a 
hug  from  U of  G mascot 
Griff  at  Toronto  Informa- 
tion Night  April  1 3.  More 
than  800  students  who 
have  applied  to  Guelph 
turned  out  at  the  event 
with  their  parents  to 
learn  more  about  the 
University  and  meet 
with  the  more  than  100 
faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents who  were  on 
hand  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  everything 
from  course  schedules 
to  finances. 

Photo  by  Mary  Cocivera, 
University  Communications 


Classifieds 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6581. 


For  rent 


Wanted 


We're  nol  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished  (TUcc 

• Pine  & Oak  Js: 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kilchen  Stools 

• Armoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  8 CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

Tuos-Wed  10-6 

837-0483  £rFn  !H 
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For  sale 

English  saddle  and  leather  irons  and 
girth.  Ext.  4309. 

Filing  cabinets,  Registrar's  Office,  Ext. 
2296. 

Drapery  track  and  floor-length  drapes, 
gold,  lined,  to  fit  window  about  19  1/2 
feet;  13"  color  television,  821-2524. 

Four-bedroom  home,  Guelph  General 
Hospital  area,  separate  upstairs  apart- 
ment, Mark,  837-1228. 

Kodak  universal  slide  trays,  Ext.  2965. 

1982  Mazda  B2000  truck  with  cap, 
821-5502. 


For  rent 

Three-bedroom  townhouse,  central, 
finished  basement,  1 1/2  baths,  ap- 
pliances, parking,  $990  a month,  one 
month’s  free  rent,  available  May,  821- 
7574. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  basement 
apartment,  20-minute  walk  to  campus, 
separate  entrance,  parking,  available 
May  1 , $795  a month  inclusive,  Jane, 
Ext.  4018  or  836-6862  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  home, 
finished  basement  with  family  room, 
south-facing  deck,  large  garden,  close 
to  schools  and  parks,  July  8 to  June 
30. 1 994,  $1 ,1 00  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  3054  or  763-3036. 

Furnished  or  unfurnished  bedroom  in 
three-bedroom  home  to  share  with  two 
females,  quiet  neighborhood,  laundry, 
Kim  or  Karen,  823-0193. 

Rooms,  $110  to  $150  a month  plus 
utilities,  rent  negotiable,  laundry,  park- 
ing, furnished  living  room,  close  to 
campus  and  mall,  for  summer  or  fall, 
Len,  766-0131. 


House  in  country  from  September,  old 
farmhouse  ideal,  no  lease,  15  minutes 
to  campus,  Mike,  631-7051. 

Siblings  for  safety  study  by  psychology 
graduate  student;  qualifying  families 
should  have  a girl  or  boy  in  Grade  2 or 
3 and  Grade  5 or  6,  involves  about  two 
hours  of  activities  for  children, 
Michelle,  Ext.  3086. 


Two  or  three-bedroom  house  or  apart- 
ment for  visiting  professor  and  family, 
between  July  1 and  Aug.  15,  Luis,  Ext. 
6683. 


Available 


Wanted 


Large  cat  carrier,  Penny,  Ext.  2551 . 

Quiet  room  for  fourth-year  female  stu- 
dent, September  1993  to  April  1994, 
close  to  campus,  Christine,  1-442- 
3577. 


Service  repairs  to  incubators,  power 
supplies,  centrifuges,  pumps, 
spectrophotometers,  VCRs,  tele- 
visions, free  estimates,  pickup  and 
delivery,  824-1787  before  4 p.m., 
leave  message. 

Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees  and 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
plant,  will  also  do  interior  painting, 
cleaning  windows,  etc.,  reasonable, 
Nancy,  824-3638. 


Qarden  (Designs 
and  (More 

• Urban  and  Country  Gardens 
• Naturalized  Landscapes 
■ Garden  Restoration 

Brad  Peterson 
Landscape  Architect 
; Guelph 


If  the  Thought  of  Selling  Your  Home  or  Buying 
Another  One  in  1993  Gives  You  a Headache . . . 

. . . Take  two  aspirins  and 
ca II me  in  the  morning.' 

Gia  Lucchetta-Jurus  B.A. 

763-2222 


Royal  City  Really  Limited 
1474  Gordon  St.  S„  Guelph  N1H  6H9  guaCr 
(4  km.  south  of  the  University)  ^ 

‘The  Right  Prescription 
tor  Success 


OPEN  HOUSE  — SATURDAY,  MAY  1 AND  SUNDAY,  MAY  2, 2:00-4:00  P.M. 

PERFECT  3 ACRES!  Asking  $289,900  tor  this  "perfect"  three  acres,  well-located  on  Victoria  Road  between  County  Road  34  and  15th  Side  Road.  Spa- 
cious ranch  bungalow  features  two  stone  fireplaces,  central  vac.,  glass  sunroom,  double  garage  and  separate  brick  hobby  shop  with  woodbuming  stove. 
Horticultural  award-winning  grounds  feature  many  Iruit  trees,  blue  spruce,  red  maples,  evergreens  and  countless  flower  beds  and  shrubs,  all  comple- 
mented by  a natural  spring-fed  pond.  Vendors  have  said  "GET  IT  SOLD"!  Don’t  miss  this  great  opportunity.  See  it  with  Judith  Cotter.  837-1 300. 
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Calendar 


Friday,  April  30 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Carole  Galligan 
examines  “Neutrophil  and  En- 
dothelial Involvement  in  the  Early 
Inflammatory  Response  of 
Bovine  Mastitis”  at  noon  in  OVC 
1642. 

OVC  Social  - Members  of  OVC 
and  friends  are  invited  to  meet 
from  4 to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre  Lounge. 

Saturday,  May  1 

Scottish  Studies  Workshop  - 


“Scots  Abroad:  Culture,  Adven- 
ture and  Migration”  is  the  topic  of 
an  all-day  workshop  beginning  at 
8:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  117. 
Cost  is  $25. 

Sunday,  May  2 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  animal 
architects  on  a guided  walk  leav- 
ing from  the  nature  centre  at  2 
p.m. 

Monday,  May  3 

Reproductive  Biology  Group  - 

“Interferon  Tau:  Maternal  Recog- 
nition of  Pregnancy  Signal  in 


Campus  Canada 


Health  centres  funded 

Dalhousie  University  is  one  of  six 
new  research  centres  for  health 
promotion  in  Canada.  Funded  by 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Human- 
ities Research  Council,  the  centre 
will  receive  $500,000  over  five 
years  to  conduct  community 
health  research.  The  other  centres 
are  based  at  McMaster,  Montreal, 
Saskatchewan  and  Lethbridge 
universities  and  the  three  B.C. 
universities. 

A gift  of  costumes 

A New  York  costume  conservator 
has  donated  95  pieces  of  antique 
clothing  to  Dalhousie  University’s 
costume  studies  program.  Helene 
Von  Rosenstiel,  who  worked  for 
world-famous  costume  dealer 
Cora  Ginsburg  and  recently  sold 
her  own  business,  donated  her  col- 
lection to  Dalhousie  after  meeting 
costume  studies  program  instruc- 
tor Lynn  Sorge. 

Rationalization  urged 

A review  of  Saskatchewan’s  two 
universities  recommends  transfer- 
ring non-credit  certificate  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  to  applied 
science  institutes,  continuing  joint 


university  programs  in  occupa- 
tional therapy,  space  sharing  with 
neighboring  provinces’  university 
programs,  common  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  application  forms, 
and  collaborative  planning  among 
the  two  universities  and  the 
province  for  long-term  financing. 

UW  elects  new  chair 

The  University  of  Waterloo’s 
board  of  governors  has  elected 
Paul  Mitchell  chair  for  a two-year 
term.  Mitchell,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  McNeil  Consumer  Pro- 
ducts Co.,  replaces  Mike  Garvey. 

UBC  layoffs  possible 

University  of  British  Columbia 
president  David  Strangway  has 
announced  a review  of  programs 
and  services  in  a budget-cutting 
exercise  that  could  mean  future 
layoffs.  He  has  promised  that  staff 
reductions  will  be  accomplished 
through  attrition,  early  retirement 
and  flexible  work,  options  before 
layoffs  are  considered. 

Science  programs  merge 

A new  introductory  course  at  UBC 
will  take  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  teaching  science.  A team 
of  six  professors  of  biology, 


Sending  A Special  Parcel? 

Need  to  get  som  eth  ing 
som  e wh  ere  tost? 

COURIER  SERVICE 
HOW  AVAILABLE 

At  the  U.C.  Loading  Dock 
For  information,  call  ext.  2618 


Allred  Russell  Colman,  Aft  Colman  Veterinary  Surgeon.  1876.  Gouache  and  walercolour 
on  paper  with  gold  leal.  Gift  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.B.  Fox  to  the  University  ol  Guelph  Art 
Collection.  1979. 

Allhough  AR.  Colman  received  no  formal  an  training,  his  Interest  In  drawing  was  evident 
(rom  his  days  as  a veterinary  student  Illustrating  his  notebooks  with  ink  and  pencil 

-J  — ■ i-g  and  embellishing  his  own  prolessional  sign, 

animals  and  pencil  sketches  ol  birds.  A.R. 

Colman's  sign  Is  on  display  in  the  Canadian  Historical  Collection  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre. 


MACDONALD  STEWART  ART  CENTRE 


358  Gordon  St.  (at  College  Avenue)  Guelph  - 837-0010 


Ruminants”  is  the  topic  of  Fuller 
Bazer  of  Texas  A & M University 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  OVC  Learning 
Centre  1714. 

Tuesday,  May  4 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Diane 
Taylor  of  the  University  of  Alber- 
ta discusses  the  genetics  of  Cam- 
pylobacter at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  260. 

Wednesday,  May  5 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Larry  Peterson,  Botany,  considers 
“Diversity  in  the  Underworld  — 


chemistry,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics will  offer  a variety  of 
perspectives  on  specific  themes. 
Guest  lecturers  will  speak  on  so- 
cial, ethical  and  historical  issues 
related  to  science. 

Grant  to  study  Grand 

The  University  of  Waterloo  will 
receive  a federal  Green  Plan  grant 
of  $2. 1 million  over  the  next  three 
years  to  study  the  sustainable  use 
of  water  in  the  Grand  River  water- 
shed. Led  by  environmental  and 
resource  scientist  George  Francis, 
it’s  the  largest  multidisciplinary 
research  project  ever  undertaken 
at  the  university.  □ 


Worship 


an  evening  with 

TIMOTHY  FINDLEY 

THURS.,  MAY  13 

8:00  PM 

WAR  MEMORIAL 
HALL  ~ UNIVERSITY 
OF  GUELPH 


Meet  Timothy  Findley  at  a 
Reception  to  be  held  after 
the  reading 


Tickets:  $8.00 

21  MacDonell  St. 
821-7570 

SporuurcJ  by 


Interactions  Between  Roots, 
Abiotic  and  Biotic  Factors”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Thursday,  May  6 

Open  House  - The  Central 
Animal  Facility  is  holding  an 
open  house  from  1 to  4 p.m.  as  part 
of  Animal  Health  Week. 

Friday,  May  6 

Conference  - “Challenges  for 
Democracy"  is  the  topic  of  a 
three-day  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Guelph-McMaster  joint 


doctoral  program  in  philosophy 
and  the  Department  of  Political 
Studies.  Cost  is  $25.  To  register, 
call  Ext.  3232. 

Sunday,  May  9 

Arboretum  - Just  in  time  for 
Mother’s  Day  viewing,  the  spring 
wildflowers  are  at  their  peak  in 
the  Arboretum.  Learn  about  their 
natural  history  and  folklore  on  a 
hike  that  leaves  from  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10: 10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Projecting 
stumps 

6.  Dynamo  part 
12.  Frog  fish 

14.  Bearlike 

15.  Obtain  from  a 
source 

16.  Cleared  water 

17.  Cain’s  brother 

18.  Roman  date 

19.  Swiss  river 
21.  Steal  cattle 

24.  Three  prefix 

25.  Skin 
eruptions 

26.  Anglo  Saxon 
poet 

30.  Edible  tuber 

31.  Props  oneself 

33.  Hurry 

34.  “On  Golden 

36.  Pheasant  nest 

37.  Before  tee 

38.  Stag’s  horn 

40.  So  far 

41.  Cod  kin 
43.  Contest  of 

speed 

45.  Take  away 
47.  Namesake 

50.  — dictum 
(incidental 
remark) 

51.  Table  d'hote 

52.  Cone  bearing 
trees 

53.  Twists 


DOWN 


1.  Dolorous 

2.  Compass 
point 

3.  Relating  to 
land 

4.  Voluble 

5.  More  than 
one 

6.  Act  as  a fill  in 

7.  Marked  path 

8.  Stage 
whispers 

9.  Roofing 
material 

10.  Single  bills 

11.  Ball’s  hair 
color 

13.  Shining 

19.  Up  and  on 

20.  Musical 
direction  for 
the  string 
section 

22.  Slow  poke 

23.  Made  a bid 

27.  Wyoming 

capital 


28.  French  river 

29.  Nuisance 
32.  God  of  the 

lower  world 
35.  North  or 
South  state 
39.  At  no  time 

41.  Cupbearer  of 
the  gods 

42.  Among 

44.  Hit  on  the 
head 

45.  Legendary 
bird 

46.  Bitter  vetch 

48.  Wood  for  the 
bow 

49.  — Grundy 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


HI-TECH  COPIES  and  PRINTING 

FAST!  FAST!  FAST! 

Hi-Tech  Volume  Copying-Binding. 
Repons.  Holes,  Conference  Materials 
Reproduction  of  Thesis:  quality  papers, 
hard  cover  binding  & fast  turnaround 

fa&te&zzsz 

46  Cork  Sl  ♦ Downtown  Guelph  ♦ 824-9297 
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Professional  staff  fund 


raises  award  maximum 


There’s  now  more  to  like  about  the 
professional  staff  enrichment  fund 
— $250  more  a year,  to  be  exact 
The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion (PSA),  which  administers  the 
professional  staff  enrichment 
fund  on  behalf  of  all  professional 
staff,  is  increasing  the  maximum 
available  through  the  annual 
award  to  $1,000  from  $750  last 
year.  It’s  the  third  straight  year  the 
award  has  increased. 

“We’re  doing  this  in  response  to 
progressively  tighter  departmen- 
tal budgets,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
professional  development  al- 
lowance and  our  new  ability  to 
further  help  professional  staff 
members  financially,”  says  Philip 
John  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  a member  of 
the  enrichment  fund  grant  selec- 
tion committee. 

Monetarily,  the  fund  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  with  close  to  $36,000. 
That  sum  accrued  all  at  once  when 
the  administration  agreed  last 
year  to  funnel  unspent  profes- 
sional development  allowances 
(PDAs)  into  the  enrichment  fund 
instead  of  pouring  it  back  into 
general  University  coffers. 

Previously,  the  enrichment  fund 
was  fuelled  by  donations  from 
alumni.  It  never  topped  $6,000 
and  by  design  was  virtually 
depleted  by  awards  in  1991/92, 
when  the  selection  committee  was 
informed  it  would  be  receiving 
unspent  PDAs  the  following  year. 
And  although  the  unspent 
1991/92  allowances  were  indeed 
added  to  the  enrichment  fund,  the 
administration  yanked  normal 
PDAs  in  1992/93  as  a one-time 
cost-cutting  measure.  Some 
thought  that  with  this  source  of 
funding  unavailable,  the  enrich- 


Around  town 


Water  issues 

The  Guelph  Round  Table  on  the 
Environment  and  Economy  will 
hold  a public  meeting  to  discuss 
water  issues  May  5 from  7 to  9 
p.m.  at  Jean  Little  Public  School. 
For  more  information,  call  Cheryl 
Anderson-Langmuir  at  Ext.  3908. 

Health  conference 

The  Pain  Awareness  and  Interven- 
tion Network  of  Kitchener  will 
hold  a conference  on  "Fibromyal- 
gia Syndrome”  for  health-care 
professionals  May  3 at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  1-745-7485.  □ 


ment  fund  would  be  swamped 
with  requests.  But  it  wasn’t. 

‘The  enrichment  fund  supple- 
ments professional  staff  develop- 
ment, but  it  appears  there  was  not 
much  professional  staff  develop- 
ment activity  in  1992/93  to  sup- 
plement,” says  John.  “Either  that 
or  professional  staff  members 
aren’t  aware  it’s  available.” 

In  any  case,  the  enrichment  fund 
has  not  been  stressed  at  all  (only 
four  1992/93  applications  were 
received  by  the  committee),  and 
another  lump  sum  payment  of  un- 
spent PDAs  is  expected  in  1994/ 
95  because  of  the  administration’s 
promised  reinstatement  of  the  al- 
lowances in  1993/94. 

So  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  the 
fund  will  be  bumped  up  to  $ 1 ,000 
in  an  effort  to  further  encourage 
professional  enrichment  and  cata- 
lyse input  from  other  sources  like 
departments.  New  applicants  are 
especially  encouraged. 

The  next  round  of  applications 
will  be  reviewed  in  June.  Dead- 
line for  submissions  is  May  15. 
Application  forms  and  terms  of 
reference  are  available  from  the 
PSA  office  in  Room  532  of  the 
University  Centre,  Ext.  6994.  □ 


Make  us  an  offer 


Passersby  were  startled  recently  to  see  OVC  up 
for  sale,  but  it  was  all  in  jest.  Graduating  students 


Nancy  Charlton  and  Heather  McKenzie  rented  the 
For  Sale  sign  as  a farewell  prank. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Ault  Foods  Ltd.  supports 
food  science  expansion 


Ault  Foods 
Ltd.  towards 
the  new  addi- 

Building  is 

fruits  of  an  as-  Mahmoud  Eino 
s o c i a t i o n 

sown  in  the  1970s  between  a 
former  graduate  student  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science. 

Mahmoud  Eino,  president  of  the 
international  division  of  Ault 
Foods,  came  to  U of  G from  his 
native  Egypt  to  do  graduate  work 
in  1970.  His  long-standing  ties 
with  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  and  former  supervisors 
Profs.  Dave  Stanley  and  Del 
Biggs  were  significant  factors  in 
the  decision  of  the  John  Labatt 
Foundation  (Ault  Foods  is  a sub- 
sidiary of  Labatt’s)  to  contribute 
to  the  addition. 

The  funds  are  earmarked  for  the 


ongoing  four-phase  project  to 
build  new  facilities  in  the  Food 
Science  Building  and  renovate 
existing  ones.  Eino  says  the 
reasons  for  the  contribution  are 
both  personal  and  practical. 

In  the  midst  of  a cash-strapped 
economy,  “we’d  like  to  see  the 
Food  Science  Department  keep 
up  its  research,”  he  says.  “It’s  im- 
portant to  the  work  we  do  at  Ault.” 
On  a personal  level,  he  recalls  the 
kindness  extended  to  him  in  the 
department  while  completing  his 
M.Sc.  and  PhD. 

“I  appreciated  everything  I 
learned  there,”  he  says.  “Anybody 
who  immigrates  to  Canada  will 
understand  what  I mean.  And  I 
won’t  forget  their  kindness.” 

Ault  Foods  supports  the  Univer- 
sity in  other  ways  as  well.  Eino 
says  he  seeks  out  recent  Guelph 
graduates  as  prospective  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  Ault  con- 
tributes to  a research  chair  in  dairy 
technology  through  the  Ontario 
dairy-processing  industry.  □ 


Disturbed  by  Canadian  Tax  Rates? 
Introducing 

The  Limited  Partnership  Video 

Since  1987,  knowledgeable  Canadians  have  been  purchasing 
Mutual  Fund  Limited  Partnerships. 

These  tax-assisted  investments  have  not  only  reduced  personal 
taxes  but  have  also  produced  substantial  cash  payments. 

Call  Clara  M.  Marett  for  a personal 
I consultation  anti  a complimentary  copy  of 
I The  Limited  Partnership  Report  and  Video 
I The  report  video  reviews  the  history  & 
performance  of  Mutual  Fund  LPs. 

Clara  M.  Marett,  8. A.,  M.A. 

Of  special  interest  to  investors  with  a net  worth  of  over 
$400,000  and  family  income  of  over  $100,000. 


MIDLAND 

WALWYN 


M Blue  Chip  Thinking  is  a trademark  of  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 


TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 

♦ Boarding  passes 

♦ Sabre  Computer  System 

♦ Free  ticket  delivery 
to  U of  G 


♦ Corporate  Hotel  & 
Car  Rates 

♦ Package  Holidays 

♦ Cruises-Bus  tours 

♦ Car  Rentals  & 
Hotel  Bookings 


Judy,  Pam,  Esther,  Lori  & Dan 
are  here  to  assist  you  with  your  travel  needs. 


FREDERICK  TRAVEL 


FAX  821-9770  ♦ 987  Cordon  at  Kortright  ♦ 836-0061 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh  POULTRY 
Fresh  PASTA 
Fresh  PRODUCE 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed. 

Thurs.-Fri. 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

Kortright  Plaza  smnena 

763-2284  * Kortright 


UolG 
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Thought  for  the  week 

A classic  is  something  that  everybody  wants  to 
have  read  and  nobody  wants  to  read. 


Mark  Twain 


^Discover 

DOWNTOWN 

Qi'.-h 
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Building  Security  Committee 
names  consultant  to  do  audit 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

To  address  growing  concerns  about  personal  safety, 
the  Building  Security  Committee  has  taken  the  first 
step  towards  making  campus  buildings  safer  for  the 
people  who  use  them,  particularly  after  hours. 

The  committee  has  selected  the  consulting  firm 
Metro  Action  Committee  on  Public  Violence 
Against  Women  and  Children  (METRAC)  to  design 
and  put  into  action  an  audit  process  for  building 
security  and  safety. 

The  audit  is  part  of  the  University’s  efforts  to  draft 
a campus-wide  security  plan,  says  committee  chair 
Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physical  Resources. 
“What  we  hope  we  will  come  out  of  this  with  will  be 
a defined  way  of  dealing  with  security  issues  in  each 
building,”  he  says. 

Although  the  audit,  which  Jenkins  estimates  will 
cost  $35,000,  will  address  security  issues  in  each 
building  on  campus,  it  will  also  have  to  consider 
fundamental  issues  of  concern  to  the  University. 
Elimination  of  security  guard  positions  across  cam- 
pus as  a result  of  the  internal  review,  for  example, 
“raised  a lot  of  questions  about  who  is  responsible 
for  locking  and  unlocking  the  buildings,”  he  says. 

Given  the  diversity  of  users  in  each  building  and 


the  times  of  after-hour  activities,  the  audit  will  also 
have  to  account  for  how  best  to  accommodate  users 
while  maintaining  building  security,  Jenkins  says. 

Building  users  themselves  will  carry  out  the  audit. 
In  consultation  with  these  groups,  METRAC  will 
test  an  assessment  process  on  three  to  five  buildings. 
Once  an  effective  audit  process  is  developed, 
METRAC  will  train  building  users  to  complete  an 
audit  of  their  own  buildings.  METRAC  has  devised 
similar  safety  audit  programs  for  Queen's  University 
and  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission. 

In  the  final  step,  METRAC  and  the  Building 
Security  Committee  will  gather  information  on 
potential  hazards  and  develop  recommendations. 
These  will  include  efforts  to  heighten  awareness 
among  building  occupants  of  their  responsibilities 
for  security  and  safety.  The  final  report  is  expected 
by  October. 

In  addition  to  Jenkins,,  members  of  the  Building 
Security  Committee  are  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  ac- 
ting academic  vice-president;  Jane  Watt,  assistant 
vice-president  for  human  resources;  John  Campbell, 
manager  of  environmental  health  and  safety; 
graduate  student  Christine  Gottardo;  undergraduate 
student  Andrew  Noble;  Peggy  Patterson  of  Student 
Affairs;  and  Police  Chief  Murray  Milson.  □ 


Future  of  social  contract  talks  uncertain 


Although  the  first  round  of  the 
provincial  government’s  social 
contract  negotiations  began  as 
scheduled  April  29,  the  direction 
and  goals  of  the  talks  are  uncertain, 
says  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting 
academic  vice-president,  who  rep- 
resented U of  G at  the  meetings. 

Meet  the  new 
president  May  12 

President  Mordechai 
Rozanski,  who  stepped  into 
his  new  job  May  1,  invites  the 
University  community  to 
meet  him  at  a town  hall  meet- 
ing May  12  from  12:10  to  1 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.G 
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Conolly  says  the  government 
still  intends  to  cut  expenditures  by 
$2  billion  through  the  social  con- 
tract — with  $118  million  of  that 
expected  to  come  from  univer- 
sities. U of  G’s  share  of  the  $1 18 
million  will  likely  be  up  to  $7 
million  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years,  he  says.  This  is  in  addition 
to  a previously  announced  cut  of 
about  $800,000  in  the  Uni- 
versity’s 1993/94  transfer  pay- 
ment from  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training. 

No  union  or  other  employee 
group  representatives  participated 
in  last  Thursday’s  talks.  Union 
leaders  are  preparing  their  own 
analysis  of  the  government’s  fis- 
cal problems  and  will  present  their 
findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  government  May  4. 

Conolly  says  there  was  strong 
feeling  among  college  and  univer- 
sity administrators  that  no  pro- 
gress could  be  made  without 
employee  group  participation. 
Government  negotiators  agreed 
and  suspended  talks  until  May  5. 
Conolly  plans  to  attend  that  meet- 
ing. 

“It’s  impossible  to  predict  what 
will  transpire  on  Wednesday  and 
subsequently,”  he  says.  “The  only 
certainty  appears  to  be  that  our 
budget  will  be  drastically  cut  for 
1993/94.  The  sooner  the  govern- 


ment removes  uncertainty  about 
the  process  for  achieving  the  cut, 
the  better  for  everyone  concerned. 
We  can  then  get  on  with  our  es- 
sential educational  mission.” 

There  is  equal  uncertainly  about 
the  $3. 5-million  reduction  in  the 
University’s  separate  contract 
with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF) 
for  1993/94.  No  response  has  yet 
been  received  to  U of  G’s  April  26 
request  to  the  ministry  for  more 
time  to  negotiate  and  implement 
the  proposed  cut,  says  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search. 

On  April  30,  however,  Milligan 
learned  from  OMAF  assistant 
deputy  minister  Norris  Hoag  that 
the  base  reduction  to  the  contract 
will  be  $4  million  instead  of  the 
$3.5  million  previously  indicated. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  cut 
(1993/94),  this  will  be  partially 
offset  by  one-time  funding  of 
about  $750,000,  he  says. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
who  has  been  fully  briefed  by 
senior  administrators,  says  he  will 
quickly  become  involved  in  the 
social  contract  negotiations. 

He  says  he  is  committed  to  keep- 
ing the  University  community 
fully  informed  as  the  situation 
evolves.  □ 


He  takes  the  cake 


More  than  200  people  turned  out 
at  a reception  last  week  to  pay 
tribute  to  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald, 
who  has  just  completed  a nine- 
month  term  as  acting  president 
and  has  begun  a year-long  ad- 


ministrative leave.  In  lieu  of  a 
gift,  MacDonald  asked  that 
money  collected  on  his  behalf 
be  donated  to  the  Norma 
Valeriote  Third  World  Bursary 
for  international  students. 


Pension  reforms  hailed 
as  responsive  to  needs 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

It  was  a proud  day  for  U of  G when 
Board  of  Governors  passed  pen- 
sion reforms  April  22.  says  Prof. 
John  Benson.  Economics,  chair  of 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions. 

B of  G and  its  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee  led  by  John 
Morrison  have  shown  an  interest 
in  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  the  University  community, 
Benson  says. 

He  commends  the  committee 
and  the  Pension  Reforms  Im- 
plementation Group  (PRIG) 


chaired  by  Sheena  Bamsey  of  the 
OVC  Computer  Group  for  doing 
a “superb  job”  in  translating  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  task  force’s 
1992  report.  It  required  extensive 
financial,  legal  and  actuarial  re- 
search, he  says.  It  also  required 
reconciling  the  proposals  with 
“the  realities  of  the  pension  funds 
and  the  views  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  Pensions  and  Benefits 
Committee." 

Benson  is  optimistic  that  al- 
though not  all  the  report’s  recom- 
mendations were  implemented  in 
this  round,  the  task  force's  five- 
See  B OF  G on  page  2 
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Our  people 


Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  spoke  on  the  en- 
vironmental movement  at  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies/Mas- 
sey College  Symposium  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Bernard  Katz,  head  of  library 
academic  support,  has  received  an 
award  from  the  Ontario  College 
and  University  Library  Associa- 
tion for  his  contributions  to 
academic  and  research  librarian- 
ship  and  library  development. 

The  Ontario  ministries  of  Citi- 
zenship and  Culture  and  Tourism 
and  Recreation  recently  presented 
an  outstanding  achievement 
award  for  community  service  to 
retired  philosophy  professor  John 
Bruce  for  his  work  with  the  Dur- 
ham Art  Gallery.  Awards  for 
volunteer  service  went  to  - 
Barbara  Brooks  of  HAFA;  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  acting  acade- 
mic vice-president;  Prof.  O.P. 
Dwivedi,  Political  Studies;  retired 
librarian  Phyllis  Oughton;  Ann 
Middleton,  University  Commu- 
nications; Pauline  Sinclair,  Reg- 
istrar’s  Office;  Prof.  Victor 
Ujimoto,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology; and  Prof.  Ken  Woodside, 
Political  Studies. 

Four  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  presented 
papers  at  the  1993  meeting  of  the 
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B of  G lauded  for  passing  reforms 


Continued  from  page  1 
year  agenda  will  allow  for  con- 
tinuing change. 

An  expanded  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee  to  include 
pension  plan  members  is  the  most 
important  item  among  the  re- 
forms, he  says. 

“More  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  plans  suggests  that  the  task 
force  report  will  continue  to  be 
pursued  and  be  an  important  agen- 
da matter.  Pension  plan  members 
will  have  more  immediate  in- 
volvement and  a direct  say  in  pen- 
sion matters,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant.” 

Bamsey,  too,  is  pleased  with  B 
of  G’s  approval  of  the  reforms.  “I 
am  extremely  excited  and  very 
gratified  that  all  the  efforts  that  the 
community  has  put  into  this  over 
the  past  two  to  three  years  have 
come  to  fruition,”  she  says.  And 
even  though  all  the  reforms 
weren’t  implemented,  “we’re  on 
our  way.” 

PRIG  will  likely  help  bring  for- 
ward reforms  that  were  not  ad- 
dressed until  the  Pensions  and 
Benefits  Committee  is  restruc- 
tured, says  Bamsey.  The  group 
will  probably  discuss  a long-term 
rather  than  an  annual  ad  hoc  com- 
mitment to  full  inflation  protec- 
tion for  regular  pensioners  and 
those  who  retire  early,  she  says. 
No-cost  recommendations  such 
as  improving  communication 


Society  of  Research  in  Child 
Development  in  New  Orleans. 
Prof.  Leon  Kuczynski  spoke  on 
“Affection  and  Touch  in  Early 
Childhood  Interactions.”  Prof. 
Carol  Markstrom  Adams  and 
Greta  Hofstra  discussed  “Ego 
Virtue  of  Fidelity:  A Case  for  the 
Study  of  Religion  and  Identity 
Formation  in  Adolescence.”  Prof. 
Susan  Lollis  examined  “The  Im- 
portance of  Context  for  Mothers’ 
Interventions  in  Children’s  Peer 
Interactions.” 

Prof.  Joe  Tindale,  Family 
Studies,  spoke  on  “Partnerships: 
Real  or  Politically  Correct?”  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Lambton 
Seniors’  Association  in  Wyom- 
ing. He  also  spoke  on  “The  Rela- 
tionship Between  Time  Use  and 
Health,  Well-Being  and  Quality 
of  Life”  at  Queen’s  University.  □ 
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about  pensions  can  also  be  pur- 
sued. 

John  Van  Esch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  chair  of  the 
University  Pensions  and  Benefits 
Committee,  says  the  new  package 
is  “quite  an  improvement.” 

Some  people  might  be  disap- 
pointed that  the  inflation  indexing 
will  be  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  he 
says,  but  “you  go  for  what  you  can 
get.”  He  is  optimistic  that  there 
will  be  further  changes  in  the  fu- 
ture. “You  gain  a little  bit  every 
year — that’s  what’s  important.” 
Van  Esch  says  his  committee, 
whose  members  represent  every 
employee  group  on  campus,  will 
likely  continue  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory role. 

As  for  pensioners  themselves, 
PRIG  and  Retirees’  Association 
member  Earl  MacNaughton  says 
they  will  be  happy  with  the  ap- 
proved changes  “because  they’ve 
been  promised  them  for  years.” 

Pension  reforms 

Board  of  Governors  approved 
the  following  pension  reforms: 

■ Membership  on  the  board’s 
Pensions  and  Benefits  Com- 
mittee will  expand  to  include 
four  plan  members  and  one 
retiree.  Previously,  member- 
ship consisted  of  only  the  chair 
of  the  employee  group-based 
University  Pensions  and  Bene- 
fits Committee  along  with  the 
base  of  five  board  members. 

■ The  University  will  implement 
a one-year  retroactive  increase 
of  two  per  cent  for  full  inflation 
indexing  of  pensions,  effective 
September  1993.  Cost:  $2  mil- 
lion. 

■ Full  inflation  indexing  will  be 
implemented,  subject  to  annual 
ad  hoc  board  approval  every 
September  beginning  this  year, 
and  subject  to  the  fund’s  ability 
to  pay  from  the  surplus. 

■ The  University  will  make  a 


one-time  inflation  adjustment 
to  Consumer  Price  Index  minus 
two  per  cent  retroactive  for  the 
period  September  1984  to  Sep- 
tember 1 992  to  correct  an  ineq- 
uity. Cost:  $2.45  million. 

■ Employee  pension  contribu- 
tions will  be  capped  to  coincide 
with  Revenue  Canada’s  cap  on 
the  level  of  pension  that  in- 
dividuals receive.  Contribu- 
tions by  higher-paid  employees 
have  not  been  capped,  even 
though  their  future  pension 
benefits  will  be.  This  is  an  issue 
of  fairness.  Savings:  $50,000. 
Cost:  $35,000  yearly. 

■ The  University  will  institute  a 
rule  of  85  (age  plus  years  of 
service)  retirement  window 
and  reduce  the  per  annum 
penalty  to  three  per  cent  from 
six  per  cent  for  the  period  July 
1,  1993,  to  Sept.  30,  1994.  This 
will  be  reviewed  annually. 
Cost:  $824,000. 

■ The  salary  base  of  employees 
on  long-term  disability  will  rise 
annually  to  reflect  the  base 
change  of  the  employee’s 
group,  rather  than  remain 
frozen.  Cost:  $350,000  one- 
time, $55,000  yearly. 

■ Employee  contributions  for 
service  prior  to  1987  will  be 
credited  with  interest  based  on 
the  current  Pension  Benefit 
Act.  Cost:  $450,000  one-time, 
$20,000  yearly. 

■ Survivors  will  receive  60  per 
cent  rather  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  spousal  pension  of 
employees  who  retire  after 
April  30,  1993.  Cost:  $3.4  mil- 
lion one-time,  $235,000  yearly. 

■ The  board  directed  the  Univer- 
sity administration  to  explore  a 
merger  of  the  pension  plans  and 
to  seek  written  consent  from 
plan  members  before  applying 
for  a merger  with  the  Pension 
Commission  of  Ontario.  □ 


Chief  librarian  up  for  review 


A committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  review  the  position  of 
chief  librarian  John  Black,  an 
evaluation  required  periodically 
under  U of  G policy. 

Chaired  by  acting  academic 
vice-president  Leonard 
Conolly,  the  committee  is  seek- 
ing comments  from  members  of 
the  University  community  — 


either  in  writing  or  in  person. 
Comments  must  be  received  by 
May  21. 

In  addition  to  Conolly,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  Prof. 
Ian  Barker,  Pathology;  Jennifer 
Griffin,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics;  and  Jim  Brett,  Tim 
Sauer,  Paul  Stack  and  Ellen 
Tom  of  the  library.  □ 
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Doing  it  the  United  Way 

Below,  former  acting  president  Jack  MacDonald,  second  from  right, 
hands  over  a cheque  for  $136,835,  money  raised  during  the  1992 
campus  United  Way  campaign,  to  Guelph  and  Wellington  cam- 
paign chair  Ken  Bedasse.  A record  35.7  per  cent  of  the  University 
community  contributed  to  the  campaign.  At  left  are  1992  campus 
campaign  chairs  Prof.  Ron  Downey,  OVC  Dean's  Office,  and 
Virginia  Gray,  Continuing  Education.  In  photo  at  right,  1993  cam- 
pus chairs  Trisb  Walker,  Alumni  Affairs,  and  professor  emeritus 
Doug  Morrison,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  unfurl  the  ther- 
mometer for  this  year’s  campaign. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishl,  University  Communications 


Curtain  goes  up  on  second  decade  for  theatre  archives 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 
and  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

U of  G’s  theatre  archives,  which 
house  the  archives  of  major 
Canadian  theatres,  actors,  play- 
wrights and  even  a lock  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw’s  beard,  turned  10 
last  week.  To  mark  the  occasion, 
fans  of  the  collection  gathered  for 
an  anniversary  celebration. 

The  archives  have  grown  from 
simple  beginnings  to  a site  of  re- 
search for  scholars  from  around 
the  world.  Located  in  the  Wel- 
lington County  Room  of  the 
library,  they  are  home  to  79 
separate  collections,  with  em- 
phasis on  Canadian  theatre,  said 
Nancy  Sadek,  head  of  the 
library’s  archival,  rare  and  special 
collections. 

Repository  for  arts 

The  archives  have  become  a 
repository  for  the  dramatic  arts, 
said  Prof.  Ric  Knowles,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Drama.  “It  is 
apparent  from  how  frequently 
these  archives  are  acknowledged 
in  books,  articles  and  anthologies 
— and  how  frequently  Nancy 
Sadek  is  thanked  — that  the  work 
of  recording,  evaluating  and 
celebrating  our  theatrical  past  has 
benefited  greatly  from  their  exist- 
ence.” 

Housed  in  the  archives  is  the 
world-renowned  Shaw  collection, 
which  includes  the  Shaw  Festival 
archives  and  the  Dan  H.  Laurence 
Collection,  the  source  of  the 
strands  of  Shaw’s  beard.  Guelph’s 
entire  theatre  collection  actually 
traces  its  beginnings  to  the  Shaw 
Festival  archives,  which  were  ac- 


quired through  the  efforts  of  ac- 
ting academic  vice-president 
Leonard  Conolly  when  he  was 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Drama. 

Speaking  at  the  anniversary 
gathering,  Tim  Sauer,  head  of 
library  collections  development, 
noted  that  the  Shaw  Festival  was 
only  too  happy  to  hand  over  its 


archives  because  it  had  too  much 
material  and  too  little  space.  “We 
had  no  idea  about  the  floodgates 
we  were  opening,”  he  said. 

Within  a year,  the  library  had 
acquired  archival  materials  — 
scripts,  designs,  publicity 
material,  reviews  and  administra- 
tive files  — from  the  Tarragon, 


Open  Circle,  Young  People's  and 
Phoenix  theatres.  And  in  the 
decade  since  then,  the  archives  of 
Theatre  Plus.  Theatre  Passe 
Muraille,  the  Toronto  Free 
Theatre,  the  Blyth  Festival,  Na- 
tive Earth  Performing  Arts,  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  and 
London’s  Grand  Theatre  have 


made  their  way  to  the  basement 
archives  in  McLaughlin  Library. 

Included  in  the  collection  are 
works  by  renowned  Canadian 
playwrights  Tomson  Highway, 
George  F.  Walker  and  Prof. 
Judith  Thompson,  Drama. 

Materials  have  come  to  the  ar- 
chives through  a variety  of  routes. 

The  Toronto  Free  Theatre  col- 
lection came  to  Guelph  after  a 
sewage  line  in  the  theatre's  base- 
ment storage  area  backed  up.  The 
University  kept  the  soaked 
materials  in  freezers  around  cam- 
pus until  they  could  be  cleaned. 

Some  Shaw  material  was  un- 
covered inadvertently  by  Prof. 
Ian  Lubek,  Psychology,  when  he 
was  in  France  doing  research  on 
French  social  psychologist 
Augustin  Hamon.  It  turned  out 
that  Hamon  and  his  wife, 
Henriette,  were  the  French  trans- 
lators of  much  of  Shaw’s  works. 

Research  cornerstone 

The  archives  have  become  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Drama  De- 
partment’s academic  and  re- 
search programs,  said  Knowles. 
With  a graduate  program  that  is 
the  only  one  anywhere  to  special- 
ize in  Canadian  drama,  “our  stu- 
dents log  more  hours  in  these 
rooms  than  in  the  classroom,”  he 
said. 

The  archives  allow  students  and 
scholars  to  examine  first  hand 
such  concepts  as  how  a manu- 
script evolved  from  its  first  draft, 
how  the  lighting  for  a production 
was  arranged  and  how  the  set  was 
arranged  for  a production,  he  said. 
“We’re  not  studying  things  in 
books;  we're  studying  events  that 
happened  in  time  and  space."  □ 
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Computing  moves  to  open  environment  with  Unix-based  servers 


Editor’s  note:  This  article  was 
provided  by  Ron  Elmslie,  direc- 
tor of  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services. 

U of  G is  moving  from  a VM/CMS 
mainframe-based  computing  en- 
vironment to  a distributed  and 
open  (non-proprietary)  computing 
environment.  Essentially  this 
means  that  the  computing  services 
now  provided  on  the  IBM  main- 
frame (VM/CMS)  will  be 
migrated  to  smaller,  specialized 
Unix-based  servers. 

This  direction  has  been  widely 
discussed  in  recent  months  and 
has  received  general  support  from 
the  University  computing  com- 
munity. 

Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  has  assigned 
project  leaders  to  plan  the  migra- 
tion of  each  service  to  the  Unix 
environment.  Each  leader  is 
responsible  for  service  definition, 
documentation,  user  contact  and 
training,  and  implementation. 

No  service  will  be  withdrawn 
from  VM/CMS  arbitrarily,  and 
user  schedules  will  be  considered 
as  project  plans  are  developed. 
Anyone  with  suggestions,  com- 
ments or  concerns  can  call  the  ap- 
propriate project  leader  directly  or 
call  Ron  Elmslie  at  Ext.  3466. 

Infrastructure 

The  new  computing  environ- 
ment consists  of  Unix  servers  con- 
nected to  a hierarchical  storage 
system  of  disk,  optical  and  tape 
devices.  The  storage  devices  are 
integrated  through  Epoch  Sys- 
tems software,  allowing  automat- 
ic backup  of  disk  files  to  tape. 

Automatic  migration  of  files 
among  the  three  devices  (based  on 


factors  such  as  file  size  and  time 
last  used)  is  planned  for  early 
1994.  This  will  allow  files  to  be 
automatically  placed  on  the  most 
appropriate  medium  and  will  min- 
imize the  need  to  buy  new  disk 
(expensive  storage)  in  the  future. 

Most  of  the  Unix  servers  and 
storage  devices  are  now  in  place. 
The  servers  consist  of  four 
Hewlett  Packard  (Model  735) 
computers  and  a Silicon  Graphics 
(Model  Challenge  XL)  computer 
dedicated  to  numerically  inten- 
sive computing.  The  storage 
devices  consist  of  an  Auspex  file 
server  (disk),  a Hewlett  Packard 
Optical  jukebox  and  Storagetek 
automated  cartridge  tape  units. 

The  goal  is  to  make  all  services 
available  from  individual  desktop 
computers  (whether  Apple  and 
IBM-style  computers  or  Unix 
workstations)  through  the  high- 
speed network,  Rolm  data  lines  or 
dial-in  Bell  telephone  lines. 

Computer  accounts 

A computer  account  for  the  new 
environment  will  be  available  to 
all  members  of  the  University 
community  with  a valid  U of  G 
identification  card.  Student  ac- 
counts will  be  renewed  annually. 
One  account  will  provide  access 
to  all  appropriate  services,  unlike 
the  current  system,  which  requires 
an  account  for  each  service. 

Computer  accounts  will  be 
available  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
By  September,  CCS  plans  to  have 
automatic  account  registration 
available,  which  will  simply  in- 
volve presenting  your  ID  card  to  a 
scanner. 

Access  to  services  will  initially 
be  achieved  through  a separate  log 
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on  to  the  appropriate  Unix  server, 
but  by  September,  an  automatic 
front-end  system  (a  revised  ver- 
sion of  MASLO)  will  route  users 
to  the  service  of  their  choice. 

Central  Email 

For  those  who  don’t  use  local 
area  network  (LAN)  electronic 
mail  such  as  Pegasus,  there  will  be 
a central  mail  system  available 
with  a full  function  editor 
(Pine/Pico).  This  will  be  available 
by  July  and  will  eventually 
replace  CMS  mail  and  CoSy  mail. 
Project  leader  is  Bob  Creedy,  Ext. 
2589. 

Instructional  services 

The  primary  instructional  ser- 
vices (CADRILL,  VITAL  and 
TCoSy)  will  all  be  moved  to  one 
Unix  server  by  the  end  of  August. 
In  addition,  the  current  TCoSy 
mail  function  will  be  replaced  by 
the  central  electronic  mail  system, 
providing  a full-function  mail  and 
editor  system  for  TCoSy  users. 
These  services  will  be  co-or- 
dinated by  Elizabeth  Black, 
Teaching  Support  Services,  Ext. 
2427. 

Conferencing  system 

By  July,  the  CoSy  conference 
system  will  be  moved  to  a new 
Unix  environment  and  CoSy  mail 
will  be  replaced  by  central 
electronic  mail,  providing  a full- 
function  mail  and  editor  system 
for  CoSy  users.  Implementation 
of  this  service  will  be  co-or- 
dinated by  Madge  Brochet,  Ext. 
3047. 

Data  analysis 

One  of  the  more  challenging 
tasks  is  the  migration  of  data 
analysis  products  such  as  SAS, 
SPSSx  and  BMDP.  For  most 
general-purpose  users,  the  new 
environment  will  be  Unix-based. 
For  instructional  purposes,  the 
Unix  products  will  be  combined 


with  DOS-based  personal  com- 
puter products. 

These  services  will  be  defined 
by  a team  of  faculty,  including 
Profs.  John  Liefeld,  Consumer 
Studies,  and  David  Prescott,  Eco- 
nomics. They  will  be  available  by 
September.  It’s  expected  that  the 
VM/CMS  environment  will  run  in 
parallel  until  at  least  April  30, 
1994,  to  allow  migration  to  be 
done  cautiously.  Project  leader  is 
Peter  McCaskell,  Ext.  3717. 

General  programming 

General  programming  lan- 
guages such  as  C and  Fortran  will 
be  available  on  a Unix  platform  by 
July.  Project  leader  for  this  ser- 
vice is  Len  Zaifman,  Ext.  6566. 

NOMAD  and  CMS 

As  services  migrate  from 
VM/CMS  to  the  Unix  environ- 
ment, we  expect  VM/CMS  to  es- 
sentially disappear  as  a general 
computing  environment.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  NOMAD  database 
management  system,  which  re- 
quires VM/CMS  and  provides 
support  for  numerous  applica- 
tions such  as  the  financial  report- 
ing system  and  the  University  ad- 
ministrative system. 

CCS  plans  to  downsize  the  cur- 
rent IBM  3084  mainframe  to  a 
much  smaller  IBM  4381,  which 
will  host  only  the  NOMAD-based 
applications.  No  new  NOMAD 
applications  are  planned.  Project 
leader  for  the  mainframe 
downsizing  is  Doug  Blain,  Ext. 
6475. 

New  services 

A number  of  new  services  are 
being  planned  for  the  University 
computing  community.  These  in- 
clude: 

■ Netnews:  Access  to  the  Inter- 
net equivalent  of  a bulletin 
board  system  is  expected  in 
June  or  July.  Project  leader  is 
Dave  Bruce,  Ext.  6352. 


■ Dial-in  modems:  The  Univer- 
sity’s current  28  2,400-baud 
modems  used  for  calling  in 
from  off  campus  will  be  re- 
placed with  40  14,400-baud 
self-diagnosing  modems  by 
July.  This  will  provide  addi- 
tional capacity  and  correct 
problems  with  the  current 
modems.  Project  leader  is  Don 
Genner,  Ext.  3502. 

■ Distributed  printing:  Laser 
printing  for  selected  micro- 
computer labs  through  the 
Novell  networks  will  be  imple- 
mented by  September.  This 
could  be  extended  to  depart- 
ments that  have  a laser  printer 
and  wish  to  print  directly  from 
a Unix  server  in  the  Computer 
Centre.  Project  leader  is  Don 
Genner,  Ext.  3502. 

■ Internet  access:  A system  that 
simplifies  the  use  of  Internet 
services,  including  access  to 
data,  programs,  libraries  and 
campus-wide  information  sys- 
tems at  other  universities,  will 
be  available  by  September. 
Project  leader  is  Phil  Jones, 
Ext.  6575. 

■ On-line  help:  On-line  help  for 
all  services  will  be  introduced 
between  September  and 
December.  Project  leader  is 
Sean  Reynolds,  Ext.  2141. 

■ Local  area  network  backup: 
CCS  will  strike  service-level 
agreements  with  the  LAN  ad- 
ministrator to  offer  automatic 
backup  of  selected  files  on 
LAN  servers.  Implementation 
will  depend  on  software 
availability  from  Epoch  Sys- 
tems, but  is  expected  around 
May  1994.  Project  leader  is 
Don  Genner,  Ext.  3502. 

CCS  appreciates  the  participa- 
tion and  patience  of  members  of 
the  University  community  during 
this  period  of  transition. 
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Mentoring  program 
breaks  down  barriers 
between  profs,  students 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

If  some  professors  fell  from 
their  proverbial  ivory -tower 
heights  this  year,  they  have  Sheila 
MacLeod — and  themselves  — to 
thank. 

MacLeod,  a fourth-year  biology 
student,  organized  a student  men- 
toring program  for  College  of 
Biological  Science  professors  and 
first-year  students.  Her  intent  was 
to  overcome  the  unseen  barrier 
between  the  two  groups. 

Launched  last  fall,  the  program 
has  shown  promise  as  a way  of 
putting  a friendly  face  to  what 
otherwise  might  be  a deper- 
sonalizing first-year  experience. 

“I  wanted  to  create  a situation 
where  students  could  feel  com- 
fortable to  approach  one  or  more 
faculty  members,”  says 
MacLeod,  who  notes  that  she 
didn’t  develop  a rapport  with  any 
of  her  professors  until  her  third 
year.  “What  I was  hoping  to  create 
was  a friendship  between  students 
and  professors.” 


Sheila  MacLeod  is  the  force  be- 
hind the  CBS  mentoring  program. 


During  CBS  orientation  last  fall, 
180  students  signed  up  for  the 
program’s  168  positions.  Profes- 
sors were  assigned  from  three  to 
five  students  and  were  asked  to 
meet  with  them  monthly  during 
the  first  semester. 

A follow-up  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  mentors  and  student  par- 
ticipants in  January  found  that 
more  than  half  of  the  43  students 
who  responded  met  with  their 
mentors  on  a regular  basis. 

Although  not  all  students  got 
along  with  their  mentors,  only 
four  of  the  students  — two  of 
whom  shared  a common  mentor 
— ranked  their  experience  as  a 
negative  one.  And  all  of  them  said 
they  would  recommend  the  pro- 
gram. 

Not  a gap 

“Just  knowing  one  person  on 
faculty,  it  made  me  realize . . . that 
there’s  not  this  huge  gap  between 
profs  and  students,”  says  Jon 
Gilleland,  a mentee  of  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology. 

Another  of  Middleton’s  stu- 
dents, Melanie  Sigetich,  agrees. 
“It  just  gave  you  somebody  to  talk 
to  if  you  had  a problem,”  she  says. 
“I  think  of  him  more  as  a friend 
than  a counsellor.” 

How  professors  took  up  their 
role  as  mentors  varied.  Middleton 
called  each  of  his  students  at  home 
if  they  didn’t  contact  him  in  Sep- 
tember and  also  called  them  if 
they  missed  meetings. 

Notes  MacLeod:  “Those  who 
were  the  most  successful  mentors 
would  almost  harass  their  men- 
tees.” 

Role  extends 

Later,  Middleton  invited  his  stu- 
dents to  his  home  for  dinner.  “I 
tried  to  indicate  that  my  role  ex- 
tends beyond  normal  first-year 
teaching,”  he  says  of  his  informal 
approach.  “They  became  much 
more  forthcoming  as  the  relation- 
ship progressed.” 

Other  professors  catered  to  their 
students’  needs  with  a less  asser- 
tive style,  the  questionnaire 
found,  but  with  similar  success. 
Prof.  Denis  Lynn,  Zoology, 
focused  on  providing  his  five  stu- 
dents with  program  and  career  ad- 
vice and  course  counselling. 

Lisa  Tope,  one  of  Lynn’s  men- 
tees,  says  the  mentoring  program 


Guelph  Spring  Festival 
kicks  off  May  7 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
launches  its  26th  year  May  7 
with  Wheel  of  the  World,  a 
theatrical  pageant  based  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 

Featuring  more  than  100 
young  local  performers,  the 
production  begins  at  8 p.m.  at 
Chalmers  Church  and  will  be 
repeated  May  8 and  10.  Follow- 
ing the  opening  night  perform- 
ance, there  will  be  a Canterbury 
cabaret  at  the  Loft  at  1 Carden 
St. 

The  first  week  of  the  festival 
also  features  the  Beaver/Parker 
Duo  on  violin  and  piano  May  9 
at  8 p.m.  at  Chalmers,  a reading 


by  author  Timothy  Findley 
May  13  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall,  a vocal  per- 
formance by  the  Relyeas  May 
14  at  War  Mem  Hall  and  the 
Adzido  Pan  African  Dance  En- 
semble May  15  at  8 p.m.  at  E.L. 
Fox  Auditorium. 

May  15  is  also  the  date  of  the 
annual  festival  block  party,  a 
free  community  party  featuring 
entertainment  and  activities  for 
all  ages.  It  runs  all  day  in  St. 
George’s  Square. 

For  ticket  information,  call 
the  GSF  box  office  at  821- 
7570.  □ 


In  the  thick  of  final  exams,  first-year  CBS  students,  Millan  and  Lilli  Ha  take  time  out  for  a coffee  with  their 
from  left,  Jon  Gilleland,  Melanie  Sigetich,  Tanya  Me-  mentor,  Prof.  Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology. 
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offered  her  an  accessible  resource 
person  on  campus.  “I  feel  free  to 
talk  to  him  at  any  time." 

Despite  the  kudos,  the  program 
did  go  through  some  growing 
pains  this  year,  says  MacLeod. 
Some  students  thought  the  pro- 
gram was  disorganized;  others 
said  they  failed  to  develop  a rap- 
port with  their  mentor. 

Some  faculty  simply  lectured  to 
their  students  rather  than  converse 
with  them,  she  says.  “That  was  the 
worst  — professors  who  didn’t 
relate  well  with  students.  Students 
went  to  the  first  meeting  and  never 
went  back.” 

Such  problems  have  been  ad- 
dressed in  MacLeod’s  recommen- 
dations for  next  year’s  program. 
She  says  activities  will  kick  off 
earlier  next  year,  with  an  informal 
get-together  slated  for  mentors 
and  students  the  first  week  of  clas- 
ses. In  addition,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  students  and  faculty 
will  be  more  clearly  established 
early  on. 

She  also  expects  that  professors 


who  had  difficulty  communicat- 
ing with  their  students  will  not 
sign  up  for  next  year’s  program. 

CBS  academic  program  coun- 
sellor Prof.  Fred  Ramprashad  says 
he  hopes  to  see  the  program  ex- 
pand in  the  future.  “ I’d  like  to  see 
it  as  part  and  parcel  of  faculty 
duties,”  similar  to  how  it’s  done  in 
the  British  academic  system,  he 
says. 

Ramprashad  says  the  program 
was  successful  because  it  required 
an  effort  from  students  and  faculty 


alike  and  provided  both  with  a 
reward  — a role  model  and  friend 
for  the  students  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  students  mature  for 
the  professors. 

But  there  were  other  more  subtle 
advantages  for  the  faculty,  says 
Middleton.  “Students  can  recog- 
nize that  I’m  a human  being  as 
well.  There  are  very  high  expec- 
tations of  what  we  can  do  and  will 
do.  Students  forget  that  we  have 
lives  and  families  and 
problems.’O 
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Research  report 


Agro-ecosystems  focus 
of  Green  Plan  study 


Prof.  Ron  Ball  is  using  new  technology  to  help  stamp  out  meat  fraud.  Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 


Protein  detection  system  takes 
mystery  out  of  fraudulent  meat 


by  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 

Meat  fraud  — substituting 
an  inexpensive  meat  for  a 
premium  grade  or  even  a different 
species  — can  create  serious 
credibility  problems  for  the  meat 
industry.  That’s  especially  true 
for  consumers  allergic  to  a certain 
meat  or  those  with  religious 
taboos  against  eating  it. 

But  Prof.  Ron  Bah,  Animal 
Science  and  Poultry,  has  deve- 
loped a quick,  economical  way  of 
identifying  meat  species  — pro- 
tein detection. 

Through  the  use  of  high-per- 
formance size-exclusion  chro- 
matography, myofibrillar  proteins 
of  muscle  can  be  separated  within 
30  minutes  to  determine  a par- 
ticular meat’s  origin,  says  Ball. 
This  is  a leap  ahead  of  former 
methods  because  it  can  make 
quantitative  measurements  of 
meat  contents. 

“The  importance  of  being  able  to 
identify  adulteration  in  meat  is 
clear,”  he  says.  "By  having  the 
ability  to  predict  the  type  of  meat, 
we  can  protect  consumers  and 
make  sure  they  are  receiving  ex- 
cellent products.” 

The  high-performance  chroma- 


tography system  consists  of  a 30- 
centimetre  polymer-based 
column  containing  tiny  pore-rid- 
dled beads,  into  which  a liquified 
meat  sample  is  injected.  The 
proteins  are  separated  in  the 
column  on  the  basis  of  size  and 
measured  by  their  absorption  of 
ultraviolet  light. 

Smaller-sized  pork  proteins,  for 
example,  take  a longer  route  to  the 
bottom  of  the  column,  through  its 
many  pores.  Veal  proteins,  too 
large  to  pass  through  the  pores, 
reach  the  bottom  faster  by  wind- 
ing around  the  beads. 

Ball  says  this  method  can  also 
test  samples  that  have  been  frozen 
or  cooked.  This  is  essential  be- 
cause many  samples  in  question 
— some  from  restaurants,  others 
in  storage  before  analysis  — may 
have  been  previously  handled. 

Ball  is  also  developing  a port- 
able optical  protein  scanner,  a 
piece  of  hand-held  technology 
that  can  be  passed  over  meat 
samples  to  produce  a computer 
image.  The  analyst  can  study  the 
black-and-white  image  (dark 
shades  representing  muscle, 
lighter  representing  the  fat  con- 
tent) and  estimate  the  meat’s  fat 
percentage. 

The  scanner  took  on  new 


relevance  last  year  when  the 
Canadian  beef-grading  system 
was  revised  to  include  marbling 
— the  fat  content  inside  muscle  — 
which  contributes  significantly  to 
flavor,  juiciness  and  tenderness. 
Current  methods  of  determining 
marbling  for  commercial  pur- 
poses are  subjective,  variable  and 
more  expensive,  says  Ball. 

“At  one  time  or  another, 
everyone  has  had  problems  with 
the  tenderness  or  quality  of  a meat 
product,”  he  says.  “Now  we  have 
new  technology  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of 
meat  quality  and  help  minimize 
the  number  of  bad  experiences  en- 
countered by  consumers.” 

This  research  is  funded  by  the 
Beef  Information  Centre  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 
A framework  to  evaluate  and 
improve  the  health  of  Canada’s 
agro-ecosystems  is  the  goal  of 
an  ambitious  $1 .35-million 
Green  Plan  project. 

The  co-operative  project  will 
involve  21  Canadian  re- 
searchers from  many  dis- 
ciplines, says  principal  inves- 
tigator Prof.  David  Waltner- 
Toews.  Population  Medicine. 
Co-principal  investigators  are 
University  of  Ottawa  biologist 
David  Rapport  and  Prof.  Barry 
Smit,  Geography. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  re- 
searchers will  try  to  establish  a 
protocol  for  diagnosing  health 
in  agro-ecosystems  by  selecting 
indicators  from  three  dimen- 
sions — human,  environmental 
and  economic.  An  integrated 
approach  is  needed  because 
agro-ecosystem  health  includes 
so  many  factors  relating  to  these 
three  dimensions,  Waltner- 
Toews  says.  Too  often,  ques- 
tions relating  to  these  issues  are 
looked  at  separately;  what  is 
needed  instead  is  a holistic  ap- 
proach to  assessment,  he  says. 

“We  want  to  find  what  makes 
for  a resilient,  healthy  ecosys- 
tem. We  want  to  know  if  there 
are  early  warning  signals  for 
disease.  Are  there  things  we  can 
measure,  indicators  that  will 
give  us  this  information?” 
Besides  developing  generic 
classes  of  indicators  to  charac- 
terize health  of  regional  agro- 
ecosystems, the  project  aims  to 
understand  the  relationships  of 
agro-ecosystem  health  in- 
dicators over  space  and  time 
among  the  biophysical,  human 
and  economic  dimensions,  as 
well  as  in  response  to  external 
stresses  such  as  climate  and 
technological  change.  The 


project  also  plans  to  study 
public  policy  on  agro-ecosys 
tern  health. 

Because  the  ecosystem 
“patient”  is  so  large,  a mistake 
in  solving  a problem  can  be 
catastrophic,  says  Waltner- 
Toews.  Application  of  the  tradi- 
tional medical  model,  which 
tends  to  look  for  diseases  and 
then  treat  them,  won’t  work. 
“By  the  time  an  ecosystem  is 
actually  sick,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  cost  of 
remediation.” 

A health  model,  which  iden- 
tifies what  makes  a system 
resilient  and  able  to  respond  to 
various  stresses  and  seeks  ways 
to  promote  such  resilience,  is 
more  appropriate,  he  says. 

The  project  will  draw  on 
available  data,  involve  discus- 
sion with  many  organizations 
and  government,  and  col- 
laborate with  related  projects. 
Already  involved  are  Health 
and  Welfare  Canada,  Agricul- 
ture Canada  and  Canadian 
Wildlife  Services. 

Two  main  approaches  will  be 
taken — conceptual  and  empi ri- 
cal.  A fully  integrated  concep- 
tual model  of  agro-ecosystem 
health  will  be  formed  from  the 
resource  of  expertise.  And  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a 
widely  applicable  set  of  health 
indicators  and  a broadly  rele- 
vant stress-response  frame- 
work, various  agro-ecosystems 
will  be  studied. 

Five  agro-ecosystems  in  dif- 
ferent agricultural  areas  will  in- 
itially be  examined  — three  in 
Ontario,  one  in  Alberta  and  one 
in  P.E.I.  They  were  chosen  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  his- 
torical data,  ongoing  research 
and  relevant  expertise.  □ 


Horticulture  industry  must  develop 
more  training  programs,  says  report 
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by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Canada’s  rapidly  growing  hor- 
ticulture industry  needs  to  develop 
new  training  programs  to  ensure 
its  labor  force  meets  the  demands 
of  a global  market,  says  Prof. 
Wayne  Howard,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business. 

That’s  one  of  27  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  Organizing  for 
the  Future,  recently  released  by 
Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  on  Canada’s  $3.7-billion 
horticulture  industry.  The  federal 
government  has  budgeted  more 
than  $3  million  to  fund  implemen- 
tation programs  to  ensure  the  in- 
dustry remains  competitive. 

The  industry-driven  report  was 
motivated  by  the  recognition  that 
human  resources  in  horticulture 
involve  more  than  seasonal  labor, 
says  Howard,  who  chaired  the 
study’s  national  steering  commit- 
tee. Overall,  the  report  deter- 
mined that  the  industry  must  make 
greater  use  of  technology  and  in- 
vest more  in  research,  marketing 
and  human  resources  training  to 
remain  competitive. 


“A  lot  of  commonalities  are 
being  recognized  by  the  in- 
dustry,” he  says. 

The  report  looked  at  seven  sec- 
tors — fruits,  field  vegetables, 
floriculture,  nurseries,  mush- 
rooms, potatoes  and  greenhouse 
vegetables.  Industry  growth  sec- 
tors were  identified  as  floricul- 
ture, greenhouse  vegetables  and 
mushrooms,  yet  research  and  ex- 
tension funding  are  not  well  allo- 
cated in  these  sectors,  says 
Howard.  Most  of  the  research  and 
extension  programs  are  in  the  ma- 
ture sectors  — fruits,  field 
vegetables  and  potatoes. 

Some  of  the  report’s  key  recom- 
mendations include: 

■ Management  skills  in  human 
resources,  marketing  and 
financial  management  need  to 
be  upgraded,  in  concert  with 
government  and  educational 
services.  New  courses  and 
training  materials  also  need  to 
be  updated. 

■ The  industry  should  consider 
establishing  voluntary  certifi- 
cation or  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 


■ Non-traditional  and  informal 
training  materials  should  be 
developed,  and  technical  train- 
ing modules  should  be  deve- 
loped for  specific  needs  within 
sectors. 

Some  of  the  recommendations 
involve  legislative  change.  The 
report  recommends  that  people  on 
unemployment  or  receiving  social 
assistance  be  allowed  to  take  a 
“holiday”  from  these  benefits 
during  the  busy  growing  and  har- 
vest months.  Howard  says  this 
would  ensure  a bigger  labor  pool 
for  the  industry  and  cut  down  on 
“under  the  table”  payments. 
Another  recommendation  in- 
volving overseas  labor  would 
make  the  approval  process  more 
equitable  and  timely. 

As  a result  of  the  report,  an  On- 
tario Horticulture  Human  Resour- 
ces Committee  is  being  estab- 
lished, and  similar  committees  are 
being  set  up  in  British  Columbia, 
Quebec,  the  Maritimes  and  the 
Prairies.  Howard  hopes  the  com- 
mittees will  act  as  a conduit  for 
training  programs  that  will  benefit 
the  industry  sectors.  □ 
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Talking  with  their  feet  pJ 


Animals  express 
feelings  by 
staying  put  or 
getting  out 

by  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 

Communicating  with  animals 
is  an  insurmountable  barrier 
for  many  researchers,  but  not  for 
Prof.  Ian  Duncan  — he’s  dis- 
covered they  talk  with  their  feet. 

Duncan,  director  of  the  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Animal  Welfare, 
says  animals  tell  you  how  they 
feel  about  a given  situation  by 
staying  put  or  getting  out. 

“A  general  measure  of  positive 
or  negative  feelings  is  all  that’s 
required,”  he  says.  This  measure 
is  the  basis  of  preference  testing 
— a method  through  which 
animals’  choice  of  variables  is 
determined  by  noting  their 
avoidance  from  or  attraction  to  a 
condition. 

Duncan’s  expertise  in  this  area 
has  won  him  the  1993  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals/British 
Society  of  Animal  Production 
Award  for  innovative  develop- 
ments in  animal  welfare. 

Poultry  studies 

Most  of  his  research  on  animal 
welfare  has  involved  studies  with 
poultry.  The  key  to  discovering  a 
bird’s  preferences  involves  set- 
ting up  a series  of  variables,  so  the 
animal  isn’t  making  simple 
choices  between  a more  preferred 
luxury  or  less  aversive  condition. 

Duncan  is  most  interested  in 
measuring  the  strength  of  a bird’s 
preference  by  establishing 
obstructions  — like  a weighted 
push  door  between  the  subject  and 
its  desired  condition  — which 
help  to  measure  the  bird’s  deter- 
mination to  overcome  obstacles. 

His  experiments  have  involved 
setting  up  food  on  the  other  side 
of  a blue  push  door  and  measuring 
a chicken’s  motivation  to  reach 
the  food. 

Interestingly,  the  chicken  — 
having  a keen  sense  of  color  — 
will  associate  the  color  blue  with 
food  and  work  hard  to  get  to  the 
other  side,  even  when  the  food  is 
not  in  sight. 

Duncan  says  the  push-door 
study  unveiled  different  results 
when  he  examined  the  sexual  be- 
havior of  roosters.  The  roosters 
were  determined  to  push  through 
the  door  and  court  the  hens  on  the 
other  side  — but  only  when  the 
hens  were  in  sight. 

Live  in  the  present 

“In  terms  of  sexual  behavior  in 
roosters,  it’s  a matter  of  ‘out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,”  he  says.  ‘‘This 
study  reinforced  how  most  farm 
animals  live  in  the  present  and 
how  only  immediate,  visible 
stimuli  can  motivate  them  to  work 
for  a reward.  Eating,  being  a 
necessary  activity  and  not  a 
luxury,  does  not  require  the 
visible  stimuli  that  sexual  impulse 
does.” 

Another  preference-testing  ex- 
periment was  aimed  at  determin- 
ing whether  chickens  prefer  new 
compact,  energy-efficient 


Prof.  Ian  Duncan  is  working  to  improve  the  conditions  of  poultry  on  the 
farm  by  studying  the  animals'  preferences. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


fluorescent  lighting  or  traditional 
incandescent  bulbs. 

Duncan  wondered  if  chickens 
— which,  unlike  humans,  can 
detect  the  rapid  flickering  of 
fluorescent  tubes  — were 
bothered  by  the  modem  lights. 

He  set  up  a two-room  test  cham- 
ber, one  room  lit  by  fluorescent 
tubes  and  the  other  by  incandes- 
cent bulbs,  and  monitored  the  be- 
havior of  the  birds  with  video 
cameras  for  two  days.  He  found 
that  the  flickering  did  not  bother 
the  birds.  Instead,  they  actually 
preferred  the  fluorescent  tube-lit 
rooms,  possibly  because  the  tubes 
emit  wavelengths  that  are  more 
towards  the  blue  end  of  the  color 
spectrum  than  incandescent 
bulbs. 

Duncan  says  that  to  understand 
an  animal’s  partial  avoidance  or 
preference,  it’s  important  to 
gauge  its  strength  of  preference  or 
rejection. 

Such  an  evaluation  can  be 
reached  by  seeing  what  price  the 
animal  is  willing  to  “pay”  when 
the  "cost”  is  increased. 

To  study  this,  he  limited  the 
amount  of  time  available  for 
chickens  to  perform  their  daily  ac- 
tivities by  using  intermittent  light- 
ing — a regime  of  one  hour  of 
light  and  three  hours  of  darkness. 

What  he  found  was  that  the  birds 
sped  up  their  regular  and  “luxury" 
activities  like  preening  and  dust 
bathing  and  adjusted  their  full 
repertoire  of  behavior  to  fit  it  all 
into  their  shortened  day. 

Duncan’s  research,  funded  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council,  the 


Ontario  Chicken  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  and  Ontario 
Hydro,  is  part  of  a continuing  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  conditions  of 
farm  animals  by  studying  their  be- 
havior. 

“My  long-term  research  goals 
are  connected  to  a humane  con- 
cern that  many  of  us  share:  How 
do  the  animals  feel?”  he  says. 
“Once  we  realize  what  animals 
like  and  don’t  like,  we  can  fix  the 
procedures  and  environment  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  and 
we’ll  know  the  animals  feel 
good.”  □ 


Canadian  companies 
value  self-directed, 
creative  employees 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Companies  that  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  innovation  — one  of 
the  most  difficult  skills  to  attain  — 
are  likely  to  survive  and  succeed 
tough  economic  times,  says  Prof. 
Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Innovation  is  one  of  four  areas  of 
skill  competence  identified  in  a 
long-term  study  to  match  cor- 
porate employment  needs  with 
university  graduate  skills,  recent- 
ly completed  by  Evers  and  busi- 
ness professor  James  Rush  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 

The  four  components  are: 

■ mobilizing  innovation  and 
change,  which  involves  con- 
ceptualizing and  setting  in  mo- 
tion ways  of  initiating  and 
managing  change  that  depart 
from  the  current  mode; 

■ managing  people  and  tasks,  ac- 
complished by  planning,  or- 
ganizing and  co-ordinating 
resources  and  people; 

■ communicating  effectively 
with  a variety  of  people  to 
gather,  integrate  and  convey  in- 
formation in  many  forms;  and 

■ managing  self  by  developing 
practices  and  internalizing 
routines  for  maximizing  one’s 
ability  to  deal  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  ever-changing  en- 
vironment. 

“A  lot  of  what  graduates  do  in 
corporate  work  has  to  be  self- 
directed,”  Evers  says.  “They  need 
the  ability  to  manage  themselves 
and  be  innovative.  They  have  to 
be  more  independent  than  they  ex- 
pected.” 

The  study  by  Evers  and  Rush, 
called  “Making  the  Match,"  in- 
vestigated the  skill  development 
process  of  university  students  and 
graduates  at  crucial  points  in  their 
career.  The  study  began  in  1984, 
when  the  Corporate-Higher 
Education  Forum,  a group  of 
university  presidents  and  cor- 
porate chief  executive  officers, 
commissioned  a Phase  1 report  on 
the  adequacy  of  university  educa- 
tion for  corporate  employment. 

In  Phase  2,  the  researchers 


Guelph  Transgenic 
Plant  Research 
Complex  opens  May  12 


The  Guelph  Transgenic  Plant 
Research  Complex  will  offi- 
cially open  May  12  in  the  Crop 
Science  Building. 

The  $1. 5-million,  7,000- 
square-foot  complex  will  be  a 
focal  point  for  university  and 
industry  transgenic  plant  re- 
search in  central  and  eastern 
Canada,  says  Prof.  Bryan 
McKersie,  Crop  Science,  co- 
ordinator of  the  complex. 

It  will  offer  unprecedented 
opportunities  to  safely 
develop  and  evaluate  new 
plant  varieties  developed 
through  genetic  engineering, 
he  says. 


Speakers  at  the  10  a.m. 
opening  will  include  Presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski; 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  for  research;  Nigel 
Lloyd,  director  general  of  the 
research  grants  directorate  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council; 
and  Norris  Hoag,  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  the  educa- 
tion. research  and  laboratory 
division  of  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

An  open  house  and  tours  for 
members  of  the  University 
and  local  communities  will 
run  from  1 to  3 p.m.  □ 


looked  at  five  groups  of  students 
and  graduates  over  a three-year 
period  — early  university,  pre- 
graduate,  job  entry,  job  change 
(after  five  years  of  working  ex- 
perience) and  stabilized  (after  10 
years  in  the  workforce).  They  also 
looked  at  gender  and  program  dif- 
ferences and  at  assessments  by 
corporate  management. 

In  terms  of  gender,  the  study 
found  that  women  perceive  them- 
selves to  be  better — and  are  rated 
higher  — at  communicating  than 
men.  Men  perceive  themselves  to 
be  better  — and  are  rated  higher 
— at  innovation.  No  perceptible 
gender  differences  exist  for  the 
skills  of  managing  self  and 
managing  people  and  tasks.  In- 
novation was  the  skill  deemed 
most  lacking  in  both  sexes. 

Schools  credited 

Students  and  graduates  both 
credit  on-the-job  learning  for 
most  skill  development,  but 
schools  are  credited  with  develop- 
ing oral,  written  and  technical 
skills,  and  parents  and  peers  are 
credited  for  interpersonal  and  lis- 
tening skills. 

Evers  believes  the  educational 
system  should  pay  more  attention 
to  skill  development  in  the  context 
of  classroom  teaching. 

“Teachers  are  trying  to  get  the 
content  of  their  discipline  across 
to  classes,  but  they  should  also  be 
conscious  of  the  function  of  that 
content,"  he  says. 

More  team  projects  could  be  of- 
fered in  courses  to  develop  leader- 
ship skills,  help  students  learn  to 
function  in  a team  and  lead  a team, 
he  says.  More  emphasis  on  writ- 
ten communication  and  oral 
presentation  would  help  hone 
students’  communication  skills. 

Clear  thinking 

“The  major  skill  people  can 
leam  that  affects  everything  else 
is  written  communication.  Writ- 
ing represents  clear  thinking  and 
the  ability  to  work  through  a prob- 
lem. There  is  nothing  more 
revealing  to  employers  than  slop- 
py memos  and  rambling  reports." 
The  report  recommends  that: 

■ workshops  be  given  to  faculty 
on  how  to  recognize  skill  de- 
velopment and.  where  appro- 
priate, include  it  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  student  performance; 

■ employees  be  given  self- 
management skill  training  so 
they  can  take  more  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  perform- 
ance and  their  personal  and 
career  development; 

■ students  be  made  aware  of 
these  skills  and  their  impor- 
tance in  career  development 
through  academic  orientation 
programs. 

Evers  and  Rush  are  currently 
writing  a book  focusing  on  the 
four  basic  components  of  skill 
development. 

The  Phase  2 study  was  funded 
by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  U of  G.  □ 
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Research  awards 


Prof.  Trevor  Dickinson,  En- 
gineering, has  received  $10,000 
from  Agriculture  Canada  for 
“Validation  and  Testing  of  the 
USDA  WEPP  Water  Erosion 
Model  Under  Canadian  Condi- 
tions” and  $22,450  from  Environ- 
ment Canada  to  study  “Critical 
Pollutant  Loadings  from  Trib- 
utaries and  Urban  Run-off.” 

The  Ontario  Pork  Producers 
Marketing  Board  has  provided 
$14,520  to  Prof.  Ellen  Goddard, 
Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  for  the  project  “Generic 
Advertising”  and  $9,762  to  Prof. 
Bob  Friendship,  Population 
Medicine  for  “An  Examination  of 
Byproduct  on  Non-Conventional 
Feeding  Practices  in  the  Ontario 
Swine  Industry.” 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human 
Biology,  received  $3,450  from 
the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
for  the  project  “Otitis  Media  in  an 
Iroquoian  Ossuary.”  Graduate 
student  Tamara  Varney  will  be 
working  on  the  project. 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
Animal  Breeders  (CAAB)  has 
provided  the  following  support: 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Ted  Burnside, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
for  “National  Calving  Ease 
Evaluations  Using  Animal  and 
Threshold  Models”  and 
$75,000  for  “Genetic  Evalua- 
tion Procedures  for  Conforma- 
tion and  Longevity  of  Dairy 
Sires  and  Cows.” 

■ $5,000  to  Burnside  and 
Michael  Lohuis,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  for  the  project 
“TEAM  Study.” 

■ $ 1 0,000  to  Prof.  Stan  Blecher, 
Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  for  “A  Molecular  Ap- 
proach to  Non-Invasive  Sexing 
of  Bovine  Embryos  and 
Sperm.” 

■ $6,000  to  Profs.  Jack  Dekkers 
and  John  Gibson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  and  Gerry 
Kraay  of  the  Bovine  Blood 
Typing  Laboratory  in  Sas- 
katchewan for  “Detecting 
Relationships  Between  Blood 
Types  and  Production  and 
Type  Traits  in  Canadian 
Holsteins.” 

■ $10,000  to  Dekkers  for 
“Development  of  Genetic 
Evaluations  for  Functional 
Stayability  in  Dairy  Cattle.” 

■ $3,000  to  Gibson  for  “Indices 
for  Milk  Components  to  Match 
Future  Markets.” 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Frank  Hurnik, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
for  a “Study  of  Housing  Com- 
fort in  Dairy  Cattle.” 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  Stan  Leibo, 


Biomedical  Sciences,  for  his 
work  on  “Cryomicroscopy  of 
Bovine  Spermatozoa”  and 
$10,000  to  Leibo  and  Juan 
Samper  to  study  “The  Use  of 
Bovine  Oviductal  Explants  to 
Evaluate  Membrane  Integrity 
of  Bull  Spermatozoa.” 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Richard 
Miller,  Pathology,  and  Louise 
Ruhnke  of  OMAF  for  their 
work  on  “Ureaplasma  Con- 
tamination of  Bovine  Semen 
and  Pathogenesis  of  Ureaplas- 
ma.” 

■ $20,000  to  Prof.  Larry 
Schaeffer,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  “Interim  Within 
Herd  Genetic  Evaluations 
After  Each  Test  Day”  and 
$15,000  for  the  project 
“Problems  with  Animals 
Models.” 

■ $7,000  to  Prof.  Alan 
Wildeman  and  postdoctoral 
fellow  Leslie  MacLaren,  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics, 
for  “Molecular  Analysis  of  Ex- 
tracellular Matrix  Receptor  (In- 
tegrins)  in  Bovine  Embryos.” 

■ $7,000  to  Prof.  Mary  Buhr, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
for  “Controlling  Sperm  Cal- 
cium Naturally.”  This  project 
has  also  received  $40, 1 25  from 
NSERC  and  $20,000  from 
Semex  Canada. 

OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund  awarded 
$4,000  to  Prof.  Brenda  Bonnett, 
Population  Medicine,  to  study 
“Diagnosis  Rates  of  Canine  and 
Feline  Neoplasia  in  the  Patient 
Populations  of  Veterinary  Prac- 
tices in  Southwestern  Ontario” 
and  $5,000  to  Prof.  Michael 
O’Grady,  Clinical  Studies,  for 
“Evaluation  of  the  Neurohumeral 
Response  to  Exercise,  Heart-Rate 
Variability  and  Stress  Echocar- 
diography as  Predictors  of  Occult 
Dilated  Cardiomyopathy.” 

Prof.  Richard  Corsi,  School  of 
Engineering,  was  awarded 
$80,000  by  Canadian  Petroleum 
for  his  work  on  “Enhanced 
Biofiltration  of  Waste  off  Gas 
Streams.” 

The  Manufacturing  Research 
Corporation  of  Ontario  has 
provided  $251,600  to  Prof.  Val 
Davidson,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, (with  a subcontract  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  AI  Solutions)  for 
“Development  of  Quality-Driven 
Process  Control  System  for  Food 
Process.” 

Prof.  Andrew  Gordon,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  was 
awarded  $21 ,000  by  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  for  his  work 
on  “Site  Index  Curves  for  Red 
Spruce  in  Site  Regions  5E  and  6E, 


Ontario.” 

Agriculture  Canada  has 
provided  Prof.  Michael  Moss, 
Land  Resource  Science,  with 
$20,000  for  a “Literature  Search 
on  Manure/Nutrient  Manage- 
ment.” 

Prof.  David  Hume,  Crop 
Science,  received  $15,000  from 
the  Canola  Council  of  Canada  for 
“Reduction  of  Stress  and  Disease 
in  Canola  Using  Triazoles.” 

The  Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  has  awarded  Prof. 
Joseph  Lam,  Microbiology, 
$180,000  for  his  work  on 
“Molecular  Biology  of  A-band 
Common  Antigen  Lipopolysac- 
charide  of  Pseudomonas  Aeru- 
ginosa." The  foundation  also 
awarded  $15,295  to  Lam’s  stu- 
dent Heather  Currie. 

Architel  Systems  Corp.  has 
awarded  Prof.  Scott  MacKenzie, 
Computing  and  Information 
Science,  $81,585  to  develop 
“Hand-Held  Computing  Systems 
for  the  Mobile  User.” 

Prof.  Laura  Nagy,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  received  $34,000  from 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical 
Research  Foundation  for 
“Ethanol  Regulation  of  cAMP 
Signal  Transduction  in  Cultured 
Hepatocytes.”  She  also  received 
$30,000  from  the  International 
Life  Sciences  Institute  of  North 
America  for  “cAMP  Signal 
Transduction  in  Protein  Energy 
Malnutrition:  Regulation  of 
Gluthathione  Metabolism.” 

The  Ministry  of  Tourism  and 
Recreation  has  awarded  Prof. 
Don  Reid,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
with  $50,000  for  “A  Study  to  Es- 
tablish a Pilot  Rural  Vacations 
Program  in  Ontario.” 

Forestry  Canada-NODA  has 
provided  $363,680  ($126,480 
plus  $237,200  in  kind)  to  Prof. 
Gerry  Stephenson,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  for  “The  Develop- 
ment of  Bialaphos  and  Glufo- 
sinate-Ammonium  As  Silvicul- 
tural Herbicides”  and  $ 1 26,000  to 
Prof.  John  Sutton,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  to  study  “Alternative 
Biological  and  Biorational  Con- 
trol of  Botrytis  Grey  Mould  In 
Containerized  Conifer  Stock.” 

Stephenson  also  received 
$20,985  from  the  Canadian  Net- 
work of  Toxicology  Centres  for  a 
“Bioassay  for  Chemical  Effects 
on  Rooted  Aquatic  Plants.” 

Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  has  been 
awarded  $94,600  by  Environment 
Canada  for  “Design,  Develop- 
ment and  On-Site  Construction  of 
a Field  Microcosm.”  □ 


The 

Cutten  Club 

invites  applications  for  family  & Individual 
memberships  for 

Golf  ♦ Tennis  ♦ Squash  ♦ Social  and  Business 

The  advantages  of  membership  in  our  62  year  old 
country  club  are  many.  A traditional  country  club  in  the 
truest  sense,  we  offer  a complete  social  calendar, 
comfort  and  elegance  for  relaxation  and  socializing, 
superior  dining  and  a breathtaking  view  of  the  city  from 
our  spacious  patio. 

Please  contact: 

ANITA  GOODMAN 
General  Manager  and  Secretary 

824-2650 


Research  Stations  manager 
George  Robinson,  right,  gives  a 
hand  to  equipment  contractor  Earl 
Horst,  top,  and  his  crew  at  the 
Arkell  Research  Station  as  they 


install  a new  auger  in  the  feed- 
receiving leg  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  grain  movement  into 
the  storage  area. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay 


Research  stations  spruce  up 
with  job  creation  funding 


George  Robinson,  manager  of  the 
U of  G Research  Stations,  knows 
the  value  of  the  Ontario  Jobs  Crea- 
tion Program.  In  January  1 993,  the 
program  provided  $600,000  to  do 
repairs,  replacements  and  main- 
tenance across  departments  at  all 
the  research  farms.  The  work  was 
completed  March  31. 

At  the  Arkell  Research  Station, 
the  funds  were  translated  into  new 
sheds  and  improved  flooring  in 
the  swine  unit.  At  Elora,  they  were 
used  to  introduce  natural  ven- 
tilization  in  the  dairy  unit  and  to 
improve  tile  drainage.  Other  im- 


provements include  building 
chemical  storage  facilities  to  meet 
current  standards  and  installing 
new  windows,  doors  and  insula- 
tion to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion. 

“These  improvements  have 
brought  us  more  up  to  date  with 
current  management  and  modem 
practices  in  agriculture,”  says 
Robinson. 

“More  importantly,  they  address 
animal-care  concerns  and  im- 
prove the  working  environment 
for  employees  of  the  stations.”  □ 


European  partnerships  funded 


As  part  of  the  Going  Global  in- 
itiative launched  in  1989  by  the 
Canadian  government.  External 
Affairs  and  International  Trade 
Canada  is  providing  support  for 
Canadian  universities  to  stimu- 
late scientific  and  technological 
co-operation  with  Western 
Europe. 

A single  contribution  of  up  to 
$5,000  is  available  to  cover  in- 
ternational travel  and  related 


expenses.  These  funds  are  in- 
tended to  allow  university  re- 
searchers to  explore  or  establish 
new  joint  research  and  technol- 
ogy development  projects  with 
European  partners. 

Application  deadline  is  May 
27.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able at  the  Office  of  Research  in 
the  Reynolds  Building.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext. 
2557.  □ 


Mother's  Day  . . . 

♦ Spices  & herbs,  cite  & vinegars 

♦ Gourmet  Coffee  Beans  & Teas 

♦ Root  ham's  Preserves  ♦ Spices 
Mixes  from  The  Orange  Crate 

♦ Patak's  Products  ♦ No.  817 
Elephant  Brand  Basmati  Rice  ♦ Cajan 

Creole  "Hot"  Nuts  ♦ Window 
gardens  ♦ Books  ♦ Bodums 
45  Cork  Street  £ Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

TAKE  OUT  COFFEE , TEA  & MUFFINS 
Men  -Thurs,  9-5-.30  ♦ Fti.  9-9  ♦ S*t  9-5 
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Public  vote 
earns  artist 
commission 

by  Maurice  Oishi 

University  Communications 

A row  of  sparse,  symmetrical  ar- 
ches that  Department  of  Fine  Art 
instructor  Reinhold  Reitzenstein 
hopes  is  simultaneously  accessible 
to  the  uninitiated  and  artistically 
engaging  has  won  him  a $40,000 
commission  from  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario’s  McIntosh 
Gallery. 

The  sculpture,  entitled  Western 
Pergola , will  be  the  second  piece 
of  artwork  on  the  grounds  of  the 
gallery  and  the  first  to  grace  the 
front  of  the  building.  Yet  what 
made  the  commission  personally 
gratifying  to  Reitzenstein  was  that 
the  selection  process  for  the  com- 
mission made  it  truly  a work  of 
public  art.  The  final  choice  was 
made  by  members  of  the  public 
rather  than  a panel  of  experts. 

Five  finalists 

A selection  committee  pared 
down  the  field  of  55  applications 
to  five.  Gallery  director  Arlene 
Kennedy  says  that  in  selecting  the 
finalists,  “we  wanted  to  avoid  the 
idea  of  ‘plop  art,”’  referring  to  art 
produced  without  concern  for  the 
specifics  of  the  artwork’s  site. 

Four  artists  eventually  created 
models  of  their  works  for  exhibit 
in  the  gallery.  Afterwards,  gallery 
patrons  had  a month  to  vote  for 
theiffavorite  design. 

The  public  nature  of  the  com- 
petition was  both  “interesting  and 
terrifying”  to  Reitzenstein. 
Whereas  critics  are  generally  the 
only  people  who  voice  an  opinion 
within  symphony  halls  and  gal- 
leiy  walls,  “the  minute  you  go  into 
public  space,  everyone  is  an  ex- 
pert.” 

His  pergola  will  span  a 25-foot 
length  of  walkway  and  will  con- 
sist of  five  steel  arches  in  what  he 
calls  a neo-gothic  style  — a refer- 
ence to  the  slightly  pointed  shape 
of  the  arches.  The  10-foot-high 
arches  will  initially  be  unadorned 
except  for  the  end  pieces,  which 
will  be  laced  with  twisting  cast- 
bronze  grapevines.  The  three  mid- 
dle arches  will  have  wisteria 
planted  at  their  bases.  With  time, 
the  prolific,  fragrant  vines  should 
nearly  obscure  the  arches. 

Physical  contact 

In  designing  the  work, 
Reitzenstein  considered  the 
demands  of  the  audience.  “When 
I work  outdoors,  it’s  important  for 
me  to  design  an  object  where 
people  have  physical  and  concep- 
tual contact  with  it.” 

He  envisions  the  monument  as 
offering  a moment  of  respite  be- 
tween classes  for  those  who  walk 
through  the  pergola. 

Features  of  the  monument  will 
help  integrate  it  with  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  proportions  of 
the  arches  will  be  identical  to 
those  of  a doorframe  of  a nearby 
building.  And  the  vines  are  typical 
of  the  brick-clad  buildings  on  the 
campus. 

Concurrent  with  the  installation 
between  May  6 and  June  20,  an 
exhibit  of  Reitzenstein’s  works 
and  a video  showing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  monument  will  be  fea- 
tured at  the  McIntosh  Gallery.  □ 


He’s  been  here  through  all  kinds  of  weather 


Prof.  Murray  Brown  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

He’s  not  a historian,  but  for 
Prof.  Murray  Brown  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  the  enduring  cords  of  the 
past  seem  to  run  through  his  life, 
both  scientific  and  personal. 

Brown’s  forte  in  a 27-year 
career  in  agrometeorology  has 
been  teasing  out  the  threads  of 
truth  from  heaps  of  scientific  data 
— some  of  it  three  decades  old 
and  ancient  by  a scientist’s 
chronometer  — compiling  an  al- 
manac that  has  affected  most 
farmers  in  Ontario.  But  with  his 
retirement  party  two  weeks  be- 
hind him,  the  ties  that  link  him  to 
the  past  won’t  likely  encumber 
him  as  he  moves  forward. 

On  a personal  level,  history  also 
caught  up  with  Brown  recently 
when  he  married  a women  he  first 
met  more  than  35  years  ago.  Una 
was  married  to  one  of  Brown’s 
undergraduate  OAC  classmates 
who  died  10  years  ago.  Brown’s 
first  wife  died  five  years  ago. 
Now,  with  retirement  plans  of 
travel  only  loosely  formulated, 
he’s  acquainting  himself  with  six 
step-daughters,  bringing  his  fami- 
ly to  a total  of  nine  children,  and 
establishing  himself  in  his  new 
home  in  Cambridge. 

Reclining  into  retirement  isn’t 
high  on  Brown’s  list  of  priorities. 
Once  he  completes  the  series  of 
reports  on  his  desk,  he  hopes  to 
establish  himself  as  a consultant. 
No  doubt  he’ll  be  in  demand. 

Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  a col- 
league of  Brown’s  since  1966, 
refers  to  him  as  the  “guru  of 
climatology  here  in  Ontario.” 
Among  the  cadre  of  agronomists 


Heavy  metals  in  rice 

University  of  Winnipeg  professor 
Eva  Pip  has  won  the  Rockefeller 
Biotechnology  International 
Award  for  research  that  identifies 
heavy  metals  in  wild  rice.  Pip 
found  that  wild  rice  harvested  near 
smelters  contains  high  amounts  of 
copper  from  aerial  fallout.  She 
also  found  that  the  highest  grade  of 
rice  had  the  most  lead.  Although 
the  amounts  are  not  considered 
toxic,  they  point  out  that  environ- 
mental contamination  is  evident 
even  in  seemingly  pristine  wilder- 
ness. 

One-stop  deposit 

Trent  University  is  testing  a new 
system  of  depositing  payroll 
cheques  into  personal  accounts.  In 
the  past,  the  finance  office  sent 
cheques  to  125  institutions  where 
employees  have  accounts.  Now,  it 
will  transfer  a lump  sum  electroni- 
cally to  the  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Commerce,  which  will  in 


who  came  together  during  the 
1960s,  says  Gillespie,  it  was 
Brown  who  linked  agronomy 
with  meteorology.  (Brown,  in 
fact,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Agro- 
meteorology.) 

When  Gillespie  first  came  to  U 
of  G,  “there’s  no  question  that  I 
had  little  knowledge  of  using 
climatic  data,”  he  says.  “It’s  cer- 
tainly been  good  for  me  to  see  the 
master  at  work.” 

That  work  has  affected  most  of 


turn  transfer  funds  to  the  other 
financial  institutions. 

First  year  revisited 

Memorial  University  is  reviewing 
its  first-year  academic  experience 
to  remove  duplication  of  ad- 
ministrative activities  and  ser- 
vices. Issues  to  be  addressed 
include  whether  students  should 
be  allowed  to  register  directly  in  a 
specific  faculty  or  whether  they 
should  have  to  take  general  studies 
in  first  year  and  sign  up  for  special- 
ties in  second  year.  Vice-president 
Jaap  Tuinman  says  the  review  is 
not  a cost-cutting  measure  but  a 
way  to  offer  better  service. 

Chemistry  co-operation 

Brock  University  and  Mohawk 
College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology have  signed  an  agreement 
for  a three-year  pilot  program  link- 
ing their  chemistry  faculties. 
Under  the  agreement.  Brock  will 
admit  graduates  of  Mohawk’s 
chemical  engineering  technology 


the  farmers  in  Ontario.  Brown’s 
seminal  research  on  com  heat 
units,  completed  while  at  the  On- 
tario Research  Foundation  in  the 
1950s  and  early  ’60s,  has  become 
the  definitive  authority  for 
farmers  concerned  about  which 
cultivars  will  grow  best  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  province. 

His  research,  culled  from 
decades  of  weather  reports  and  the 
effect  of  climate  on  crop  growth, 
has  helped  farmers  overcome  the 
ravages  of  inclement  weather. 


program  to  its  honors  B.Sc.  pro- 
gram in  chemistry  with  nine 
credits  in  advanced  standing. 

Links  with  colleges 

Memorial  University  is  offering 
first-year  programs  through 
Gander  and  Clarenville  colleges. 
Newfoundland  has  agreed  to  fund 
the  college  expansions,  but  has  yet 
to  agree  to  pay  for  the  university’s 
costs  for  providing  faculty,  stu- 
dent advising,  registration  and 
financial  services. 


“What  has  driven  me  in  my 
career  is  to  put  something  to  use 

— be  it  soil  or  climate  — to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  farmers,” 
he  says. 

Despite  the  number  crunching 
integral  to  his  work.  Brown  has 
yet  to  learn  how  to  use  a com- 
puter. Is  the  new  technology 
daunting?  "Rather  than  intimidat- 
ing, it’s  tantalizing,”  he  says.  “I 
think  some  of  us  are  hesitant  and 
prefer  to  stay  with  old  ways.” 

The  old  ways  seem  to  have 
proven  reliable.  Currently,  a 
report  he’s  completing  for  the  On- 
tario Crop  Insurance  Commission 

— one  that  would  establish  in- 
surance to  cover  the  hay  crop  in 
case  of  wet  weather  after  cutting 

— has  its  foundation  in  a scien- 
tific paper  published  in  1961. 

“If  I’m  strong  at  any  one  thing,” 
says  Brown,  "I  think  it’s  an  ability 
to  synthesize  information.  New 
things  and  technology  — they 
work  for  some  — but  I think  I’m 
strongest  at  tapping  into  informa- 
tion and  tying  it  together.” 

Although  his  colleagues  would 
laud  his  credentials  as  a re- 
searcher, inevitably  the  word 
“nice"  is  associated  with  Brown's 
name.  Long-time  colleague  Prof. 
Ken  King,  another  of  his  OAC 
classmates,  says  Brown  has  al- 
ways been  considerate  and  help- 
ful to  both  his  students  and  col- 
leagues. He’s  also  been  a strong 
supporter  of  the  University.  King 
cites  Brown’s  involvement  in  the 
OAC  Alumni  Association  and  his 
fund-raising  activities  as  ex- 
amples of  his  loyalty  to  the  cam- 
pus. O 


U of  G still  sends  70  pier  cent  of 
its  recyclable  waste  to  landfill. 
You  can  stop  this  waste  of  land- 
fill space.  Unsure  about  what  to 
recycle?  Call  Ext.  2054.  □ 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 

Serving  Guelph  and  the  Community  since  1963 

Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph  ♦ 824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 
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Spring  Cleaning? 

Let  us  do  your  carpets. 

♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

the  total  cleaning  servi 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulion 
At  your  service! 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 
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Community 


Classifieds 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581. 


For  sale 

Annual  garage  sale  of  Unitarian  Fel- 
lowship, York  Road  at  Harris  Street, 
May  8,  9 a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

1982  Mazda  626,  two-door,  five- 
speed,  four-cylinder,  1 60,000  km,  767- 
1198. 

1990  Toyota  Camry  wagon  LE  V6, 
all-powered,  tinted  glass,  automatic, 
AM/FM  cassette,  excellent  condition, 
823-0528  after  6 p.m. 

Brown  vinyl  recllner  chair,  excellent 
condition,  836-9147  evenings. 

Truck  cap,  short  box  compact,  front 
and  side  slider  screens,  824-9696  eve- 
ning. 

1990  horse  half  Arab.  bay.  15.22 
hands,  gelding,  trained  western  and 
English;  western  and  English  tack,  Ext. 
4309  or  763-8072. 


For  rent 

Four-bedroom  executive  townhouse, 
central  location,  1 1/2  baths,  finished 
basement,  appliances,  parking,  cable, 
$950  a month,  one  month's  free  rent, 
821-7574. 

Four-bedroom  lurnlshed  semi,  two 
four-piece  baths,  quiet  area,  close  to 
schools  and  park,  July  1993  to  July 


1994,  $1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  4033  or  821-5314. 

One-bedroom  mobile  home  on 
campground  on  quiet  inland  lake,  near 
Lake  Huron,  suitable  for  one  or  two 
adults,  microwave,  color  television, 
VCR,  large  deck,  laundry,  no  pets, 
non-smokers,  763-1236. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  home, 
finished  basement  with  family  room, 
south-facing  deck,  large  garden,  close 
to  schools  and  parks,  July  8 to  June 
30, 1 994,  $1 ,1 00  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  3054  or  763-3036. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  waterfront 
cottage  on  Bruce  Peninsula  on  Lake 
Huron  side,  large  living  room  with 
fireplace,  July  and  August,  Ext.  6002 
or  824-2620,  Ext.  656. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  for  June,  July 
and  August,  reasonable,  Ext.  6181  or 
824-5878  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  on 
Miller  Lake  on  Bruce  Peninsula,  July 
and  August,  Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 


(farden  (Designs 
and  (More 

• Urban  and  Country  Gardens 
■ Naturalized  Landscapes 
■ Garden  Restoration 

Brad  Peterson 
Landscape  Architect 
; Guelph 

>3-6199 


Wanted 


Men's  bicycle,  preferably  three-speed, 
reasonable  condition  and  price,  763- 
1236. 

Bookshelf,  good  condition,  preferably 
19  inches  deep,  Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  apartment/ 
condo/lownhouse,  Aug.  1 to  Dec.  31, 
1993,  for  visiting  Australian  scientist 
and  wife,  Ext.  6002  or  824-2620,  Ext. 
656. 


GREAT  LOCATION! 
Good  Investment!  Great  Price! 

This  two-bedroom  brick  bungalow  in 
the  General  Hospital  area  is  a must 
see.  Large  open  concept  living  room 
with  woodstove.  No  wax  flooring  in  the 
kitchen  with  pine  accents.  Carpeted 
sun  porch,  private  deck.  Low  main- 
tenance exterior  with  double  driveway. 
Call  821-1893  or  836-1072  and 
ask  for  George  McVIcker 


CONGRATULATIONS! 

Don't  for  gel  to  send  a card  from  the  Olde  Paper  Mill. 

The 

767-6027  Oldt  Paper  Mitt  767„6027 

Off  the  Square  on  the  Baker  Street  Walkway  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
k Easy  1 Hour  Free  Parking  in  Baker  Street  Parking  Lot  f 


MORTGAGE  SEMINAR 

Learn  all  you  need  to  know! 

« ■ > -|  rv  Free  admission 

IV1 A I 1 y Space  limited.  Call 

7-9  p.m.  822-1072 

FSjJT'1  W 7 Guelph  & Wellington 
LWiMW  Credit  Union 


Library  hours 

McLaughlin  Library 

Building  hours 

General  reference 

Subject  reference 

May  10  to  Aug.  14 
Monday  to  Thursday 

8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Friday 

8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Weekends/holidays 

Noon  to  10  p.m. 

None 

None 

Aug.  15  to  Sept.  6 
Monday  to  Friday 

8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Weekends/Labor  Day 

Noon  to  5 p.m. 

None 

None 

Veterinary  science  section 

May  10  to  Aug.  14 
Monday  to  Thursday 

8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Friday 

8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Weekends 

Noon  to  5 p.m. 

None 

Holidays 

Aug.  15  to  Sept  6 

Closed 

None 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Monday  to  Friday 

8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Weekends/Labor  Day 

Closed 

None 

Tour  caters  to  wine  lovers , gourmets 


Eat,  drink  and  be  merry!  This 
familiar  adage  is  an  appropriate 
slogan  for  a new  U of  G travel 
program  that  offers  a gourmet  and 
wine  lover’s  tour  of  France  and 
Belgium. 

University  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment has  enlisted  the  help  of 
HAFA  professor  Jacques  Pauwels 
to  plan  and  escort  the  nine-day 
tour,  which  leaves  Oct.  8. 

A native  of  Belgium,  Pauwels 
teaches  French  wine  history  at 
Guelph  and  is  involved  in  a family 
business  that  organizes  educa- 
tional tours.  His  background  in 
history  and  his  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  Belgian  and  French 
culinary  scenes  will  ensure  a uni- 
que experience  for  tour  par- 
ticipants, says  Rosemary  Clark, 
director  of  advancement  pro- 
grams. 

Cost  is  $2,100  per  person,  based 
on  double  occupancy,  with  book- 


ings due  May  31. 

On  May  28,  Alumni  House  will 
host  an  evening  presentation  and 
wine  tasting  to  allow  members  of 
the  University  community  to 
learn  more  about  this  educational 
tour.  To  reserve  a spot  at  the  wine 
tasting,  call  Clark  at  Ext.  6534. 

UA&D  is  also  offering  a sum- 


mer cruise  called  “The  Seas  of 
Ulysses  and  the  Black  Sea,”  to  be 
led  by  Chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander  and  his  wife,  Yvonne. 
Scheduled  to  depart  July  25,  the 
cruise  will  spend  12  days  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Group  rates  for 
staterooms  aboard  the  Royal 
Odyssey  begin  at  $3,800.  □ 


Talks  focus  on  travel,  exotic  food 


Travel  and  exotic  foods  are  the 
themes  of  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Guelph  branch  of  the  Mac-FACS 
Alumni  Association  May  12  at  6 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  will 
feature  a “tour  of  ethnic  cuisine” 
with  Ingrid  Von  Cube,  owner  of 
Appetizingly  Yours  Catering  in 
Moffat.  She  will  serve  a variety  of 
dishes  and  explain  their  ethnic 
origins  and  ingredients. 

Following  the  dinner,  Fran 


McKay,  president  of  VIP  Travel 
Inc.  in  Kitchener,  will  talk  about 
“Travelling  Smart.”  She  will  pro- 
vide tips  based  on  her  years  of 
travelling  in  Europe,  Australia, 
China,  Hong  Kong,  the  Carib- 
bean, Thailand  and  Singapore. 

Cost  per  person  for  the  evening 
is  $20  for  members,  $24  for  non- 
members. Reservations  are  re- 
quired by  May  7.  To  reserve,  call 
Ext.  6534.  □ 


Human  Resources  report 


Appointments 

Ann  Hollings  has  been  appointed 
systems  and  analysis  co-ordinator 
with  the  Student-Environment 
Study  Group. 

Howard  Spring  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 

763-6436 

LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  S summer 
accommodation  in  University  ot  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Momhly  Rales  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newty  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/Tourist  T ravellers 
Cascotl  Property  Managemenl  Services  Inc. 

51 9-856-441 2 OI  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


II  the  Thought  of  Selling  Your  Home  or  Buying 
Another  One  in  1993  Gives  You  a Headache . . . 

. . . Take  two  aspirins  and 
call  me  in  the  morning.  ’ 

Gia  Lucchetta-Jurus  B.A. 

763-2222 

Royal  City  Realty  Limited 
1474  Gordon  St.  S.,  Guelph  N1 H 6H9^s 
(4  km.  south  of  the  University)  - ■ 

*The  Right  Prescription 
for  Success 


$111,900  Super  starter/income 

• two-storey  brick  • 3 bedrooms  up 

• main  floor  laundry  • separate  dining 
room  • eat-in  kitchen  • yard  parking 

• bachelor  apartment  down 
$174,900  Nearly  an  acre 

• bungalow  on  huge  lot  • new  gas 
furnace  • country  kitchen  with  walk- 
out to  party-size  deck  • family  room 

with  gas  fireplace  • in  city's  south  end 
$249,900  The  best  of  country 
• 5 acres  • 2 ponds  • stream 

• Arkell/Eden  Mills  • country  kitchen 

• adjoining  family  room  with 
woodstove  and  walk-out  to  huge  deck 

• master  with  ensuite  • loft  • games 
room  • rec  room  • formal  living  and 

dining  rooms 

$319,000  Century  stone  tarm 

• on  63  1/2  acres  near  Arkell  • 1 690 
stone  barn  plus  large  barn  • 3 car 

garage  • pond  • bush  • picturesque 
setting  • a rare  gem  at  this 
price  in  this  area 
Call 

BONNIE  MULLEN  837-1300 

representing 

RE/MAX  reality  specialists  Inc. 


ment  of  Music. 

Kelly  Wilson  has  been  ap- 
pointed program  manager  in  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

Retirements 

Ron  McCormick,  director  of 
Security  Services,  has  retired  after 
26  years  with  the  University. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  April  30,  the  following  op- 
portunities were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 
Pharmacy  Technician,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital,  tem- 
porary leave  from  July  5 to  March 
4/1994.  Normal  hiring  range; 
$13.17  to  $14.71  an  hour. 
Agricultural  Assistant,  Central 
Animal  Facility,  Animal-Care 
Services,  temporary  full-time 
from  May  25  to  June  4, 1994.  Nor- 
mal hiring  range:  $ 1 1 .90  to  $ 1 3.28 
an  hour,  subject  to  review. 
Research  Technician,  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology, 
temporary  full-time  for  one  year. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $16.97  to 
$18.95  an  hour,  subject  to  review. 
Revenue  Clerk,  Revenue  Con- 
trol. Salary  range:  $13.17  mini- 
mum; $16.46  job  rate  (Level  5); 
$19.76  maximum,  subject  to 
review.  □ 


Wanted: 

Arboretum 

volunteers 

The  Arboretum  is  looking  for 
volunteers  for  a variety  of 
tasks,  ranging  from  working 
alongside  staff  on  weekends  at 
the  nature  centre  to  repainting  a 
three-dimensional  map  of  the 
facility. 

Volunteers  are  also  needed  to 
assist  with  the  Junior  Natur- 
alists’ program,  to  help  plant 
and  maintain  the  collections,  to 
do  library  research  and  provide 
filing  support,  to  organize  the 
Arboretum’s  slide  collection 
and  to  collect  and  file 
newspaper  clippings. 

On  May  1 1,  Arboretum  staff 
will  hold  an  information  night 
to  describe  their  volunteer 
programs  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions. The  session  begins  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  Arboretum 
Centre.O 
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Notices 


Calendar 


Bereavement  group 

The  Campus  Ministry  will  run  a 
six-session  bereavement  sup- 
port group  Mondays  from  5:30 
to  7 p.m.,  beginning  May  17. 
Open  to  any  University  student 
or  employee  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  death  of  a loved 
one,  the  group  will  offer  par- 
ticipants a chance  to  learn  about 
the  stages  of  grief  and  to  work 
through  personal  grief  in  a sup- 
portive context.  To  register,  call 
Rev.  Lucy  Reid  at  Ext.  2390. 

Safety  study 

Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello, 
Psychology,  is  looking  for 
children  to  participate  in  a study 
on  how  siblings  influence  each 
other  in  decisions  about  safety. 
If  you  have  two  boys  or  two 
girls,  one  in  Grade  2 or  3 and  the 
other  in  Grade  5 or  6,  call  Ext. 
3086  for  more  information. 

Economically  speaking 

Rolf  Fare  and  Shawna 
Grosskopf  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Illinois  will  give  two 
talks  on  campus  this  week, 
sponsored  by  the  departments  of 
Economics  and  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business.  They 
will  speak  on  “Derivation  of 
Shadow  Prices  for  Undesirable 
Outputs:  A Distance  Function 
Approach”  May  5 at  3:10  p.m. 
in  Room  228  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  On  May  6,  they  will 
discuss  “Productivity  and 
Quality  Changes  in  Swedish 
Pharmacies”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  234. 

Faculty  Club  art 

“Art  for  the  Merry,  Merry 
Month  of  May,”  an  exhibit  by 
artist  Hilary  Slater  and  photog- 
rapher Patricia  White,  is  at  the 
Faculty  Club  until  May  28. 

A career  move 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association 
is  offering  a career-planning 
weekend  workshop  May  28  to 
30  for  people  seeking  to  change 
their  vocational  direction.  The 
session  will  be  led  by  staff  from 
the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre.  Cost  is  $225. 
Registrants  must  attend  a 
pretesting  session  May  13  at  7 
p.m.  For  more  information,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext. 
3956. 

Food  industry  talks 

Durham  College  and  U of  G are 
sponsoring  two  professional 
development  programs  in 
Toronto  for  members  of  the 
food  industry.  On  May  18,  a 
one-day  seminar  will  explore 
hazard  analysis  critical  control 
points.  On  June  14,  the  topic  is 
product  labelling,  covering  such 
issues  as  labelling  regulations, 
nutritional  testing  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  U.S.  and 
Canadian  legislation.  Cost  of 
each  seminar  is  $295.  For  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  Ext.  3956. 

Hit  the  road 

The  U of  G Cycling  Club  has  an 
extensive  schedule  of  on-  and 
off-road  bicycle  excursions 
scheduled  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer for  both  novice  and  ex- 
perienced riders.  Membership 
in  the  club  is  $10  general,  $8  for 
students.  For  more  information, 
call  David  or  Maggie  Laidlaw  at 
837-1732. 


A flowery  walk 

Naturalist  Steven  Aboud  leads  a 
tour  of  the  Arboretum’s  spring 
flowers  May  19  at  7 p.m.  To 
register  for  this  family  event, 
call  Ext.  2113  by  May  14.  For 
adults,  a similar  tour  is  slated  for 
May  26.  Register  by  May  21. 

Save  your  heart 

University  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment’s office  of  advance- 
ment programs  has  produced  a 
self-help  video  on  preventing 
heart  disease,  based  on  a lecture 
by  Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences.  The  video  dis- 
cusses Holub’ s research  on  the 
effects  of  nutrition  on  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  the  bene- 
fits of  Omega-3  fatty  acids 
found  in  fish.  The  video  is  avail- 
able for  $19.95.  Call  Ext.  6534 
for  details. 

Summer  bank  hours 

From  May  17  to  Aug.  6,  the 
CIBC  service  desk  in  the 
University  Centre  will  be  open 
Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  There  will  be  no  counter 
service  from  Aug.  9 to  27.  Nor- 
mal hours  of  1 1 a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  resume 
Aug.  30. 

Address  your  stress 
The  Stress  Management  and 
High-Performance  Clinic  will 
offer  two  courses  on  relaxation 
skills  this  spring.  A 12-session 
course  running  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  8 to  9 p.m. 
begins  May  17.  Cost  is  $110 
general,  $40  for  students.  An 
advanced  six-session  class 
focusing  on  biofeedback  tech- 
niques runs  Wednesdays  from 
7:30  to  9 p.m.  beginning  May 
19.  Cost  is  $208.  Registration 
forms  are  available  at  the  Con- 
nection Desk  on  Level  3 of  the 
University  Centre  or  by  calling 
Ext.  2662. 

Tennis,  anyone? 

The  Tennis  Club  will  have  an 
information  booth  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard 
May  6 from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
for  anyone  interested  in  joining 
the  club.  On  May  10,  the  club 
will  hold  a general  meeting  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  Room  202  of  the 
Athletics  Centre. 

SCED  mice 

The  OVC  Learning  Centre  will 
hold  an  informal  workshop  on 
SCID  mice  June  4 and  5,  featur- 
ing Jonathon  Sprent  of  the 
Scripps  Research  Institute.  Cost 
is  $45,  including  dinner.  To 
register,  call  Prof.  Anne  Cray, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  at  Ext. 
4915  or  Kim  Best  at  Ext  4918. 

Green  planning 

The  Guelph  Round  Table  on  the 
Environment  and  Economy, 
which  is  gathering  public  input 
on  a green  plan  for  the  city  of 
Guelph,  will  discuss  transporta- 
tion issues  May  1 1 from  7 to  9 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

Study  abroad 

International  Education  Ser- 
vices on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  has  information  on 
summer  school  programs  at 
Moscow  State  University,  the 
University  of  West  Bohemia  in 
the  Czech  Republic  and  Oxford 
University  in  England. 


Thursday,  May  6 

Open  House  - The  Central 
Animal  Facility  is  holding  an 
open  house  from  1 to  4 p.m.  as  part 
of  Animal  Health  Week. 

Friday,  May  7 

Conference  - “Challenges  for 
Democracy”  is  the  topic  of  a con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Guelph- 
McMaster  joint  doctoral  program 
in  philosophy  and  the  Department 
of  Political  Studies.  Cost  is 
$25. Register  at  Ext.  3232. 

Sunday,  May  9 

Arboretum  - Just  in  time  for 
Mother’s  Day  viewing,  the  spring 
wildflowers  are  at  their  peak  at  the 
Arboretum.  Learn  about  their 
natural  history  and  folklore  on  a 
hike  that  leaves  from  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  12 

Town  Meeting  - The  University 
community  will  have  a chance  to 
meet  new  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  from  12:10  to  1 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

Friday,  May  14 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Doug  Gaudette 


Around  town 


RCMP  musical 

Royal  City  Musical  Productions 
presents  I Do,  I Do  May  13  to  15 
at  the  Guelph  Little  Theatre  and 
May  22  at  the  Theatre  on  the 
Grand  in  Fergus.  Performances 
are  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $7  and 
available  by  calling  843-1205. 

Bookshelf  reading 

John  Steffler,  whose  book  The 
Afterlife  of  George  Cartwright 
won  the  Smith  Books/Books  in 
Canada  First  Novel  Award  in 
1 992,  will  read  from  his  work  May 
12  at  8:30  p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf. 

Orchestra  auditions 

The  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra  will 
hold  auditions  May  8 from  9 a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  in  Room  203  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building.  Call  Jim  Bruder 
at  824-1642  after  6 p.m.  for  infor- 
mation and  applications. 

Music  of  the  ’40s 

The  Not  So  Grand  Players  present 
the  musical  comedy  Let's  Meet 
Again,  featuring  songs  from  the 
1940s,  May  25  to  29  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Theatre  on  the  Grand  in  Fer- 
gus. Tickets  are  $8.  Call  843-3401 
for  information. 

All  together  now 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers  are 
auditioning  children  aged  seven 
and  up  May  12,  13,  19  and  26  at 
Dublin  Street  United  Church.  Call 
82 1 -3980  to  arrange  an  audition.O 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10: 10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


discusses  “Poly-phosphoinositide 
Metabolism  in  Agonist-Stimu- 
lated Human  Platelets”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306. 

Economics  Seminar  - “Some  Ex- 
perimental Evidence  on  the  Va- 
lidity of  Contingent  Valuation”  is 
the  topic  of  Richard  Bishop  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  234. 

Sunday,  May  16 

Arboretum  - Discover  the  un- 


noticed flowers  of  spring  in  a 
walk  that  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Senate  - The  May  meeting  of 
Senate  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Seminar  - Winegard  Visiting 
Professor  Lofti  Zadeh  of  the 
University  of  California  con- 
siders “Fuzzy  Logic,  Neural  Net- 
works and  Soft  Computing”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  105. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Panegyrized 
7.  PM  Pearson 

13.  Plenary 

14.  Important 
channel 

15.  Seaport  on 
Fyn  island 

16.  Courageous 
endurance 

17.  Clefts 

19.  Noblemen 

20.  Distributed 
card  9 

23.  Throat 
clearing 
sound 

25.  Mlsap- 


'unds 
27.  Immunlzere 

31.  Tree  named 
Douglas 

32.  Indisposed 

33.  — aller  (last 
resource) 

34.  Lose  footing 
36.  Electric  ray 
39.  Circle  parts 

41.  Stallone  role 

42.  Unpunctual 
44.  Thunder  god 
46.  Pick-me-ups 
48.  Numa 

Pompilius's 

advisor 

52.  Boulevard 

53.  Puts  money 
down 

54.  Achtungl 

55.  Sergeant  fish 


DOWN 


1 . Zodiac  sign 

2.  As  well  as 

3.  Shoshonean 
Indian 

4.  Wooded 
valley 

5.  Inferior 
substitute 

6.  Full-toned 

7.  On  the  — 

8.  ii/ear  by 
friction 

9.  Plays  a 
mandolin 

10.  Shipbuilding 
wood 

1^  — Stanley 
Gardner 

12.  Whiskey 

18.  Roman 
historian 

20.  Adroit 

21.  Moslem 
prince 

22.  Bomb  shelter 

24.  Steering  gear 


26.  Bluish  white 
metallic 
element 

28.  Narrative 
poem 

29.  Hazard 

30.  Pale 
35.  Bronze 

coating 

37.  Heavy  shoe 

38.  Precede 
40.  Happen 

repeatedly 

42.  Score  of  nil, 
in  tennis 

43.  Over  again 

45.  Hacks 

46.  Actor  Hunter 

47.  Understand 
49.  Early  auto 
so.  Annoy 

51.  Beast  of 
burden 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 
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Win  $$$  for  the 
write  stuff! 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
Editor,  Guelph  Alumnus 
It  may  be  a bit  cliche,  but  some 
things  never  go  out  of  style.  Like 
money  and  good  writing.  If 
you’ve  penned  — or  word 
processed  — a terrific  short 
story,  poem  or  essay,  you  could 
win  as  much  as  $500  from  the 
Guelph  Alumnus.  The  Univer- 
sity’s alumni  magazine  has 
launched  a writing  competition 
with  total  prizes  of  $1 ,000. 

Full  details  of  the  contest  are 
contained  in  the  spring  issue  of 
the  Guelph  Alumnus.  If  you  are 
not  already  on  our  mailing  list, 
call  Ext.  8706  to  receive  a copy. 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  com- 
petition is  to  encourage  and 
reward  good  writers.  But  we  also 
want  to  reward  our  52,000  alum- 
ni readers  by  introducing  them 
to  the  best  writing  talent  we  can 
find.  Winning  entries  will  be 
published  in  the  magazine’s 
winter  issue. 

The  alumni  volunteers  who 
serve  on  the  Guelph  Alumnus 
advisory  board  deserve  credit 
for  proposing  the  idea  of  a writ- 
ing competition.  They  see  it  as 
an  opportunity  for  the  magazine 
to  contribute  to,  rather  than 
simply  report  on,  U of  G’s 
academic  pursuits.  And  it  will 
bring  new  voices  and  innovative 
ideas  to  our  pages. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all 
writers  who  have  not  published 
a book  in  the  category  of  their 
entry.  Members  of  the 
magazine’s  advisory  board  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of 
University  Communications  are 
ineligible. 

You  can  submit  up  to  three 
entries,  one  in  each  of  the  three 
categories  — short  story,  poem 
or  essay.  Three  prizes  will  be 


awarded:  $500  for  first  overall, 
$300  for  second  and  $200  for 
third.  The  entry  deadline  is  July 
31,  with  winners  to  be  an- 
nounced in  September. 

All  entries  must  be  typed, 
double-spaced,  on  8 1/2  by  11- 
inch  bond  paper  and  must  in- 
clude a cover  sheet  that  contains 
your  name,  address  and 
telephone  number.  Pseudonyms 
are  not  allowed.  Entries  must  be 
original  and  unpublished.  Short 
stories  and  essays  can  be  no 
mor&  than  4,500  words;  poetry 
can  be  no  more  than  eight  pages. 

We’ve  recruited  three  distin- 
guished Canadian  writers  to 
serve  as  judges:  playwright  Prof. 
Judith  Thompson,  Drama;  poet 
Prof.  Dionne  Brand,  English; 
and  prose  writer  Prof.  Connie 
Rooke,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  English. 

Rooke,  who  has  been  the 
magazine’s  technical  adviser  for 
this  inaugural  competition,  says 
it  will  aid  the  efforts  of  her  own 
department  in  promoting  the 
University’s  image  as  a centre 
for  creative  writing. 

Last  year,  Senate  approved  a 
new  master  of  fine  art  in  creative 
writing  that  would  complement 
the  current  MA  in  English.  Like 
many  other  graduate  programs, 
it’s  been  put  on  hold  because  of 
funding  problems.  But  that 


hasn’t  stopped  the  department 
from  moving  ahead  to  strength- 
en the  creative-writing  com- 
ponent of  established  courses. 

Reading  courses  in  Canadian 
literature  are  doubling  as  writing 
courses,  students  are  turning 
academic  essays  into  creative- 
writing  projects,  and  the  ground- 
work being  laid  in  a second-year 
poetry  course  may  soon  lead  to 
a fourth-year  course  for  ad- 
vanced writers. 

The  writing  courses  taught  by 
Brand  and  Prof.  Janice  Kulyk 
Keefer  are  attracting  students 
from  across  campus.  In  Kulyk 
Keefer’s  poetry  class,  for  ex- 
ample, she  has  painters  and 
sculptors,  a student  who  once 
worked  as  a prison  guard  and 
another  with  a PhD  in  chemistry. 
Obviously,  good  writers  come 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

We  expect  that  entries  to  the 
Guelph  Alumnus  writing  com- 
petition will  bear  that  out. 
Whether  you’re  a technician  at 
OVC,  a member  of  the 
landscape  crew  or  a professor  of 
sociology,  we  welcome  your 
submission,  along  with  those 
from  off-campus  writers. 

So,  get  out  your  portfolio  and 
send  your  entries  to  the  Guelph 
Alumnus , University  Communi- 
cations, Level  4,  University 
Centre.  □ 


Panel  to  consider  national  academy 


Former  U of  G president  Brian 
Segal,  publisher  of  Maclean's 
Magazine,  is  chairing  a panel  of 
eminent  Canadians  to  investigate 
whether  the  federal  government 
should  support  the  creation  of  a 
national  academy. 

The  academy  would  recognize 
academic  achievement  and  foster 
the  development  and  application 
of  knowledge  in  Canada. 

Part  of  the  mandate  of  the  panel, 
set  up  by  federal  Minister  for 


Science  Tom  Hockin,  will  be  to 
examine  the  role  of  academies  in 
other  countries. 

The  panel’s  conclusions  will  be 
considered  in  deciding  the  future 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  A 
government  grant  that  has  funded 
the  society  for  up  to  $1  million  a 
year  expires  at  the  end  of  1993/94. 

In  addition  to  Segal,  panel  mem- 
bers are  Dr.  William  Cochrane, 
former  dean  of  medicine  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Cal- 


gary; Bartha  Maria  Knoppers,  a 
law  professor  at  the  University  of 
Montreal;  Julia  Levy,  industrial 
professor  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia;  and  Arthur 
May,  president  of  Memorial 
University;  John  Panabaker, 
former  chancellor  of  McMaster 
University;  Jean-Guy  Paquet, 
former  rector  of  Laval  University; 
and  Mary  Clutter,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  National  Sciences 
Foundation.  □ 
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Shortage  of  exam  papers 
angers  economics  students 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

A shortage  of  more  than  200  test 
papers  that  prevented  a class  of 
almost  400  introductory  macro- 
economics students  from  writing 
an  exam  April  17  points  out  the 
need  for  more  careftil  accounting, 
says  Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  acting  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic. 

The  shortfall  began  when  a 
power  surge  shut  down  the  new 
DocuTech  printer  in  Printing  Ser- 
vices before  the  print  run  on  the 
exams  was  complete. 

The  printing  error  went  un- 
detected until  it  came  time  to  write 
the  exam  and  instructor  Evie 
Adomait  discovered  the  shortage. 
She  then  had  to  ask  students  to 
write  the  exam  in  an  alternative 
time  slot. 

Bray  says  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  what  was  a nightmare 
for  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators is  to  “count  exams  at 
both  ends,”  before  they  leave  the 
printer  and  in  the  department 
before  the  sitting  of  the  exam. 
“We  just  have  to  be  more  careful,” 
she  says. 

Adomait  concurs:  “I  should 
have  counted  them.  I had  a gut 
feeling,  but  I didn’t  follow  it.” 

Printer  not  at  fault 

Shirley  Smith,  one  of  the 
operators  of  the  new  printer,  says 
the  printer  is  not  at  fault.  “But  the 
operators  are  new  at  it  and  the 
machine  is  only  as  good  as  its 
operators.  It  won’t  happen  again.” 

When  the  shortage  was  dis- 
covered, there  was  no  possibility 
of  delaying  the  exam  until  other 
copies  could  be  printed  because  of 
the  size  of  the  exam  — 25  pages 
— the  extent  of  the  shortfall  and 


the  lack  of  printing  services  at  8 
a.m.  on  a Saturday. 

So  Adomait  collected  the  exams 
and  was  told  that  the  only  other 
time  slot  that  would  accom- 
modate her  class  was  the  follow- 
ing Friday. 

In  response  to  student  concerns, 
however,  some  wrote  the  exam 
that  afternoon  and  another  slot 
was  opened  up  on  Thursday.  The 
students  also  had  the  option  of 
writing  the  exam  at  their  con- 
venience in  a faculty  member’s 
office. 

Required  course 

Of  the  391  students  registered  in 
the  course,  which  is  required  for 
all  students  in  the  B.Comm.  pro- 
gram and  for  some  in  the  BA  and 
B.Sc.  programs,  354  have  taken 
the  exam. 

Although  the  mistake  touched 
off  an  initial  wave  of  student 
anger,  most  of  the  furor  died  down 
quickly,  says  BA  academic  coun- 
sellor Janet  McLean.  She  says  she 
has  had  no  requests  for  academic 
consideration. 

But  17  commerce  students  have 
deferred  exams  to  be  written  in 
May,  says  B.Comm.  program 
counsellor  Johanne  Doucet. 
Another  student  has  requested 
credit  standing  in  the  course 
without  writing  an  exam,  citing 
emotional  duress. 

In  most  cases,  students  who  have 
been  granted  deferred  exams  will 
be  able  to  write  them  through 
other  institutions  if  they  desire, 
says  Senate  Secretary  Brenda 
Whiteside.  □ 
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Six  interdisciplinary 
programs  under  review 


Michalos  named  to  Royal  Society 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Prof.  Alex  Michalos,  Phi- 
losophy, has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  the  most  prestigious 
learned  society  in  the  country. 
The  society,  which  consists  of 
three  academies,  named  62  fel- 
lows this  year,  20  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 

Michalos  was  nominated  by 
McGill  University  philosophy 
professor  Mario  Bunge  for  his 
contributions  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  through  science 
and  technology. 

“That  was  a treat,”  says 
Michalos,  “because  (Bunge) 
was  a model  for  me  of  scholar- 
ship, the  kind  of  work  that  I like 
to  do.” 

The  work  he  is  most  proud  of 
is  his  five-volume  North 
American  Social  Report:  A 
Comparative  Study  of  the 
Quality  of  life  in  Canada  and  the 
U.SA.  from  1964  to  1974.  It 
received  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Award  for  Excellence  for 
Canadian  studies. 

In  honoring  Michalos,  the 
society  cited  this  work  as  a 
“comprehensive  attempt  to  in- 
tegrate the  findings  of  social  re- 
search in  psychology  and  the  so- 
cial sciences." 

This  year.  Michalos  completed 
a four-volume  synthesis,  Global 
Report  on  Student  Well-Being, 
based  on  a survey  of  1 8,000  stu- 
dents around  the  world. 

“After  30  years  of  laboring  in 
the  research  vineyard,”  he  says, 
“it’s  nice  to  know  that  people 
appreciate  the  product.” 
Michalos  has  published  16 
books,  50  articles  and  160  re- 
views. He  is  also  the  founder  and 
editor  of  two  journals.  Social  In- 
dicators Research  and  Journal 
of  Business  Ethics. 

As  a management  consultant, 


Prof.  Alex  Michalos 


Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


he  has  been  engaged  by  federal 
and  provincial  ministries,  com- 
missions and  institutions.  UN- 
ESCO and  government  agencies 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany. 
Italy  and  the  United  States. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
is  dedicated  to  promoting  learn- 
ing and  research  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Other  U of  G faculty 
who  have  been  named  to  the 
society  are  Profs.  Michael  Ruse, 


Philosophy;  Paul  Hebert.  Zool- 
ogy; Derek  Bewley,  Ann  Oakes 
and  Larry  Peterson,  Botany; 
Peter  Egelstaff,  Chris  Gray, 
Gabriel  Karl,  Bernhard  Nickel 
and  John  Simpson,  Physics; 
Terry  Beveridge.  Microbiology; 
Ken  Kasha,  Crop  Science;  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search; and  Bruce  Sells,  dean  of 
CBS.  □ 


County  consortium  meets  to  discuss  better  deals 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 
A subcommittee  of  Senate’s 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
(BUGS)  has  called  for  reviews  of 
Guelph’s  six  interdisciplinary 
programs. 

Over  the  next  16  months,  inter- 
disciplinary program  committees 
must  submit  comprehensive 
reports  on  toxicology,  interna- 
tional development,  women’s 
studies,  Canadian  studies,  infor- 
mation systems  and  plant  biology 
programs. 

The  reports  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  BUGS  subcommittee  on  inter- 
disciplinary programs,  go  through 
BUGS  and  later  be  presented  to 
Senate  with  recommendations  on 
whether  they  should  be  continued. 

There  have  been  some  concerns 
about  the  timing  of  this  review, 
says  Prof.  Jim  Mottin,  Psychol- 
ogy, chair  of  BUGS  and  its  sub- 
committee. It  just  “happens  to 
coincide"  with  government  cut- 
backs and  restructuring,  he  says. 

“One  doesn’t  want  to  suggest 
that  because  of  financial  con- 
straints, interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams are  the  first  targets  for 
review,"  he  says.  “That’s  not 
what’s  going  on.” 

The  subcommittee  questioned 
whether  the  review  should 
proceed  at  this  time,  he  says,  but 
the  Vice-President,  Academic’s, 

Going  the 
long  distance 

U of  G has  a long  history  of 
international  associations.  Its 
commitment  to  broadening  stu- 
dent and  faculty  experiences 
abroad  is  reflected  in  many 
ways,  from  philosophical  state- 
ments to  staff  trips  to  Thailand. 

A four-page  insert  in  this  issue 
of  At  Guelph  describes  some  of 
the  University’s  long-distance 
relationships.  □ 
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Council  said  to  go  ahead. 

After  a poll  of  interdisciplinary 
program  co-ordinators,  the  sul>- 
committee  set  down  criteria  for 
the  first-ever  comprehensive 
review.  The  criteria  reflect  the 
current  University-wide  concern 
with  rationalizing  and  academic 
restructuring,  says  Mottin. 

“The  arguments  have  to  be  that 
much  more  clear  because  they 
(the  programs)  are  not  asking  for 
additional  resources  but  a share  of 
limited  resources.” 

These  reviews  can  be  looked  at 
in  the  context  of  current  restruc- 
turing efforts  at  OAC  and  OVC, 
he  says.  ‘The  whole  system  is  un- 
dergoing self-reflection.” 

Mottin  stresses  that  this  is  a re- 
view and  not  necessarily  a call  to 
restructure.  BUGS  has  “no  vision 
in  place  that  there’s  suddenly 
going  to  be  upheavals  and  chan- 
ges." The  subcommittee  is  simply 
following  through  on  a Senate 
mandate  to  review  these  “home- 
less” programs,  which  fall  outside 
normal  departmental  administra- 
tive and  review  structure,  he  says. 

In  their  detailed  reports,  co- 
ordinators have  been  asked  for  ra- 
tionales of  their  programs  — 
goals  and  future  directions.  The 
subcommittee  also  wants  to  know 
how  each  program  incorporates 
learning  objectives  and  serves 
student.  University  and  societal 
needs. 

The  subcommittee  has  asked  for 
the  toxicology  program  report  by 
September  1993,  international 
development  by  November  1993, 
women’s  studies  by  January 
1994,  Canadian  studies  by  March 
1994,  information  systems  by 
May  1994  and  plant  biology  by 
September  1994.  Assuming  all 
reports  are  accepted,  Mottin  says 
they  will  be  presented  to  Senate  as 
soon  as  a month  later.  □ 


U of  G is  slated  to  host  a sym- 
posium May  12  and  13  for  the 
Wellington  County  Public-Sector 
Consortium,  a co-operative  effort 
by  10  local  institutions  and 
facilities  to  pool  resources  and  ex- 
pertise. 

Members  of  the  consortium  are 
to  discuss  ways  the  public  sector 
in  Wellington  County  can  co- 
operate to  minimize  costs  and 
maximize  services,  says  adminis- 


trative vice-president  Charles 
Ferguson,  the  University’s  repre- 
sentative to  the  consortium. 

The  consortium  grew  out  of  a 
decade-old  co-operative  purchas- 
ing group. 

“Using  our  combined  clout,  we 
get  better  deals  on  mutually  re- 
quired supplies,”  he  says. 

The  goal  of  the  symposium  is  to 
expand  on  this  foundation  by 
giving  group  members  a chance  to 


explore  their  resources,  how  they 
can  be  shared  and  how  changes 
can  be  implemented. 

Funding  for  the  symposium 
came  from  a Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion grant  to  the  Wellington  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Wellington 
County  Separate  School  Board, 
two  of  the  founding  members  of 
the  consortium. 

More  than  250  people  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  event,  includ- 


ing representatives  of  the  consor- 
tium institutions,  government,  in- 
dustry and  the  public  sector. 

In  addition  to  U of  G and  the 
school  boards,  consortium  mem- 
bers are  the  City  of  Guelph.  Coun- 
ty of  Wellington,  Groves  Memo- 
rial Community  Hospital, 
Homewood  Health  Centre, 
Guelph  General  Hospital,  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  and  Guelph 
Hydro.  □ 
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Awards 


Farcus 


by  David  Waisglass 
Gordon  Coulthart 


“Have  you  got  all  the  bugs  out  yet?” 


Prof.  James  Pickworth  of  HAFA 
and  Prof.  Anne  Wilcock  of  the 
Department 
of  Consumer 
Studies  are 
the  joint  re- 
cipients of  the 
1993  FACS 
awards  for 
teaching  ex- 
cellence. 

The  college  james  pjckworth 
also  recog- 
nized information  management 
co-ordinator  Greta  Hofstra, 
Consumer 
Studies,  as 
runner  up. 

Graduating 
FACS  student 
Sherry 
McTavish  is 
the  1993  re- 
cipient of  the 
Anne  Wilcock  Lin  Coburn 
Award, 
which  is  presented  annually  to  the 
peer  helper  who  most  exemplifies 
the  well-rounded  student  and  who 
has  contributed  significantly  to 
student  life  at  U of  G through 
campus  and  community  involve- 
ment. A peer  helper  for  five 
semesters,  McTavish  has  worked 
in  Career  Services  in  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource 
Centre.  She  was  one  of  97  stu- 
dents participating  in  20  peer  hel- 
per programs.  □ 


Sherry  McTavish  Photo  by  Maurice  Olshi,  University  Communications 
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Prof.  Robert  Etches  and  Ann 
Gibbins,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  are  editors  of  Manipula- 
tion of  the  Avian  Genome,  a collec- 
tion of  papers  by  speakers  at  a 
1991  California  colloquium  on 
avian  genome  manipulation. 

In  the  book.  Etches  is  author  of 
the  introductory  chapter,  “A 
Genetic  Approach  to  Physiology” 
and  co-author  with  Gibbins, 
James  Petitte,  Cynthia  Brazolot, 
Mary  Ellen  Clark  and  Guodong 
Liu  of  “Assessing  the  Genome  of 
the  Chicken  Using  Germline 
Chimeras.” 


Gibbins  wrote  the  closing  chap- 
ter, “Future  Interactions  Between 
Molecular  Biologists  and  the 
Poultry  Industry,  Illustrated  by  a 
Comparison  of  the  Genome  Map- 
ping and  Gene-Targeting  Para- 
digms.” 

Prof.  Francis  Tapon,  Eco- 
nomics, is  author  with  Profs. 
Bram  Cadsby,  Economics,  and 
Ken  Woodside,  Political  Studies, 
of  “Case  Studies  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Pharmaceutical  R&D,” 
which  appeared  in  Chapter  7 of 
Research  in  Global  Strategic 
Management,  Vol.  3.  □ 


U of  G alumnus  Alan  Secord,  a 
respected  veterinarian  and  staunch 
supporter  of  the  University,  died  in 
Toronto  May  1 at  the  age  of  85. 

A 1929  graduate  of  OVC,  Dr. 
Secord  pioneered  in  the  field  of 
small-animal  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  long  endorsed  the 
belief  that  companion  animals 
could  contribute  to  the  emotional 
and  physical  health  of  people. 

Based  on  this  belief,  he  and 
longtime  friend  and  classmate 
Raymond  Currey  established  the 
OVC  Secord-Currey  Fellowship 


in  1986  for  graduate  students  in 
veterinary  medicine  or  social 
sciences  studying  the  bond  be- 
tween humans  and  animals. 

Another  longtime  friend  and 
former  OVC  faculty  member.  Bill 
Mitchell,  says  Dr.  Secord  “des- 
cribed himself  as  a veterinarian 
and  a sportsman,  but  I always 
thought  of  him  as  a gentlemen.  He 
was  just  a very  fine  person.” 

Although  he  graduated  more 
than  60  years  ago.  Dr.  Secord 
remained  active  at  U of  G.  He 
served  on  Board  of  Governors 
from  1973  to  1977,  was  a lifetime 
member  of  the  President’s  Coun- 
cil, was  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Heritage  Fund,  served  as 
honorary  president  of  the  OVC 
Pet  Trust  Fund  and  was  class 
agent  to  the  Alma  Mater  Fund. 

He  received  OVC’s  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award  in  1978 
and  a U of  G honorary  degree  in 
1983.  In  1985,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  Gryphon  Hall  of  Fame  for 
track  and  field — he  held  the  1 929 
Canadian  broad  jump  record. 

Dr.  Secord  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ingeborg,  his  son,  David,  his 
daughters,  Beverley  O’Sullivan 
and  Diane,  1 0 granddaughters  and 
16  great-grandchildren.  Dona- 
tions in  his  memory  can  be  made 
to  the  OVC  Pet  Trust  Fund.  □ 
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Bunch  of  Carrots 

69® 


Freshness,  Selection 
and  Savings 
EVERYDAY! 

Romaine  Lettuce  Tomatoes  English  Cucumbers 

69*  99* lb  79* 


Italian  Sausage  (no  fillers) 
Hot-Garlic  & Sweet 

2.69  lb 

Hardy  Perennials 

3 for  4.79  or  1.69  each 

Forget-Me-Nots,  Carnations,  Pansies, 

Sweet  William,  English  Daisy 

Show  your  U of  G I.D.  card  or 
mention  this  ad  and  get  5%  off! 


Call  our  Hotline  for 
Daily  Super  Specials 


FRUIT  MARKET 

“Taste  the  Freshness  of  Niagara” 


767-2867 

Corner  of  Edinburgh  & Stone  Road 
beside  Pizza  Hut 
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Bill  C-93 
in  second 
reading 

The  Canadian  Senate  began  a 
second  reading  May  3 of  Bill  C- 
93,  which  contains  the  specific 
legislative  amendments  for  the 
merger  of  the  Canada  Council,  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  designated 
External  Affairs  and  International 
Trade  Canada  programs. 

After  completion  of  the  second 
reading,  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Standing  Committee 
on  National  Finance  for  detailed 
study. 

In  a memo  to  university  presi- 
dents May  5,  SSHRC  urges 
anyone  interested  in  expressing 
their  concerns  about  Bill  C-93  to 
send  a written  brief  to  R.A.  (Bud) 
Olson,  Chair  of  the  National 
Finance  Committee,  the  Senate  of 
Canada,  140  Wellington  St., 
Seventh  Floor,  Ottawa  K 1 A 0A4, 
fax  613-947-2104. 

On  completion  of  the  study,  the 
committee  will  submit  its  report 
for  debate  in  the  Senate.  Third  and 
final  readings  will  take  place  after 
conclusion  of  the  committee 
report  stage.  □ 


Internationally  speaking 

Under  a welcoming  banner,  new  president  and  standard  Chinese  with  graduate  student  last  week  at  Mountain  Pizza.  International 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  right,  chats  in  English  Junjian  Chen,  left,  at  a lunch  for  new  students  student  adviser  Don  Amichand  listens  in. 

Pholo  by  Maurice  Oishi.  University  Communications 
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Parents’  program  adds  1,400  books  to  library 


Putting  their  money  where  their 
children’s  educations  are,  parents 
have  pledged  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  1 ,400  books  to  the  U of 
G Library  through  this  year’s 
Parents’  Program  Book  Acquisi- 
tion Fund. 

Nearly  2,000  parents  — about 
40  per  cent  of  those  contacted  — 
pledged  $ 1 25,000  to  the  program, 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

The  increase  is  due,  in  part,  to 
more  extensive  solicitation,  says 
Cathy  Verby,  manager  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund. 

In  past  years,  only  parents  who 
had  previously  contributed  and 
parents  of  first-year  students  were 
solicited,  but  this  year,  parents  of 
graduating  students  were  ap- 
proached as  well.  In  addition,  the 
average  contribution  of  $63  was 


up  $6  over  last  year. 

Chaired  this  year  by  Michael 
Beckley,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Common- 
wealth Hospitality  Ltd.,  the  pro- 
gram sends  letters  out  to  parents 
inviting  them  to  contribute,  then 
follows  up  with  phone  calls  from 
students  to  obtain  pledges.  Last 
year,  99  per  cent  of  all  pledges 
were  fulfilled. 

“The  library  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  particularly  successful 
with  parents  because  it’s  some- 
thing they  all  can  relate  to  and  it’s 
something  all  students  ultimately 
use,”  says  Verby. 

With  tight  fiscal  restraints  on  the 
library,  the  funding  comes  at  an 
opportune  time.  Tim  Sauer,  head 
of  the  library’s  collections 
division,  says  the  real  buying 
power  of  the  library’s  acquisition 


budget,  pegged  at  $2.9  million 
this  year,  has  decreased  by  1 5 to 
25  per  cent  over  last  year  because 
of  inflating  prices  and  a devalued 
dollar. 

The  support  received  through 
the  parents’  program  may  add  up 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  libraries 
acquisition  budget,  he  says. 

The  parents’  program  will  help 
buy  books  that  support  courses 
but  aren’t  necessarily  required 
course  material,  says  Sauer. 

“We  use  it  to  buy  books  that  will 
enrich  our  collection  but  that  we 
wouldn’t  otherwise  be  able  to  buy 
through  the  normal  budget." 

In  areas  such  as  computing 
science,  much  of  the  government- 
allotted  money  goes  to  journals 
rather  than  books,  he  says.  “The 
program’s  contribution  is  an  in- 
credibly significant  proportion  of 


the  money  we  spend  on  books.” 
Last  year,  parents’  gifts  were  used 
to  place  3 1 orders  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computing  and  Informa- 
lion  Science. 

The  money  will  be  meted  out  to 
all  divisions  in  the  library,  where 
it’s  earmarked  for  undergraduate 
resources,  including  books,  tapes 
and  other  audio/visual  materials. 
In  addition,  the  funds  may  be  used 
to  upgrade  outdated  materials,  in- 
cluding texts,  that  may  also  serve 
as  general  reference  material. 

Verby  estimates  that  the  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  fourth  year,  will 
have  contributed  more  than 
$320,000  to  the  library  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  is  the  only  fund- 
raising program  specifically  for 
parents  co-ordinated  by  the  An- 
nual Giving  office.  □ 


And  the  music  plays  on 


The  26th  annual  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  continues  this  week  with 
a vocal  performance  by  the 
Relyeas,  a father  and  son  duo. 
May  14  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall  and  the  Adzido 
Pan  African  Dance  Ensemble 
May  15  at  8 p.m.  at  E.L.  Fox 
Auditorium. 


Jim  Galloway  performs  with  the 
Swing  Sisters  May  20. 


May  1 5 is  also  the  date  of  the 
annual  festival  block  party,  a free 
community  party  featuring 
entertainment  and  activities  for 
all  ages.  It  runs  all  day  in  St. 
George’s  Square. 

The  music  continues  May  16 
with  an  exploration  of  Nor- 
wegian Folk  Roots  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  and  an  appearance  by  the 
Tokyo  String  Quartet  at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

On  May  19,  the  winners  of  last 
year’s  Edward  Johnson  Music 
Competition  perform  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building. 

Rounding  out  the  week  are  Jim 
Galloway  and  the  Swing  Sisters 
May  20  at  8 p.m.  at  the  College 
Inn  and  children’s  performers 
Jim  Jack  Jokes  May  2 1 at  8 p.m. 
at  E.L.  Fox  Auditorium. 

For  ticket  information,  call  the 
GSFbox  office  at  821-7570.  □ 


The  Tokyo  String  Quartet  appears  May  16  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 


Turning 
summer 
into  a 
science 

If  your  child  likes  making  paper 
airplanes,  he  or  she  might  have  a 
future  in  aeronautical  engineering. 
You  never  know. 

You  can  find  out  by  registering 
your  child  in  Imagineering.  a new 
science  day  camp  being  offered 
on  campus  this  summer  by  five 
entrepreneurial  undergraduate 
engineering  students. 

During  July  and  August,  the  stu- 
dents will  offer  eight  one-week 
sessions  on  campus  for  children 
entering  grades  5 to  8.  Activities 
planned  for  outdoors  and  in 
laboratories  include  building 
bridges  with  straws  and  sticks, 
designing  paper  airplanes, 
making  compasses  for  orienteer- 
ing and  constructing  scale  models 
of  a landfill  site. 

Up  to  25  children  can  register  for 
each  weekly  session.  They  will  be 
divided  into  two  groups  — those 
entering  grades  5 and  6 and  those 
entering  grades  7 and  8.  The 
groups  will  alternate  weekly  from 
June  28  to  Aug.  20. 

Hours  are  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
but  children  can  come  an  hour 
early  and  stay  an  hour  late  to  ac- 
commodate parents’  schedules, 
says  Carol  Gilman,  a camp  coun- 
sellorand  fourth-yearengineering 
student.  Cost  for  each  session  is 
$120. 

During  May  and  June,  pairs  of 
camp  counsellors  will  offer  short 
— and  free  — science  demonstra- 
tions at  area  schools  before  the 
camp  opening. 

The  camp  was  the  initiative  of 
Lindsay  Dennison,  a third-year 
engineering  student.  The  Univer- 
sity is  providing  start-up  money 
for  the  pilot  project,  says  Gilman. 

For  registration  information, 
call  Ext.  8549.  □ 
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Commentary 


Clear  cutting,  natural  catastrophes 
create  similar  effects  in  boreal  forest 


by  Peter  Kevan 

There  is  a clear  need  for  some 
reconciliation  between  the  March 
3 1 At  Guelpli  article  “Logging  and 
the  Environment:  Can  They  Have 
a Happy  Marriage?”  and  the 
responding  April  14  letter  to  the 
editor  by  Peter  Kelly,  “How  Did 
Woodland  Animals  Survive 
Before  Logging?” 

The  boreal  forest  is  chronically 
disturbed  (cleared)  by  natural 
catastrophes  such  as  fire  and  in- 
sect outbreaks.  Following  such 
events,  the  forest  grows  again,  but 
not  before  the  affected  landscape 
has  gone  through  a graded  series 
of  vegetational  changes.  These 
changes,  called  succession,  are  all 
part  of  natural  environmental 
dynamics. 

In  the  boreal  forest,  the  early 
stages  of  succession  in  about  the 
first  1 5 years  after  a catastrophe 
are  the  most  rapidly  changing  and 
probably  the  most  biotically 
diverse.  In  answer  to  the  headline 
query  above  Kelly’s  letter,  it  is 
well  known  that  most,  but  not  all, 
woodland  animals  depended  on 
these  vegetationally  rich  clearings 
for  survival  of  populations  above 
those  that  could  be  supported  with 
only  the  limited  clearings  from 
wind-throw  and  around  lakes, 
rivers,  streams  and  rocky  out- 
crops. 

Consequences  clear 

A forest  protected  from  fire  and 
insects  is  protected  from  having 
clearings,  except  as  noted.  The 
consequences  to  many  animal 
populations,  and  to  the  her- 
baceous and  woody  plants  they 
depend  on,  are  clear,  although  for 
the  boreal  forest,  species  extinc- 
tion would  not  be  likely. 

Clear  cutting  provides  clearings 
similar,  but  not  identical,  to  those 
caused  by  fire  and  insects.  Kelly’s 
letter  indicates  some  differences 
in  terms  of  depletion  of  “nutrition- 
al” investment  in  the  ecosystem 
(mostly  the  soil)  caused  by  log- 
ging. 


I believe  Kelly  is  wrong  in  stat- 
ing that  revegetation  does  not  start 
immediately  (within  a year,  I 
presume)  after  clear  cutting.  All 
new  clear  cuts  I have  visited  in 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec.  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  showed 
evidence  of  revegetation,  grasses 
and  other  herbs,  sprouting  shrubs 
and  stumps  and  seedlings. 

In  some  cases,  natural  revegeta- 
tion of  natural  and  prescribed 
bums  may  take  several  years  to 
become  conspicuous:  the  severity 
of  the  fire  might  ephemerally 
sterilize  the  ground.  Similarly, 
some  clear  cuts  may  take  several 
years  to  revegetate,  and  massive 
erosion  has  been  documented  all 
too  often.  That  suggests,  however, 
that  the  cuts  and  access  roads  were 
poorly  planned  and  managed. 
Natural  deforestation  may  also  in- 
itiate erosion. 

After  clear  cutting,  the  next 
generation  of  trees  may  not  be 
evident  in  the  first  few  years,  just 
as  after  a natural  fire.  But  instan- 
taneous reappearance  of  trees’ 
seedlings,  particularly  of  the  same 
species,  is  not  what  ecologists 
necessarily  expect  after  deforesta- 
tion. 

Kelly’s  evocative  description  of 
the  unsightly  aftermath  of  clear 
cutting  has  elements  of  truth,  but 
the  trash  disintegrates,  returning 
some  nutrients  to  the  deforested 
soil.  The  trash  does  not  make 
revegetation  (regeneration)  “ex- 
tremely difficult,”  although  it  may 
delay  the  establishment  of  trees 
and  hinder  tree  planters. 

The  tailoring  of  clear  cuts  to 
landforms  and  ecology  is  impor- 
tant. Thus,  clear  cuts  may  be  small 
or  quite  large,  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances and  the  goal  of  forest 
management  for  the  area,  the  tree 
species  being  harvested  and  the 
rest  of  the  biotic  and  physical  en- 
vironment. In  some  cases,  clear 
cuts  may  be  inappropriate  al- 
together. 

Generally  in  exploited  parts  of 
the  boreal  forest,  a mosaic  of  clear 
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cutting  creates  patches  of  vegeta- 
tion in  various  successional  stages 
that  are  not  unlike  the  mosaic 
caused  by  fire  and  insects. 
Managing  the  boreal  and  other 
forests  that  are  harvested  for  wood 
as  multispecies  polycultures  is  the 
“holistic  approach  that  combines 
clearing  and  preservation”  and 
should  be  the  aim  of  applied  ecol- 
ogy in  forestry. 

Not  reproducing 

The  March  31  At  Guelph  article 
was  about  forests  in  Northern  On- 
tario, but  because  Kelly  broached 
the  subject  of  southern  Ontario,  I 
pose  the  question:  What  will  be- 
come of  Backus  Woods  if  they  are 
fenced  off  and  left  alone  for  the 
next  500  years?  I suggest  that 
various  Carolinian  trees  would 
become  extinct  because  they  are 
now  senescing  and  not  reproduc- 
ing. 

I agree  with  Kelly  that  clear  cut- 
ting is  habitat  destruction  on  a 
large  scale,  just  as  fire  and  insect 
outbreaks  are,  but  all  three  are  also 
habitat  creation  on  a large  scale. 
There  has  been  much  debate  about 
the  appropriateness  and  effect  of 
logging  in  Algonquin  Park,  but 
one  of  the  effects  is  the  abundance 
— not  mere  presence  — of  wild- 
life there. 

Kelly,  a concerned  ecologist  and 
conservationist,  should  not  take 
umbrage  at  the  views  of  his  col- 
leagues and  criticize  them  in  the 
press  with  unsubstantiated  allega- 
tions of  ignorance  and  his  own 
brand  of  misinformation.  I con- 
cede there  is  some  misinformation 
in  the  original  At  Guelph  article, 
mostly  by  omission  and  perhaps 
by  inference  and  lack  of  clarity  in 
using  the  term  “old-growth.” 

A positive  stand  would  have  ac- 
knowledged common  ground  and 
some  agreement  and  placed  that  in 
the  context  of  amending  what  is 
perceived  as  wrong. 

Logging  gave  us  the  material 
beneath  this  ink.  Some  present 
practices  in  forest  are  more 
destructive  than  most  of  us  would 
like,  but  let’s  work  together  to 
apply  our  knowledge  of  ecology 
to  ameliorating  the  effects  of  the 
industry. 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan  is  a faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology. 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Allen 
Van  Deynze,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Crop  Science,  is 
May  14  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  307  of 
the  Crop  Science  Building.  The 
thesis  is  “Molecular  and  Genetic 
Characterization  of  Populations 
Segregating  for  Seed  Color  in 
Brassica  Napus."  Van  Deynze’s 
adviser  is  Prof.  Peter  Pauls. 

The  final  examination  of 
Zhaoming  Xu,  a candidate  for  a 
PhD  in  the  Department  of  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  is  May  14  at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  348  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Building. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Effects  of 
Dietary  Zinc  Deficiency  on  the 
Hepatic  Microsomal  P450  En- 
zyme System  in  Rats.”  Xu’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Tammy  Bray.  □ 


Mother  love 


Tucked  away  between  a dumpster  and  the  loading  dock  of  the 
Axelrod  Building,  a mallard  duck  sits  amid  the  debris  last  week  to 
make  sure  her  eggs  are  hatched  in  time  for  Mother’s  Day. 


Campus  Canada 


UTS  fights  for  future 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 
faculty  and  alumni  are  rallying  to 
fight  the  Ontario  government’s 
decision  to  eliminate  an  annual 
$1 .3-million  grant  to  the  school.  U 
of  T Faculty  of  Education  dean 
Michael  Fullan  has  asked  presi- 
dent Robert  Pritchard  to  set  up  a 
task  force  to  find  alternative  fund- 
ing and  to  discuss  whether  UTS 
should  become  a private  or  public 
school. 

Gas  chair  named 

Queen’s  chemical  engineering 
professor  Henry  Becker  has  been 
named  industrial  research  chair  in 
gas  combustion  engineering.  Over 
the  next  five  years,  he  will  oversee 
a $1. 6-million  research  program 
funded  by  British  Gas  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

Native  office  funded 

The  office  of  aboriginal  services  at 
U of  T has  received  $260,000  from 
the  province  to  hire  staff  and  create 
new  programs.  It  is  part  of  a $4- 
million  grant  aimed  at  helping  On- 
tario colleges  and  universities 
develop  and  improve  services  for 
aboriginal  students. 

Beckman  resident  scholar 

Laurentian  University  has  named 
Margaret  Beckman,  Guelph’s 
chief  librarian  from  1971  to  1984, 
its  first  scholar-in-residence.  The 
new  program  brings  distinguished 
scholars  to  the  campus  to  share 
expertise  with  faculty,  students 
and  the  general  public.  Beckman 
is  a principal  with  Beckman  As- 
sociates of  Waterloo  and  an  expert 
in  library  technology. 

Author  earns  acclaim 

The  influential  Library  Journal 
has  selected  Queen’s  history 
professor  Donald  Akenson’s  book 
God's  Peoples:  Covenant  and 
Land  in  South  Africa,  Israel  and 
Ulster  as  one  of  the  29  best  books 
published  in  the  United  States  in 
1992.  The  book  was  printed  by 
McGill-Queen’s  Press  and  Cornell 
University  Press. 


Journalism  gets  chopped 

The  University  of  Western  On- 
tario is  planning  to  axe  its  graduate 
journalism  program  because  it’s 
“at  the  bottom  in  terms  of  the 
academic  priorities”  in  a time  of 
diminishing  resources,  says  presi- 
dent George  Pedersen.  The  uni- 
versity estimates  it  would  save 
$1.1  million  over  the  long  term. 

Mouse  models  disease 

McGill  medical  researcher  Jean- 
Pierre  Julien  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  Network  Centre  for  Excellence 
on  Neural  Regeneration  have 
developed  a transgenic  mouse 
model  that  exhibits  symptoms  of 
Lou  Gehrig’s  disease.  This  means 
that  for  the  first  time,  researchers 
will  be  able  to  test  potential  drug 
treatments  for  the  disease  on  an 
animal  model  and  study  it  earlier 
than  was  previously  possible. 

Fraser  Basin  under  study 

Two  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia research  centres  have  received 
$2.4  million  from  Ottawa  for  a 
study  on  the  ecological  future  of 
the  Fraser  Basin.  The  river  mouth 
near  Vancouver  is  under  pressure 
from  pollution  and  urban  sprawl. 
Thirty-seven  faculty  from  natural, 
social,  applied  and  medical  scien- 
ces will  collaborate  on  the  project. 

Theatre  series  cut 

McMaster’s  professional  theatre 
series  ended  its  1 0th  and  final 
season  in  April.  The  theatre  and 
dance  series  has  been  discontinued 
because  of  budget  constraints.  □ 


Positions 

elsewhere 


The  University  of  Western  On- 
tario seeks  a president  and  vice- 
chancellor.  Candidates  must  apply 
by  June  1 to  the  Presidential  Selec- 
tion Committee.  University 
Secretariat,  290  Stevenson-Law- 
son  Building,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  London  N6A 
5B8.  □ 


Long-distance  relationships 


Aim  for  global  vision, 
SCIA  report  suggests 

As  distances  shrink  in  the  global  village,  the  wisdom  of  establishing  links 
beyond  Canada’s  border^  becomes  increasingly  apparent. 

To  reflect  the  University’s  philosophical  commitment  to  infusing  an 
international  dimension  into  curricula,  student  and  faculty  experiences 
and  campus  life,  a Senate  subcommittee  on  international  educational 
activities  has  drafted  a set  of  policies. 

“The  policy  essentially  says  that  students  these  days  have  to  have  a 
global  perspective,”  says  subcommittee  chair  Prof.  Bruce  Sills,  dean  of 
CBS.  “They  have  to  be  aware  of  global  diversity  because  they  are  going 
to  be  interacting  on  that  level.  They  can’t  be  insular.” 

Approved  in  April  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  International  Affairs 
(SCIA),  the  policies  point  the  University  in  the  direction  of  changing 
curricula,  promoting  reciprocal  student  and  faculty  exchanges  and 
aiming  for  a balance  of  activity  around  the  world  rather  than  focusing 
on  one  particular  region,  says  Sells.  “Hopefully,  it  will  mobilize  the 
University  itself  around  the  various  ways  it  can  be  involved.” 

Acting  vice-president  Leonard  Conolly  welcomes  the  report.  “The 
University,”  he  says,  “has  moved  rapidly  in  recent  years  to  develop  new 
study-abroad  and  exchange  programs  for  Guelph  students.  We  should 
be  proud  of  those  developments,  but  they  have  occurred  in  the  absence 
of  overall  guidelines  and  objectives.”  If  approved  by  Senate,  the  report 
“will  shape  subsequent  program  developments  in  a more  coherently 
planned  way.” 

If  Senate  approves  the  document  May  1 8,  the  next  step  will  be  drafting 
guidelines  for  action,  says  Sells.  “We’re  going  to  have  to  reorganize 
and  reorient  our  priorities  to  do  this,”  he  says. 

Like  Guelph’s  international  aims  and  its  guidelines  for  international 
involvement,  this  document  is  “breaking  a bit  of  new  ground”  and  will 
likely  be  used  as  a model  by  other  Canadian  universities,  says  Prof.  Jim 
Shute,  director  of  the  Centre  for  International  Programs. 

To  enhance  the  University’s  international  perspective,  the  new 
policies  say  U of  G must: 

■ strive  for  a broad  mix  of  opportunities  in  our  international  activities; 

■ promote  cultural  diversity  among  students; 

■ promote  an  international  curriculum  so  that  all  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a global  experience  during  their  undergraduate 
or  graduate  programs; 

■ promote  an  international  outlook  among  faculty; 

■ enhance  awareness  of  international  activities  that  reflect  the  character 
of  this  institution; 

■ develop  partnerships  with  both  Canadian  and  international  institu- 
tions to  promote  a positive  international  experience;  and 

■ encourage  a commitment  to  international  activities  in  academic  and 
administrative  units. 

SCIA  sees  its  own  role  as  promoting,  monitoring  and  reporting  on  the 
University’s  activities.  It  will  seek  annual  reports  on  international 
student  enrolment,  on  internationalization  of  curricula,  on  new  faculty 
recruitment  and  faculty  opportunities  and  activities  abroad,  on  infor- 
mation conveyed  about  Guelph  to  the  international  community,  on 
Canadian  partnerships  and  on  tapping  external  sources  of  funding. 
Reports  will  come  from  Senate  committees,  deans  and  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs.  They  will  be  reviewed  and  summarized  in  an 
annual  report  to  Senate.  □ 


Goals  for  a world  view 

Twice  since  its  inception  in  1964,  the  University  has  identified  and 
clarified  its  goals  as  an  institution.  Both  times,  international  co-opera- 
tion and  understanding  have  featured  prominently  in  the  mission 
statements. 

Toward  2000,  the  1985  aims  document,  says: 

International  activity  helps  address  the  moral  challenge  of  meeting 
the  basic  survival  needs  of  the  world's  population,  promoting 
equality,  improving  mutual  understanding,  and  easing  world  ten- 
sions. It  also  meets  the  educational  challenge  of  broadening  the 
perspective  of  our  faculty  and  students,  exposing  research  and 
teaching  to  tough  international  standards,  promoting  multidiscipli- 
nary and  interuniversity  initiatives,  and  enriching  our  learning 
environment  by  attracting  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

How  could  the  University  meet  such  objectives?  It  could — and  it 
did: 

■ define  learning  objectives  in  a 1986  document  widely  used  on 
campus; 

■ modify  programs  to  include  a global  perspective; 

■ help  international  students  adjust  to  living  and  learning  in  Canada; 

■ offer  students  more  chances  to  study  or  do  research  abroad:  and 

■ recruit  more  international  students  in  graduate  programs.^ 


African  safari 

Geography  professor  Bill  Nickling  took  this  photo  studying  erosion  and  desertification  in  a co-opera- 
of  a member  of  a research  team  in  Mali  helping  tive  project  with  a Mali  institute  and  the  Intemation- 
locals  push  a truck  out  of  the  sand.  Nickling  was  al  Development  Research  Centre. 


Why  an  international  perspective? 


An  international  perspective  matters  because  univer- 
sities are  about  the  universe,  says  Prof.  Jim  Shute, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  International  Programs. 

“It  is  our  inherent  mandate  to  be  concerned  with 
the  large  questions,  the  big  issues,  the  larger  com- 
munity,” he  says.  “Knowledge  and  understanding 
are  universal  in  nature.” 

If  people  are  asked  why  they  should  bother  with  an 
international  perspective,  “most  would  say  some- 
thing about  the  trend  to  globalization  in  the  world 


economy  and  the  need  to  be  competitive,”  says 
Shute.  ‘That  is  not  enough.” 

More  than  ever,  quick  access  to  knowledge  from 
every  comer  of  the  world  has  meant  easier  com- 
munication with  the  global  community,  he  says. 

Guelph’s  rich  diversity  of  faculty  and  students 
from  around  the  world  makes  for  “a  mixture  and 
blend  of  exciting  cross-currents  in  knowledge, 
scholarship  and  learning  that  can  only  flourish  in  a 
global  setting."  □ 


Wine  and  cheese  in  France 


PROFILE:  Debra  Wood 
Undergraduate 

Hotel  and  Food  Administration 
After  three  months  in  Villefranche 
Sur  Mer  in  southern  France  tasting 
wine,  meeting  hoteliers  and  com- 
paring European  philosophies  of 
service  with  those  in  Canada, 
Debra  Wood  says  HAFA  students 
“are  crazy  if  they  don’t  take”  the 
semester  abroad. 

Global  competition  is  the  buzz- 
word in  the  tourism  industry  and 
“by  staying  in  North  America, 
you  close  up  a lot  of  doors.” 

Not  only  did  the  25-year-old 
leam  to  taste  the  grape  in  wine  and 
stand  in  the  fields  of  Chateauneuf 
du  Pape,  but  she  also  made  26  new 
Canadian  friends  and  polished  her 


Quebec  French.  During  sub- 
sequent travels,  she  witnessed 
poverty,  urban  pollution  and  un- 
sanitary markets  and  realized  she 
had  taken  environmental  aware- 
ness, clean  food  and  shelter  for 
granted  in  Canada. 

“But  the  biggest  thing  I learned 
is  we  have  the  ability  to  change 
here.”  In  Europe  “you  don’t  feel 
they  have  hope.  I’m  so  proud  to  be 
a Canadian  after  this  trip." 

Still  riding  high  on  her  new 
knowledge  of  European  cuisine 
and  wine.  Wood  says  her  ex- 
perience abroad  was  “an  in- 
credible opportunity  to  leam  more 
about  yourself,  about  the  people 
you  go  with,  about  a way  of  life 
and  about  our  industry.”  □ 


Tropical  farming 
in  Cameroon 


A new  link  between  Guelph 
and  a Cameroonian  university 
will  be  a five-year  effort  to  get 
agricultural  know-how  to  those 
who  need  it  most — farmers. 

The  project,  carried  out  with 
help  from  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  (RES) 
at  the  request  of  the  University 
Centre  of  Dschang,  will  give 
farmers  and  technicians  in  the 
West  African  nation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about 
tropical  agriculture  through  a 
informal  program  of  distance 
education  and  independent 
study. 

In  Cameroon,  few  have  the 
chance  to  pursue  higher  educa- 
tion. "This  program  allows 
them  to  do  it  on  their  own 
time."  says  Jana  Janakiram. 
who  is  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
ject with  Prof.  Ab  Moore, 
RES. 

At  the  same  time.  Janakiram 
says,  it  gives  the  University  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  its 
expertise  in  tropical  agricul- 
ture. In  this  mutually  benefi- 
cial program,  he  says,  defying 
cultural  barriers  is  key.  "We 
can  only  assist  in  what  they 
want."  □ 


Debra  Wood  takes  notes  in  a French  vineyard  during  a HAFA  semester 
in  Villefranche  Sur  Mer. 
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Travel  right:  a guide 

Steps  to  the  Sea  is  an  orientation 
booklet  for  students  planning  to 
work  or  study  overseas.  Put 
together  by  Guelph  students,  it’s  a 

Steps  to  the  Sea 
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handy  source  of  information  about 
things  to  pack,  how  much  money 
to  take,  taking  photographs,  keep- 
ing healthy,  visas,  language,  cul- 
ture shock  and  running  projects. 

A directory  of  faculty  and  staff 
with  overseas  experience  is  a par- 
ticularly useful  feature  for  those 
who  want  to  talk  to  someone 
who’s  been  there  — before  they 
buy  their  plane  tickets. 

Copies  cost  $4  and  are  available 
at  the  Connection  Desk,  Level  3, 
UC. 

Making  introductions 

For  students  who  are  looking  for  a 
little  international  spice  in  their 
lives  at  Guelph,  International 
House  is  home  to  25  students  from 
Canada  and  abroad.  Regular 
events  in  their  Watson  Hall 
residence  give  students  the  oppor- 


Did  you  know? 


tunity  to  raise  awareness  of  inter- 
national issues. 

Perfect  matches 

If  the  World  Bank  is  looking  for  a 
potato  expert  who  has  worked  in 
Africa,  has  a PhD  and  can  speak 
Swahili,  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  will  be  able  to 
help.  A new  computer  file  lists 
faculty,  their  overseas  experience, 
expertise,  academic  qualifications 
and  the  languages  they  speak.  It 
will  also  list  the  details  of  the  70 
international  projects  in  which 
Guelph  has  been  involved  over  the 
past  22  years. 

This  complex  and  unique 
database  created  for  the  centre 
will  be  able  to  cross-reference  in- 


formation to  come  up  with  exactly 
the  right  person  for  whomever  is 
searching  — for  CIDA,  develop- 
ment organizations,  even  jour- 
nalists. 

Ready  within  the  next  three 
months,  it  compiles  an  enormous 
volume  of  information  that  up 
until  now  could  never  be  found  in 
one  place.  Call  Bonnie  Spall  at 
Ext.  3958  for  more  information. 

Letters  home 

Every  semester,  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  prints  a 
newsletter  called  World  at 
Guelph , listing  the  latest  research 
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and  extension  work  faculty,  staff 
and  students  are  doing  in  other 
countries.  Get  your  copy  at  Field- 
ing House. 

Field  study  grants 

International  Field  Studies  Grants 
of  up  to  $1,250  are  available  to 
students  who  are  seeking  a first- 
time, cross-cultural  experience  re- 
lated to  their  field  of  study.  About 
20  grants  are  awarded  annually  to 
third-  and  fourth-year  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students. 
Since  the  University  began  offer- 
ing these  grants  two  years  ago,  48 
students  (25  male  and  23  female) 
from  24  departments  have  studied 
for  a minimum  of  six  weeks  in  29 
countries.  The  grants  are  admini- 
stered by  International  Education 
Services,  University  Centre,  Level 
4,  Ext.  3778.  □ 


IES:  one-stop  shopping 
for  opportunities  abroad 


Want  to  find  out  more  about  inter- 
national  projects  and  oppor- 
tunities? Try  these  places: 

The  Centre  for  International 
Programs  offers  an  extensive 
database  outlining  campus  ex- 
pertise and  institutional  in- 
volvement in  both  developed 
and  developing  countries.  An 
electronic  network  allows  the 
centre  to  swap  information  on 
international  activity  with  in- 
ternational and  other  Canadian 
institutions. 

International  Education  Ser- 
vices, Level  4,  University 
Centre,  is  the  first  place  to  stop 
for  students  looking  for  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  or  work 
abroad. 

The  McLaughlin  Library  has 

databases  and  collections  from 
around  the  world,  in  addition  to 
travel  guides  (including  the  in- 
dispensable Lonely  Planet  sur- 
vival books  and  videos  for 
travellers,  not  tourists),  books, 
magazines  and  maps.  The 
documentation  and  govern- 
ment publications  centre 
houses  United  Nations  resour- 
ces and  statistics  from  UNES- 


CO, the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency, 
the  International  Development 
Research  Centre  of  External 
Affairs,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  Ex- 
tensive documents  on  U of  G 


programs,  such  as  the  Sulawesi 
and  Guelph-Ghana  projects, 
can  also  be  found  in  the  centre. 
For  really  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation, the  daily  digest 
BBC  Summary  of  World 
Broadcasts  is  an  invaluable 
resource.  □ 


Librarian  part  of  NRC  panel 
to  set  up  African  network 


Chief  librarian  John  Black  will 
soon  be  en  route  to  Dakar, 
Senegal,  as  part  of  a National  Re- 
search Council  (NRC)  expert 
panel  helping  African  institutions 
set  up  a network  for  sharing  scien- 
tific and  technological  informa- 
tion. 

Black  is  the  first  non-American 
chair  of  U.S.-based  NRC’s  Board 
on  Science  and  Technology  for 
International  Development  and 
has  been  involved  in  the  network- 
ing project  since  1989. 

Professionally  interested  in  in- 
ternational communications. 
Black  has  also  participated  in 
projects  for  UNESCO  in  China 
and  the  Caribbean  that  make  it 


easier  for  scientists,  researchers 
and  scholars  to  share  informa- 
tion.O 


Nice  exchange 

These  French-language  students  spent  their  third  year  in  a study-abroad  program  in  Nice,  France. 


Vet  schools  exchange 
opens  doors  for  faculty 


For  students  interested  in  travel- 
ling, International  Education  Ser- 
vices (IES)  is  a one-stop  shop  for 
options  to  study  and  work  over- 
seas. Located  on  Level  4,  UC,  the 
office  has  a database  listing  1,400 
study  and  1,200  work  opportuni- 
ties overseas,  as  well  as  “country 
binders"  full  of  information  on 
specific  destinations  and  on  cur- 
rent exchanges,  study-abroad, 
work-abroad  and  scholarship 
programs. 

The  office  also  features  a collec- 
tion of  magazines,  pamphlets  and 
books  on  international  develop- 
ment issues  and  sponsors  a range 
of  educational  sessions  on  these 
topics. 

IES  also  provides  names  of 


faculty  and  staff  who  have  first- 
hand experience  abroad  and  can 
answer  questions.  A student- 
produced  guide  to  working  and 
travelling  overseas,  called  Steps 
to  the  Sea , also  contains  a direc- 
tory of  faculty  and  staff. 

Co-ordinator  in  Africa 

Susan  James,  IES  co-ordinator, 
recently  spent  five  months  in 
Nigeria  setting  up  workshops  to 
help  women  participate  in  de- 
cisions that  affect  them.  It  was  a 
personal  eye-opening  experience. 
She  found  women  were  “getting 
on  with  assessing  their  own  con- 
cerns and  determining  what  they 
were  going  to  do  collectively.”  □ 


Here’s  where  to  look  for  information 


and  seminars  and  offered  re- 
search and  technical  advice 
during  one-  to  three-week  visits. 
Eight  junior  faculty  from  the  two 
foreign  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  advanced 
degrees  at  OVC  by  the  time 
CIDA  funding  runs  out  in  1994. 

Such  links  not  only  strengthen 
veterinary  programs  and,  by  ex- 
tension, livestock  production  in 
developing  countries,  they  also 
open  the  door  to  other  connec- 
tions. Undergraduate  vet  stu- 
dents from  Guelph  have  done 
externships  and  assisted  on  sum- 
mer international  health  projects 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia. 
“That  wouldn’t  have  happened 
if  we  didn’t  have  the  connec- 
tion,” says  Thorsen. 

Professional  collaboration 
among  all  three  institutions  is 
likely  to  continue  long  after 
CIDA  support  has  dried  up, 
though  Thorsen  is  applying  for 
second-phase  funding.  Costa 
Rican  and  Colombian  schools 
will  also  establish  links  and 
share  their  particular  strengths. 

Beyond  research,  “this  kind  of 
thing  is  good  just  to  increase  our 
overall  awareness  of  the  world 
outside  North  America  or  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  north-south 
relationship.”  □ 


PROFILE:  Jan  Thorsen 
Professor 

Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology 

Since  1988,  Prof.  Jan  Thorsen 
has  co-ordinated  academic  ex- 
changes between  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  and  vet 
schools  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia. 

With  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA) 
funding,  10  OVC  faculty  and 
staff  have  conducted  workshops 


Jan  Thorsen  in  Colombia. 


Bridging  the  distance . . . 
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NEW  ZEALAND 


. . . over  land  and  sea 


U ofG  has  formal  educational  and 
research  links  with  more  than  40 
universities  overseas. 

Student 

opportunities 

More  than  100  Guelph  students 
study  overseas  every  year  in 
Europe,  Australia,  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  and  Central  America. 
They  sign  up  for  semesters  abroad 
co-ordinated  by  Guelph  profes- 
sors, enrol  in  language  or 
academic  programs  at  foreign 
universities,  apply  their  interna- 
tional development  studies  in 
developing  countries,  find  over- 
seas employment  as  part  of  their 
co-op  programs  or  pursue  their 
specialty  training  outside  Canada. 

Study  abroad 

As  many  as  30  students  will  sign 
up  to  live  and  study  in  another 
culture  for  a full  semester  of  elec- 
tive courses.  Sometimes  they  are 
designed  specifically  for  com- 
merce, food  administration  or  arts 
students;  often  they  are  specially 
tailored  to  the  foreign  location  and 
not  offered  in  Guelph.  U of  G 
faculty  as  well  as  professors  at 
overseas  institutions  teach  the 
courses  in: 

California 
Krakow,  Poland 
London,  England 
Nice,  France 
Paris,  France 

Villefranche  Sur  Mer,  France 

Moscow 

Jamaica . 


Exchanges 

Choices  are  enormous  for 
switching  places  with  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students  at 
universities  all  over  the  world. 
Some  open  the  doors  for  students 
in  all  arts  and  sciences  disciplines; 
others  are  specifically  designed 
for  those  in  specialty  programs 
like  landscape  architecture,  hotel 
and  food  administration,  food 
science,  agriculture,  engineering 
and  commerce.  Usually  no  more 
than  one  or  two  students  a year 
participate  in  exchanges  in: 
Australia 
England 
Germany 
Italy 

The  Netherlands 
Scotland. 

Institutional  agreements  open 
the  possibility  of  exchanges  in: 
Austria 
Colombia 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Russia 
Ukraine 
United  States. 

Cultural  immersion  is  one  way 
to  become  fluent  in  another 
tongue.  Language  students  can 
spend  semesters  in; 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Spain 

Central  and  South  America. 

Co-op  students  need  not  limit 
their  pursuit  of  placements  to 
Canada.  They  can  line  up  work 


semesters  in: 

New  Zealand 
Central  America 
Europe. 

Veterinary  students  can  com- 
pare practices  in: 

The  Caribbean 
Costa  Rica 
Israel 
Kenya. 

Ask  for  the  new  brochure  on 
study  opportunities  overseas  in 
the  Admissions  Office. 

Academic 

connections 

Guelph  has  co-operative  agree- 
ments with  34  universities  and  re- 
search institutes  abroad  — 16  in 
Russia,  Ukraine  and  Eastern 
Europe,  nine  in  Western  Europe, 
one  in  Asia,  three  in  Africa,  four 
in  Latin  America  and  two  in 
Australia. 

Development 

projects 

Since  1971,  Guelph  has  ad- 
ministered 70  projects  in  about  30 
developing  countries.  These 
projects  have  been  in  Asia  (20), 
Africa  (17).  Latin  America  (21), 
the  Caribbean  (11)  and  the  Middle 
East  (1).  Financial  support  for 
projects,  missions,  workshops  and 
research  has  come  largely  from 
the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA) 
with  small  amounts  from  the  In- 
ternational Development  Re- 
search Centre,  Commonwealth 


Secretariat.  UNESCO  and  the 
World  Bank,  for  a total  of  $66 
million.  More  than  300  faculty  — 
about  50  per  cent  of  Guelph’s 
faculty  — have  overseas  ex- 
perience. Staff  often  travel  with 
research  teams  to  share  their  tech- 
nical expertise  with  local  people 
in  projects  on  every  continent  ex- 
cept Antarctica.  U of  G currently 
manages  nine  CIDA  projects  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Central  and  South 
America,  valued  at  $31  million. 

Current  projects  include: 

■ working  with  local  scientists  to 
improve  wheat  production  in 
Northern  China; 

■ helping  policy  makers  in  Zan- 
zibar assess  and  manage  their 


Fish  stocks ; 

m developing  graduate  student 
training  programs  to  benefit 
rural  families  in  Colombia  and 
Costa  Rica; 

■ working  with  local  veteri- 
narians to  improve  food  pro- 
duction and  health  of  small 
farmers  in  Kenya; 

■ training  teachers  and  develop- 
ing local  learning  materials  in 
Cameroon; 

■ collaborating  on  scientific  pro- 
jects with  institutions  in  Czech 
and  Slovak  republics:  and 

■ training  technicians,  producers 
and  marketers  in  new  and  im- 
proved ways  to  conserve  har- 
vested fruit  and  vegetables  in 
Argentina.  □ 


A decade  in  Sulawesi 


For  almost  lOyears,  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  involved  in  a mas- 
sive development  project  in 
Sulawesi,  the  fifth  largest  island 
in  the  Indonesian  archipelago.  It 
is  the  biggest  project  Guelph  has 
ever  participated  in. 

Sponsored  by  the  Indonesian 
government  and  funded  in  part 
by  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency,  the  pro- 
ject aims  to  alleviate  poverty 
and  teach  rural  communities 
bottom-up  planning  and  ways 
to  survive  on  fishing  and  farm- 
ing. 

Guelph  faculty  are  lending 
their  planning  and  technical  ex- 
pertise  to  projects  with 


grassroots  support,  like  refores- 
tation, water  supply  and  sanita- 
tion, organizing  co-operatives, 
farming  and  fishing,  estab- 
lishing health  centres  and  build- 
ing roads. 

Three  examiners  were  hired 
last  year  to  review  U of  G's 
involvement  in  Sulawesi  as  part 
of  a larger  examination  of  all 
the  University’s  overseas  pro- 
jects, which  was  initiated  two 
years  ago  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  International  Ac- 
tivities. 

Their  report  is  pending, 
former  acting  president  Jack 
MacDonald  told  Senate  in 
April.  □ 
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Statistical  snapshot  of  international  students 


About  five  cent  of  Guelph's  11 ,000  students  this  year  have  come  from 
dozens  of  countries  around  the  world.  The  biggest  percentage  comes 
from  China.  After  China,  Guelph  attracts  the  largest  groups  of  students, 
in  descending  order,  from  Kenya,  Indonesia,  the  United  States,  India 
and  Britain.  The  following  statistics  from  International  Education  Ser- 
vices, Computing  and  Communications  Services  and  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies  offer  a quick  profile  of  foreign  students  who  enrolled 
at  Guelph  during  the  winter  of 1993. 

Countries  students  come  from:  79 

«•*  Undergraduate  students:  263 
Graduate  students:  319 

Ratio  of  male  to  female  undergraduates:  4:5 

Students  enrolled  in  master  of  arts:  17 
Students  enrolled  in  master  of  science:  145 
Students  enrolled  in  doctoral  programs:  132 

Females  enrolled  in  bachelor  of  commerce:  41 
Males  enrolled  in  bachelor  of  commerce:  21 
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Chinese  Students’  Society  meet  for  a barbecue. 


' Females  enrolled  in  engineering:  4 
Males  enrolled  in  engineering:  16 

- Largest  per  cent  of  undergrads  come  from:  Hong  Kong 
(32  per  cent) 

Largest  per  cent  of  graduate  students  come  from:  China 
(38  per  cent) 

Chinese  enrolled  in  PhD  programs:  65 
Chinese  enrolled  in  bachelors  programs:  7 

r Tuition  paid  by  Canadian  undergraduates:  $885 
Tuition  paid  by  visa  students:  $3,038 

r Percentage  of  married  students:  60 
Percentage  of  married  students  who  come  alone:  25 

r Most  common  complaint:  loneliness 

r Most  common  source  of  funding:  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  and  World  University  Service  of 
Canada.G 


TSS  expert  helps  set  up 
Thai  distance  program 


PROFILE:  Les  Richards 
Associate  director 
Teaching  Support  Services 


Les  Richards  in  Thailand 


About  three  years  ago,  Les 
Richards  spent  three  months  in 
Thailand  testing  how  well  a 
computer-assisted  instruction 
system  designed  by  Teaching 
Support  Services  was  working 
for  the  country’s  only  distance- 
education  university.  Sukhothai 
Thammathirat  Open  University 
had  sought  help  from  Guelph 
because  of  the  high  failure  rate 
of  its  165,000  students. 

Before  computers  were  intro- 
duced at  the  58  study  centres 
located  throughout  Thailand, 
professors  provided  packages 
of  printed  course  material  with 
instructions.  Now  isolated  stu- 
dents with  little  opportunity  for 
meeting  professors  can  test 
their  progress,  take  remedial  in- 
struction  and  move  on  to 
higher-level  material  in  their 
disciplines  by  using  interactive, 
graphic-based  computers  at  the 
rural  centres.  Grades  have 
begun  to  improve  as  the  com- 
puter-assisted instruction  is  ex- 
tended to  more  programs. 

Richards  says  working  in  a 
Third  World  country  like 
Thailand  forces  him  to  “rethink 
how  1 do  things”  when  he  is 
training  Thai  faculty  and 
professional  staff.  He  has  ex 
tended  his  professional  associa- 
tion by  periodically  billeting 
Thai  teenagers  here  to  polish 
their  English.  □ 


International  student  adviser  for  25  years 

Don  Amichand  has  made  foreign  students  feel  at  home 


After  a quarter  century  as  U of  G’s 
international  student  adviser  — a 
position  he’s  held  longer  than 
anyone  in  Canada  and  perhaps  in 
North  America  — Don  Amichand 
says  the  best  perk  of  his  job  is  “I 
have  a place  to  stay  almost  any- 
where I travel." 

Amichand  estimates  that  he’s 
met  10,000  international  students 


Don  Amichand 


from  every  part  of  the  world  since 
he  began  working  here  in  1968.  In 
many  cases,  his  job  has  led  to 
strong  ties  with  the  students  he  has 
met. 

Helping  visa  students  adjust  to 
their  new  environment  is 
“definitely  not  a nine-to-five  job,” 
he  says.  “You  deal  with  people  at 
the  best  and  the  most  tragic  points 
of  their  lives  . . . from  weddings 
and  births  to  times  of  unfulfilled 
expectations,  death  and  political 
turmoil.” 

The  personal  demands  aren’t 
likely  to  lead  Amichand  to  an 
early  retirement,  however.  “I’m 
constantly  renewed  by  the  people 
I meet  and  my  colleagues,”  he 
says.  “(They)  keep  me  ener- 
gized.” 

International  students  also  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  learn  from 
a new  perspective.  Often,  they’re 
from  countries  in  the  throes  of 
upheaval.  “These  people  can 
speak  to  us  with  conviction  and 
help  us  as  a community  to  under- 


Singapore student  likes 
not-so-urban  Royal  City 


PROFILE:  Edwin  Goh 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
Commerce  program 
As  the  son  of  a Japanese  commer- 
cial airline  pilot  from  Singapore, 
Edwin  Goh,  23,  has  lived  and  gone 
to  school  in  Germany  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates.  When  he 
came  to  Toronto  seeking  "North 
American  exposure,”  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  visit  Guelph’s 
"friendly”  and  “not  so  urbanized” 
campus.  It  was  the  perfect  “rural” 
antidote  to  the  skyscraper  jungle 
he  had  escaped  from  and  has  be- 
come his  “second  home.” 

This  spring,  he  graduates  with  a 
bachelor  of  commerce  degree  in 
management  economics. 

Goh  has  put  management  theory 
to  work  this  year  as  a co-ordinator 
of  the  international  variety  show 
and  drawn  on  his  own  peripatetic 
experiences  to  help  newly  arrived 
foreign  students  adjust  to  un- 


familiar Canadian  ways. 

“It’s  a two-way  ticket.  My  ex- 
perience I’m  glad  to  share  with 
other  people,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I would  like  to  leam  from  them 
where  they  come  from  and  what 
they  have.”  □ 


stand  the  changes  they  have 
seen,”  he  says. 

Trinidad-born  Amichand  came 
to  Canada  to  study  arts  and  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan. When  he  applied  to 
become  international  student  ad- 
viser at  U of  G,  he  was  teaching 
high  school  in  Edmonton.  At  that 
time,  the  Guelph  position  was  one 
of  only  two  or  three  such  positions 
in  Canada,  he  says. 

In  1972,  he  completed  his 
master’s  degree  in  educational  ad- 
ministration from  the  University 
of  Calgary.  His  thesis,  not  surpris- 
ingly, was  “The  Role  of  the  Inter- 
national Student  Adviser.”  □ 


New  link 


A chance  to  meet 
Japanese  CEOs 

With  membership  in  the  Japan 
Society,  U of  G can  rub 
shoulders  with  executives  from 
Sony,  Toyota,  Imperial  Oil  and 
Alcan  Aluminum  along  with 
other  Canadian  universities  in- 
terested in  promoting  relations 
and  understanding  between 
Japan  and  Canada. 

The  University’s  repre- 
sentative. Prof.  Victor 
Ujimoto,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  says  the  cor- 
porate and  educational  ties 
form  "a  body  of  knowledge 
just  sitting  there,  waiting  to  be 
tapped"  by  members  of  the 
University  with  an  interest  in 
collaborative  endeavors  with 
the  Japanese. 

The  globalization  of  world 
markets  has  focused  increas- 
ing attention  on  Japan,  placing 
a greater  onus  on  the  Univer- 
sity to  provide  wider  horizons 
for  students,  says  Ujimoto. 
The  Centre  for  International 
Programs  recently  created  the 
Japan  Committee  to  co-or- 
dinate several  existing  aca- 
demic links  the  University  al- 
ready has  with  Japan.  □ 
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Research  report 


Point  Pelee  National  Park  squirrels  away  for  the  future 


by  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 

After  a half-century’s  ab- 
sence, southern  flying 
squirrels  have  returned  home  to 
Point  Pelee  National  Park,  thanks 
to  a coordinated  effort  by  U of  G 
re-  searchers  and  Parks  Canada. 

On  a sunny  afternoon  late  last 
month,  wildlife  ecology  graduate 
student  Ian  Adams,  zoology 
professor  Tom  Nudds  and  an  en- 
tourage of  Parks  Canada  officials 
and  media  watched  anxiously  as 
17  southern  flying  squirrels  — 
chipmunk-sized  rodents  capable 
of  spread-eagled  leaps  and  glides 
of  30  to  40  feet  — emerged  in- 
quisitively from  plywood  nesting 
boxes  wired  to  trees  in  an  isolated 
part  of  Point  Pelee  National  Park. 

Just  hours  earlier,  the  animals 
had  been  transported  from  the 
Long  Point  area  to  Point  Pelee,  the 
southernmost  point  of  Canada, 
where  the  small  mammal  was 
wiped  out  in  the  1930s. 

The  relocation  project  is  part  of 
a general  movement  at  the  park  to 
restore  the  Carolinian  ecosystem 
that  crumbled  there  in  the  face  of 
a booming  cottage  industry,  sub- 
sequent habitat  devastation  and  a 
concerted  park  policy  to  eradicate 
certain  mammal  species  con- 
sidered pests,  such  as  the  red 
squirrel. 

“The  park  administration  has 
adopted  the  admirable  goal  of 
making  right  a major  wrong,” 
says  Nudds.  “In  this,  there  are 
both  moral  and  pragmatic  ele- 
ments.” 


Morally,  the  southern  flying 
squirrel  should  be  part  and  parcel 
of  any  restoration  because  it  was 
originally  a native  and  integral 
part  of  the  Carolinian  ecosystem, 
he  says.  Pragmatically,  the  squir- 
rel is  an  ideal  candidate  for  the 
Pelee  translocation  because  it  has 
a known  history  of  adaptability  to 
the  region  and  because  it  produces 
two  large  litters  of  three  or  four 
offspring  each  breeding  season. 

With  this  in  mind,  Adams  and 
Nudds,  with  help  from  under- 
graduate students  Alfredo  Rios 
and  Patrick  Perdichuk  and 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  summer  re- 
search fellow  Karen  McCoy,  are 
hoping  to  reintroduce  100 
southern  flying  squirrels  to  the 
park  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Point  Pelee  park  staff  are  play- 
ing an  integral  hands-on  role  in 
the  translocation  project,  viewing 
the  return  of  the  flying  squirrel  as 
a major  leap  towards  Carolinian 
restoration. 

“The  national  parks  system  is 
devoted  to  preserving  a small 
pocket  of  the  Canadian  Carolinian 
ecosystem,”  says  park  superinten- 
dent Ross  Thompson.  “We’ve 
worked  for  the  past  30  years  to 
mend  the  glaring  casualties  from 
previous  decades  of  hunting,  set- 
tling, farming  and  intense  recrea- 
tional activity.” 

The  work  of  Nudds  and  his  team 
“couldn’t  fit  in  better  with  our 
grand  scheme,”  says  Thompson. 
The  return  of  the  squirrel  will  help 
the  park  “overcome  a process  of 


Prof.  Tom  Nudds  and  graduate  students  Patrick  Perdichuk  and  Ian  Adams  attach  a radio  transmitter  collar 


to  a flying  squirrel  so  they  can  monitor  its  progress  at  Point  Pelee. 


A flying  squirrel  checks  out  its  new  surroundings  at  Point  Pelee. 


normalization  — that  is,  accept- 
ing our  normal  ecosystem  as 
natural  when  it  is  actually  in 
serious  trouble." 

The  translocated  squirrels  come 
from  Long  Point,  one  of  the  few 
areas  in  southern  Ontario  where 
flying  squirrels  can  still  be  found. 
They  were  trapped  using  tuna  and 
peanut  butter  as  bait,  then 
transported  to  the  Pelee  release 
site  in  drawer-sized  nesting 
boxes. 

On  site,  the  boxes  were  mounted 
to  trees  about  three  metres  off  the 
ground.  Small  holes  that  were 
blocked  with  cotton  during 
transportation  were  unplugged, 
and  the  animals  were  free  to  roam. 

The  progress  and  fate  of  the 
flying  squirrels  will  be  followed 
with  peanut-sized  radio  transmit- 
ter collars  worn  by  the  squirrels, 
each  of  which  is  assigned  its  own 
FM  radio  signal.  Initial  fears  that 
the  squirrels  would  not  adjust  well 
to  their  surroundings  were  quickly 
dispelled  just  minutes  after  the 
release,  when  the  animals  poked 
their  heads  out  their  boxes,  inves- 
tigated the  trees  supporting  their 
new  homes  and  later  glided  about. 

The  real  questions  concerning 
the  flying  squirrel’s  future  at  Point 
Pelee  are  tied  to  potential  com- 
petition with  the  larger,  more  ag- 
gressive grey  squirrels,  says 
Nudds. 

“It’s  ironic,  but  all  of  the  former 
dangers  that  had  threatened  the 


southern  flying  squirrel,  like  the 
cottages,  eradication  programs 
and  feral  cats  — the  last  kept 
under  tight  park  control  — are 
gone.  But  the  grey  squirrel,  which 
did  not  exist  at  Point  Pelee  until 
after  the  flying  squirrel’s  eradica- 
tion, now  poses  a possible  com- 
petitive threat." 

The  more  dominant  and  popu- 
lous grey  squirrel  and  the  flying 
squirrel  are  expected  to  square  off 
over  dwelling  space.  Both  will 
live  in  secondary  cavities  in  dead 
trees,  but  the  researchers  fear  that 
the  grey  squirrel’s  home  ad- 
vantage could  result  in  the  ousting 
of  the  flying  squirrels. 

Adams  has  helped  the  flying 
squirrels  compensate  by  leaving 
the  nesting  boxes  — which  the 
larger  grey  squirrels  cannot  fit 
into  — in  place  for  the  next  year. 
This  will  give  the  flying  squirrels 
one  full  winter  and  breeding 
season  to  adjust  and  thrive  on  their 
reclaimed  turf. 

Although  both  the  greys  and 
flying  squirrels  have  similar 
eating  habits  — mostly  nuts,  ber- 
ries and  cones  — Nudds  believes 
the  abundant  food  supply  at  Point 
Pelee.  combined  with  contrasting 


Pholos  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 

periods  of  daily  activity  (the 
flying  squirrel  is  nocturnal  and 
the  grey  is  diurnal),  should  reduce 
the  potential  for  conflicts  over 
food. 

He  looks  ahead  to  the  results  of 
this  project  as  an  opportunity  to 
understand  the  ecology  of  small 
remnant  populations.  One  of  the 
biggest  concerns  about  the 
reintroduction  is  the  issue  of  min- 
imum population  size,  including 
the  possibility  of  eradication 
through  genetic  inbreeding  and 
subsequent  low  reproductive 
potential. 

But  Nudds  points  out  that  even 
in  large  populations,  there  appear 
to  be  "genetic  bottlenecks," 
where  only  a few  individuals  ac- 
tually contribute  successfully  to 
the  genetic  variability  of  sub- 
sequent generations,  raising  the 
question  of  whether  large  popula- 
tions are  really  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful reintroductions. 

The  translocation  project  is 
being  funded  by  Parks  Canada, 
the  Friends  of  Point  Pelee.  Bausch 
and  Lomb  and  the  Pelee  Island 
Winery.  □ 


Funding  deadlines  in  the  Office  of  Research 


Proposals  for  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  research 
contracts  are  due  May  31.  Re- 
search areas  are  food  and  agri- 
culture, human  health,  physical 
and  chemical  sciences,  marine 
environment,  nuclear  power, 
radioactive  waste  management 
and  nuclear  safety.  Proposal 
forms  and  information  are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Research. 
Ext.  8761. 

Applications  are  due  July  1 for 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council’s 
support  for  Canadian  scholars 


who  hold  office  in  international 
scholarly  organizations  to  at- 
tend business  meetings. 

July  6 is  the  deadline  for  sub- 
mitting proposals  to  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Animal 
Breeders. 

Applications  are  due  July  22 
for  the  following  programs: 

■ Health  and  Welfare  Canada’s 
research  personnel  career 
award. 

■ The  Canadian  Diabetes 
Association’s  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Charles  H.  Best 
Fund. 


Wildlife  Habitat  Canada  re- 
search grants  in  agricul- 
ture/wildlife,  forestry/wild- 
life  and  critical  wildlife 
habitat. 

Aug.  20  is  the  deadline  for 
nominations  for  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council’s  gold  medal  for 
contributions  to  Canadian  re- 
search and  preliminary  pro- 
posals for  grants  from  the 
Whitaker  Foundation  to  support 
medical  research  involving  in- 
novative use  of  engineering 
techniques.  □ 


SRISSffi 

Ecology  Friendly  Lawn  Care 

UCENCEO  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

■ FREE  ESTIMATE  AND  LAWN  ■ FERTILIZER,  INSECT  AND  WEED 

ANALYSIS  CONTROL 

■ LICENCED,  FULLY  TRAINED  ■ NO  BLANKET  SPRAYING 

PROFESSIONALS  ■ CORE  AERATION 

★ Save  5%  when  you  mention  this  ad.  .JL, 

ASK  ABOUT  OUR  HONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  ^ 


766-9600 


ENJOY  A HEALTHY  GREEN  LAWN  THIS  SUMMER. 
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Community 


MORTGAGE  SEMINAR 

Learn  all  you  need  to  know! 

» m a -*t  < q Free  admission 

MAY  ly  Space  limited.  Call 

7-9  p.m.  822-1072 

C’  W 7 Guelph  & Wellington 
l^2>Ivv  Credit^  Union 


Classifieds 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581. 


For  sale 

Raleigh  Eliminator  bicycle,  red,  20- 
inch  frame,  766-0167. 

Roland  LP-1 100  laser  printer,  two  let- 
ter-sized cassettes  and  envelope  tray, 
51 2K  memory,  excellent  condition, 
Bev,  Ext.  6662. 

Electric  dryer,  Ext.  6323  or  822-2336 
after  6 p.m. 

Viking  air  conditioner,  window-mount 
fittings  and  manual,  843-3559. 

1990  half-Arab  horse,  bay,  15.22 
hands,  gelding,  trained  western  and 
English;  western  and  English  tack,  Ext. 
4309  or  763-8072. 


For  rent 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house,  Uni- 
versity district,  large  garden,  Septem- 
ber to  June  1 994,  references  required, 
$800  a month,  821-2246. 


For  rent 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  t summer 
accommodation  in  University  ot  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Fve  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rales  Available  ♦Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovaled  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  lor  Business/Tounst  T ravellers 
Cascotl  Property  Management  Services  Inc, 

51 9-856-441 2 Of  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  on  one 
acre,  16  miles  north  of  Guelph  on 
paved  country  road,  garden,  double 
garage,  finished  basement  with  fourth 
bedroom,  $950  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  July  1,  Ken,  1-855-4436. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  close  to  campus,  separate 
entrance,  parking,  $795  a month  in- 
clusive, available  May  1,  Jane,  Ext. 
4018  or  836-6862. 

Summer  home  in  Southampton  area, 
a block  from  the  water,  Judy,  Ext.  5001 
or  767-5001. 

Four-bedroom  furnished  semi,  two 
four-piece  baths,  quiet  area,  close  to 
schools  and  park,  July  1993  to  July 
1994,  $1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  4033  or  821-5314. 

Three-bedroom  home,  quiet  area,  two 
baths,  parking,  laundry,  $1,200  a 
month  inclusive,  non-smokers,  no 
pets.  763-2271. 

Loft,  suitable  for  one,  cathedral  ceil- 
ings, skylights,  jacuzzi,  $675  a month 
inclusive,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  763- 
2271. 

Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  on 
Miller  Lake  on  Bruce  Peninsula,  July 
and  August,  Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 


Wanted 


Bookshelf,  good  condition,  preferably 
19  inches  deep,  Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 


Available 


We're  not  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  8 Unfinished 

• Pine  & Oak  A 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

■ Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 

■ Atmoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  8 Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC. 


! 


Qualified  elementary  school  teacher 
for  tutoring  in  English  or  French, 
Monique,  763-5704. 

Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees  and 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
plant,  will  also  do  interior  painting, 
cleaning  windows,  etc.,  reasonable, 
Nancy,  824-3638. 


660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

Tues-Wed.  10-6 

837-0483  S,s  F"  ,aa 


Don't  Abuse  It . . .Reuse  it! 


Recycling  one  tonne  of  paper 
conserves  1 5 to  20  trees  and  the 
energy  equivalei^M2  barrels  of  oil. 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh  POULTRY 
Fresh  PASTA 
Fresh  PRODUCE 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon. -Wed. 
Thuts.-Fri. 
Sal. 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


* Kortright 


Notices 


Board  members  sought 

The  Guelph  Campus  Co-opera- 
tive seeks  members  to  sit  on  its 
board  of  directors  for  a term  run- 
ning from  May  to  October.  The 
co-op  is  particularly  interested 
in  recruiting  people  with  finan- 
cial, planning  and  housing  ex- 
perience or  strong  organi- 
zational and  leadership  skills. 
For  more  information,  call 
Christina  Bell  at  824-4953. 

At  the  art  centre 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  presents  selections  from 
the  Canada  Council  Art  Bank 
until  June  13.  This  exhibit  repre- 
sents part  of  the  visual  arts  pro- 
gram created  for  the  1992 
World’s  Fair  in  Spain. 

Study  abroad 

International  Education  Ser- 
vices on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  has  information 
about  overseas  academic  pro- 
grams at  the  European  Univer- 
sity, Trinity  College  in  Ireland, 
Knightsbridge  University  in 
Copenhagen  and  Nijenrode 
University  in  the  Netherlands. 

Don’t  be  stressed  * 

The  Stress  Management  and 
High-Performance  Clinic  is  of- 
fering a 12-session  course  on 
relaxation  skills  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  8 to  9 p.m. 
beginning  May  17.  Cost  is  $1 10 
general,  $40  for  students.  An  ad- 
vanced six-session  class  focus- 
ing on  biofeedback  techniques 


will  run  Wednesdays  from  7:30 
to  9 p.m.  beginning  May  19. 
Cost  is  $208.  Registration  forms 
are  available  at  the  Connection 
Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  or  by  calling  Ext. 
2662. 

Sounds  of  summer 

The  Department  of  Music  in- 
vites all  interested  members  of 
the  University  to  participate  in 
the  annual  Summer  Chorale. 
The  choir  begins  rehearsals  May 
12  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  203  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  The  con- 
cert is  slated  for  June  24  at  8 p.m. 
For  more  information,  call  choir 
director  Prof.  Robert  Hall  at  Ext. 
3142. 

International  seminars 

The  Council  on  International 
Education  Exchange  will  offer 
the  following  seminars  in  June: 
‘Three  Years  After  Unification: 
Germany  in  Crisis?”  to  be  held 
at  the  Free  University  in  Berlin; 
“Zimbabwe,  South  Africa  and 
Southern  Africa  in  the  1990s,” 
at  the  University  of  Zimbabwe 
in  Harare;  “Protecting  the  En- 
vironment: Politics  and  Policy,” 
at  the  University  of  Sao  Paula  in 
Brazil;  and  “Russia  In  Transi- 
tion: An  Experiment  in  Demo- 
cracy,” at  the  State  Ministry  of 
Science  and  Education  and  the 
St  Petersburg  Gomyi  Institute 
in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
For  details,  call  John  Heller  at 
212-661-1414,  Ext  1110. 


Our  people 


Carol  Goodger-Hill,  a librarian  in 
the  government  publications  and 
documents  division,  and  Ralph 
Daehn,  a librarian  in  the  catalogu- 
ing division,  presented  papers  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  On- 
tario College  and  University 
Library  Association. 

Six  members  of  the  Department 
of  Family  Studies  presented 
papers  at  the  Experimental  Biol- 
ogy Meeting  in  New  Orleans  in 
April. 

■ Prof.  Debbie  O’Connor  and 
graduate  student  Gina  Sem- 
chuk  spoke  on  “Factors  Affect- 
ing  the  Bioavailability  of 
Folate  from  Human,  Cow  and 
Goat  Milk.” 

■ Prof.  Rosalind  Gibson  and 
grad  student  Ursula  Donovan 
discussed  “The  Status  of 
Female  Adolescents  Consum- 
ing Vegetarian  and  Om- 
nivorous Diets. 

■ Gibson  also  chaired  a mini- 
symposium on  ’’International 
Micronutrients,  Morbidity  and 
Dietary  Quality  Issues"  and 
presented  a poster  with 
O’Connor  and  graduate  stu- 
dents Sheri  Wolfe  and  Shan- 
non Gadowsky  on  “Zinc 
Status  of  a Group  of  Canadian 
Adolescents  at  36-Month  Ges- 
tation.” 

O’Connor  was  an  invited  guest 
lecturer  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  in  Montreal.  She  spoke 
on  “Periconceptional  Folate  Sup- 
plementation and  Neural  Tube 
Defects.”  □ 


Alumni  house  news 


More  than  200  alumni,  faculty  and 
friends  turned  out  for  a President’s 
Council  luncheon  in  April. 

The  President’s  Council  is  a 
donor  club  that  recognizes  in- 
dividuals who  have  given  at  least 
$1,000  to  the  University  in  a 
calendar  year.  Life  membership 
recognizes  donors  who  have 
given  $25,000. 

Members  of  the  J.D.  Mac- 


Lachlan  Society  for  people  who 
have  made  a planned  gift  of 
$10,000  or  more  were  also  on 
hand  for  the  event. 

Since  the  council  was  formed  in 
1985,  members  have  given  more 
than  $9.5  million  to  various  cam- 
pus projects,  $1  million  of  that  in 
1992. 

The  council  fully  endows  the  an- 
nual President’s  Scholarships,  10 


ig  ROYAL  CITY  REALTY 


LIMITED 


Old  University  Perfection! 

A truly  handsome  home  only  a few  minutes  walk  to  the  University  or  downtown  Guelph. 
Four  bedrooms  (superb  master  with  4-piece  ensuite,  six  jet  Jacuzzi  bath).  Outstanding 
main  floor  family  room  addition  plus  top  quality  major  and  minor  renovations  throughout 
(includes  new  Beckerman  kitchen).  Absolutely  wonderful.  Professionally  landscaped 
grounds  offer  a bit  of  Paradise  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  All  this  for  only  $279,900. 
Please  join  us  at  our  Open  House 
Sunday,  May  16th,  2 -4  p.m.  at  75  Marlin  Avenue. 

Brad  Douglas  or  Willie  Essery 
824-9050 

ReprtsenDng  RoytlOty  Reality 


DEMAND  THE  BEST 


entrance  awards  valued  at 
$16,000. 

Twenty-one  President’s  Schol- 
ars took  time  out  of  their  exam 
schedules  to  attend  the  luncheon 
to  thank  the  donors  who  make 
their  scholarships  possible.  Cory 
MacDonald  and  Grase  Kim  spoke 
about  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges the  scholarships  have 
provided  them  with  at  U of  G.  □ 


Human 

Resources 


Appointments 

Kelly  Counsell  has  been  named 
communications  and  extensions 
co-ordinator  at  the  Equine  Re- 
search Centre. 

Jill  Johnson  has  been  appointed 
program  counsellor  for  the  Facul- 
ty of  Environmental  Sciences. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  7, 
the  following  opportunity  was 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Program  Co-ordinator,  Office 
of  Continuing  Education,  contrac- 
tually limited  from  May  25/93  to 
July  22/94.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$ 1 4.44  to  $ 1 6. 1 3 an  hour. 

For  Information  about  employment 
opportunities,  call  836-4900.  □ 
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Calendar 


Friday,  May  14 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Doug  Gaudette 
discusses  “Poly-phosphoinositide 
Metabolism  in  Agonist-Stimu- 
lated Human  Platelets”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Use  of  Brefeldin  A to  Study  the 
Unique  Surface  Coat  of  Pul- 
monary Intravascular  Macro- 
phages of  Sheep”  is  the  topic  of 
postdoctoral  fellow  Baljit  Singh 
at  noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - “Some  Ex- 
perimental Evidence  on  the  Va- 
lidity of  Contingent  Valuation”  is 
the  topic  of  Richard  Bishop  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  234. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-kilo- 
metre off-road  ride  leaves  from 
the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  May  16 

Cycling  Club  - A 35-  to  55-km 
off-road  ride  and  a 39-km  tour 


through  Eden  Mills  and  Bruce- 
dale  leave  from  the  UC  at  10  a.m. 
Arboretum  - Discover  the  un- 
noticed flowers  of  spring  in  a walk 
that  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre. 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Senate  - The  May  meeting  of 
Senate  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Engineering  Seminar  - 1993 
Winegard  Visiting  Professor 
Lofti  Zadeh  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  considers 
“Fuzzy  Logic,  Neural  Networks 
and  Soft  Computing”  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  105. 

Wednesday,  May  19 

Pathology  seminar  - “Air  Sacs  in 
Avians:  Morphology  and  Pathol- 
ogy" is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent Rocio  Crespo  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  ride  to 
Arkell  and  Aberfoyle  leaves  at  5 
p.m.  from  the  UC  south  doors. 


Around  town 


Flowering  prairies 

The  Dogtooth  Chapter  of  the 
Canadian  Wildflower  Society 
presents  "The  Most  Beautiful 
Prairies  in  North  America”  with 
Larry  Lamb  May  19  at  7:30  p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Call  824- 
3807  for  details. 

Job  market  skills 

The  Guelph  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  sponsoring  the  forum 
“Employability  Skills  for  a 
Changing  Job  Market”  May  20  at 
the  Guelph  Holiday  Inn.  Keynote 
speakers  are  Ron  Farrell  of  Imasco 
Limited  and  Craig  Anhom  of  Con- 
naught Laboratories  Limited.  Cost 
is  $35  general,  $ 1 0 for  students.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  6182. 

Show  extended 

Due  to  popular  demand,  the 
Guelph  Civic  Museum  is  extend- 
ing its  exhibit  on  “Mexico  Culture, 
Craft  and  Costume”  until  June  20. 

A night  of  music 

Royal  City  Musical  Productions 
present  the  musical  comedy  I Do! 
I Do!  by  Tom  Jones  and  Harvey 
Schmidt  May  13,  14  and  15  at  the 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  and  May  22 
at  the  Theatre  on  the  Grand  in  Fer- 
gus. Curtain  time  is  8 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $7  and  can  be  reserved  by  call- 
ing 821-7267,  843-1205  or  743- 
7493. 

On  the  art  scene 

“Small  Visions,”  a display  of  the 
recent  works  of  Edward  S.  Kuris, 
is  on  exhibit  from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
at  Wyndham  Art  Supplies.  Maria 
C.  Pezzano  displays  her  recent 
works  until  May  29  at  the  Service 
Hardware  Gallery. 

Green  planning 

The  Guelph  Round  Table  on  the 
Environment  and  the  Economy,  a 
volunteer  multi-shakeholders 
group  that  is  collecting  input  on  a 
proposed  green  plan  for  the  city  of 
Guelph,  will  hold  a public  meeting 
to  discuss  land  use  May  19  from  7 
to  9 p.m.  at  Westwood  United 
Church.  As  a tool  to  educate  and 
provoke  comment,  a series  of 
challenge  papers  on  the  topics  of 
water,  energy,  transportation,  land 
use  and  development  and  solid 
waste  have  been  created.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  3908.  □ 


Sending  A Special  Parcel?  1 

Need  to  get  something 

\y 

somewhere  fast? 

/\ 

COURIER  SERVICE 

MOW  AVAILABLE  * 

At  the  U.CZ.  Loading  Dock 

For  information,  call  ext.  2618 

Arboretum  - A tour  of  the 
deciduous  forest  to  see  the  short- 
lived spring  flowers  leaves  the  na- 
ture centre  at  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  20 

Annual  Meeting  - Alumni-in  Ac- 
tion holds  its  annual  spring  lunch- 
eon and  meeting  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre,  beginning  with  a recep- 
tion at  1 1 :30  a.m.  Guest  speaker  is 
U of  G benefactor  Herbert 
Axelrod.  Tickets  are  $16.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6923. 


Worship 


A bereavement  group  will  run  for 
six  weeks  Mondays  from  5:30  to  7 
p.m.,  beginning  May  17.  Open  to 
any  U of  G student  or  employee 
who  has  experienced  the  death  of 
a loved  one,  the  group  will  offer 
participants  a chance  to  learn 
about  the  stages  of  grief  and  to 
work  through  personal  grief  in  a 
supportive  context.  To  register, 
call  Rev.  Lucy  Reid  at  Ext.  2390. 

Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10: 10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 

...  every  woman  deserves 
one  great  p holograph  ... 

Trevor  Allan 

C iLAMOUR  mOTOCRAI’H'i 


Trevor  Allan 
By  appointment 
Tel./Fax  519-822-9082 


Portfolio  Work  • Career  Shots 

WEST  End  studios 

Guelph,  Ontario 


F rame  a collection  ... 
create  a special  tribute 
...  transform  those 
favourite  photos  into  a 
captivating  display! 

Lisa  Potter 

PICTURE  FRAMING 


Tues.  - Fri.  9 am  - 5 pm 
Sat.  10  am  - 4 pm 
660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 
519-822-9082 

WEST  END  STUDIOS 

Guelph,  Ontario 


Friday,  May  21 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Victor  Schreurs  of  Wageningen 
Agricultural  University  in  the 
Netherlands  discusses  “Metabolic 
Utilization  of  Dietary  Amino 
Acids:  Studies  on  Physiological 
Determinants  in  the  Rat”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Jan  Motlik,  a visiting  scientist 
from  Poland,  discusses  “Regula- 
tion of  Oocyte  Maturation"  at 


noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  trip  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  May  23 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  trip  and  a 65-km  ride  to 
Breslau  leave  the  UC  at  10  a.m. 
Arboretum  - With  the  birds  in 
song,  learn  about  their  tunes  and 
how  they  are  important  to  breed- 
ing on  a walk  that  leaves  from  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 
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ACROSS 

1 . Refuse  metal 
6.  Eucalyptus 
eater 

11.  Runs  after 

13.  Jewish  prayer 
book 

14.  Wreak  havoc 

15.  Not  finished 

16.  Center 
beginning 

17.  Pursue 
stealthily 

19.  Bolt  fastener 

20.  Departed 

22.  Skill 

23.  Demand  by 
purchasers 

24.  Book  page 

26.  Corvine  bird 

28.  Crosby  was 

one 

30.  Scanty 

bathing  suit 

32.  Check  off 

35.  Water  barriers 

36.  Wrath 

38.  Became  larger 

40.  Upper  limb 

41.  Dutch 
colonists 

43.  Time  of  life 

44.  Nerve  cell 

46.  Well-born 

48.  Passage  out 

49.  Show  a film 

50.  Remove  parts 

51.  Sojourn 


DOWN 

1.  Prison  guard 

2.  Place  of 
worship 

3.  Steep-sided 
valley 

4.  King  of 
Judah 

5.  Keeps  score 
in  cribbage 

6.  Painful  cramp 

7.  Strange 

8.  Hebrew  name 
for  god 

9.  Crescent- 
shaped 
marking 

10.  Mountain 
ridge 

12.  slender  spine 

13.  Moslem  ruler 

18.  Movable 

cupboard 

21.  Stitches 
temporarily 

23.  Headless 
brad 

25.  Thur.  follower 


27.  Leave  at 
once! 

29.  Edible  bulbs 

30.  Sheer  fabric 

31.  Enclose 
within  walls 

33.  Moon  hole 

34.  Bowler 

35.  Great  dogs 

37.  Work  units 

39.  Very  tiny 

41.  Head  honcho 

42.  Religious 
denom- 
inations 

45.  Blood  color 

47.  Firearm  group 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 
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Wildflowers  are  nature’s  sign  that  spring  has  sprung 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

May  is  the  best  time  to  enjoy  wildflowers  — but 
not  just  the  showy  trillium  and  jack-in-the-pulpit, 
says  Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry  Kock. 

Shrubs  and  trees  such  as  willow  and  maple  are 
among  the  first  plants  to  flower  in  early  April.  The 
flowers  of  the  willow  are  actually  a necessary 
early  pollen  source  for  bees.  “Some  of  the  most 
important  flowers  are  the  most  inconspicuous,” 
Kock  says. 

All  plants  except  ferns  and  fem  relatives  flower, 
spanning  from  early  April  to  late  October  in 
southern  Ontario.  In  spring,  there  are  “indicator” 
plants  that  signal  the  various  sequences  of  the 
natural  world,  Kock  says.  The  blooming  of  early- 
flowering  woody  plants  tends  to  encompass  a 
seven-  to  10-day  shift  from  year  to  year.  Whether 
blooming  is  early  or  late  in  a given  year,  it  indi- 
cates the  unfolding  of  another  natural  year,  related 
to  other  natural  phenomena  such  as  bird  migra- 
tion, he  says. 

“Flowering  is  connected  to  the  reproduction  of 
plants,  not  just  for  pleasing  people,”  says  Kock. 
“In  the  plant  world,  the  production  of  seed  or  fruit 
each  year  is  for  the  continued  evolution  of  the 
meadow  or  forest.” 

Woodland  wildflowers  are  at  their  peak  begin- 
ning the  first  and  second  week  of  May.  Look  for 
trilliums,  dogtooth  violets,  blue  cohosh, 
bloodroot,  jack-in-the-pulpits  and  violets.  These 
flowers  bloom  over  a three-  to  four-week  span 
before  deciduous  trees  form  leaves.  Meadow  and 
prairie  plants  begin  to  bloom  in  June;  most  trees 


and  shrubs  bloom  in  May. 

Wildflowers  and  native  plants  can  be  enjoyed  in 
an  urban  setting  by  incorporating  them  into  the 
garden,  says  Kock.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
creating  greater  biological  diversity,  while  allow- 
ing homeowners  to  observe  the  plants’  develop- 
ment. 

Native  plants  can  be  hard  to  buy,  but  there  are 
sources.  Kock  suggests  contacting  local 
Wildflower  Society  chapters  or  local  municipal 
offices  to  find  out  about  salvage  areas.  In  areas 
slated  for  construction,  most  municipalities  will 
allow  people  to  “rescue”  plants. 

Many  nurseries  sell  native  plants,  but  buyers 
should  make  sure  they  were  propagated  by  the 
nursery,  not  dug  up  in  the  wild,  says  Steven 
Aboud,  the  Arboretum’s  database  co-ordinator  of 
interpretive  programming. 

Another  source  of  native  plants  is  the  annual  sale 
staged  by  the  Arboretum.  This  year,  it’s  being  held 
May  30  from  1 to  3 p.m.  for  friends  of  the  Ar- 
boretum and  from  3 to  5 p.m.  for  the  public  at  the 
R.G.  Hilton  Centre  on  College  Avenue.  Many 
native,  unusual  and  rare  woody  and  herbaceous 
plants  will  be  for  sale. 

Want  to  leam  more  about  wildflowers?  Aboud 
suggests  taking  a hike  in  the  woods  with  an  expert. 
He  will  lead  a wildflower  walk  May  19  at  7 p.m. 
from  the  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  (Register  by 
May  14  at  Ext.  2113.) 

He  also  recommends  joining  a field  naturalists’ 
club  or  attending  the  workshops  on  collecting  and 
growing  native  seeds  to  be  offered  by  Kock  in 
September.D 
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Making  friends 


About  1 25  people  turned  out  last  week  for  an  open 
house  at  the  Central  Animal  Facility,  which  houses 
animals  used  on  campus  for  education  and  re- 


search. Above,  summer  student  Courtney  Yourkin, 
centre,  introduces  one  of  the  facility’s  guinea  pigs 
to  visitors  Louise  Dyke,  left,  and  Anne  Bellevue. 
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Town  hall  meeting 
draws  more  than  200 
to  meet  new  president 


Eight  days  into  his  new  job. 
President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  gave  his  first  general  ad- 
dress to  the  University  com- 
munity at  a town  hall  meeting 
May  12.  Afterwards,  he  invited 
questions,  which  ranged  from  the 
professional  to  the  personal. 

Rozanski  told  the  more  than  200 
people  who  turned  out  for  the 
meeting  how  pleased  he  is  to  be 
president  of  U of  G,  even  more 
now  than  when  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed because  he  has  met  so 
many  friendly  and  talented  people 
and  has  learned  more  about  the 
University. 

Before  leaving  his  post  as  vice- 
president  for  academic  affairs  and 
provost  at  Wagner  College  in 
New  York,  Rozanski  prepared 
himself  for  the  move  by  meeting 
with  former  U of  G presidents 
Brian  Segal,  Burt  Matthews  and 
Bill  Winegard;  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities  president  Peter 
George;  and  renowned  economist 
and  OAC  graduate  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  among  others. 

He  also  attended  the  first  meet- 
ing of  U of  G alumni  living  in  the 
New  York  area,  a reception  given 
in  his  honor  and  attended  by  MPP 
Richard  Allen,  former  minister  of 


Telling  the  story 

There  are  thousands  of  stones 
to  be  told  at  spring  convocation 
June  1 to  4,  and  University 
Communications  wants  to  hear 
about  them. 

If  you  know  a graduate  who 
would  be  newsworthy  for  the 
external  media  and  for  the 
University’s  internal  publica- 
tions, call  Andrew  Mudry 
Fawcett  at  Ext.  3839,  □ 
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Sexuality  Conference 
turns  15  3 

Fighting  back  at 
injuries  on  the  job  ...  4 

Transgenic  plant 
complex  focuses  on 
environmental  safety  . 5 

Engineering  a 37-year 
career  8 


colleges  and  universities,  and  Bill 
Brock,  chair  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

Since  starting  at  Guelph  May  3, 
Rozanski  has  begun  a tour  of  the 
colleges,  has  toured  Cruickston 
Park  and  has  met  with  the  Con- 
sultative Forum,  a group  made  up 
of  representatives  from  all  cam- 
pus bargaining  units.  He’s  also 
met  with  the  presidents  of  five 
Ontario  universities,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
Deputy  Minister  Rita  Burak,  the 
U of  G Alumni  Association  and 
the  OAC  Foundation. 

Welcomed  students 

The  president  has  opened  two 
conferences  on  campus  and  gave 
the  keynote  address  at  the  “Chal- 
lenges for  Democracy”  con- 
ference. His  first  week  also  in- 
cluded welcoming  first-year 
students  and  hosting  two  recep- 
tions. In  addition,  he  attended  two 
B of  G committee  meetings  and 
met  with  current  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

At  the  town  hall  meeting, 
Rozanski  spoke  of  the  challenges 
facing  Guelph  and  other  univer- 
sities. The  biggest  challenge,  in 
light  of  financial  constraints,  is  to 
work  in  a collegial  manner  with 
the  University  community  to 
protect  and  enhance  U of  G’s  ex- 
cellence, he  said. 

To  do  so,  “we  must  focus  our 
efforts,  seek  diversity  in  our  sour- 
ces of  income  and  move  towards 
greater  collaboration  with  other 
sectors  ...  as  long  as  these  are 
consistent  with  our  mission,”  he 
said.  "We  are  seven  years  away 
from  the  21st  century,  and  as  a 
community,  we  need  to  define  our 
themes  for  the  future.” 

Manage  opportunities 

Rozanski  cited  his  administra- 
tive experience  in  strengthening 
academic  excellence  at  several 
American  universities  under 
budget  pressure  as  an  example  of 
his  ability  to  manage  the  oppor- 
tunities and  adversities  that  now 
face  Canadian  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions. He  hopes  to  establish  a 
network  with  American  univer- 
sities to  explore  collaborative  re- 
search ventures  and,  if  possible,  to 
tap  into  U.S.  funding  agencies. 

Some  faculty  at  the  meeting  ex- 
pressed concern  that  certain 
departments  had  endured  undue 


financial  hardship,  even  in  light  of 
the  current  recession.  The  presi- 
dent said  he  understood  and  em- 
pathized with  the  financial  straits 
of  departments,  particularly  with 
regard  to  teaching  loads.  He  said 
he  is  making  a point  of  learning 
about  the  strengths  and  needs  of 
the  University  as  he  visits  the 
units  across  campus. 

“We  have  to  invest  in  excel- 
lence,” he  said,  “but  we  will  also 
have  to  set  priorities  and  make 
some  hard  decisions." 

Although  recognizing  a need  to 
respond  to  society’s  expectations 
about  the  purposes  of  university 
education,  particularly  in  an  era  of 
declining  provincial  funding. 
Rozanski  said  he  is  worried  about 
the  vocabulary  of  Canadian 
higher  education,  which  appears 
to  be  "pandering”  to  public  mis- 
conceptions to  justify  continued 
financial  support. 

The  purpose  of  universities  is 
not  just  to  train  the  future  labor 
force  of  Canada,  he  said.  Univer- 
sities also  have  an  important  role 
to  play  in  expanding  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge,  providing  a broad- 
based  liberal  education  and  teach- 
ing students  how  to  leam  so  they 
can  adapt  to  change  in  an  increas- 


ingly complex  and  interdependent 
world. 

Citing  a recent  study  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges in  Canada,  which  found  that 
8 1 per  cent  of  the  public  believes 
universities  are  doing  a good  job. 
Rozanski  noted  that  the  study  also 
found  that  only  seven  per  cent  of 
the  public  rate  research  as  an  im- 
portant activity  of  universities. 
But  research  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant contributions  a university  can 
make  to  society,  he  said,  adding 
that  one  of  Guelph’s  particular 
strengths  lies  in  its  collaborative 
research  with  industry. 

The  major  test  for  all  univer- 
sities will  be  to  see  how  wisely 
and  quickly  they  can  adapt  to  im- 
portant new  possibilities,  he  said. 
U of  G,  he  believes,  is  well  posi- 
tioned to  succeed. 

But  like  other  universities, 
Guelph  suffers  from  a lack  of 
public  recognition  of  its  research 
and  teaching  accomplishments, 
said  the  president.  Many  people 
are  aware  of  the  high  academic 
reputation  of  “our  crown  jewels,” 
OAC.  OVC  and  FACS,  he  said, 
but  are  not  so  aware  of  the 
University’s  research  and  teach- 
ing excellence  in  the  arts  and 


sciences. 

Rozanski  said  his  responsibility 
as  president  is  to  stress  the  distinc- 
tive^ wide-ranging  academic 
strengths  of  the  University  and 
the  value  of  its  interdisciplinary 
teaching  and  research. 

“My  intention  is  to  spread  the 
news  about  Guelph,”  he  said.  "I 
will  use  . . . whatever  platform  I 
have."  Canadians  are  modest,  he 
said,  so  “I  will  take  it  on  my 
shoulders  to  boast  about  Guelph." 

Responding  to  a question  about 
his  scholarly  record,  Rozanski 
said  he  considers  himself  an 
academic  first  and  an  ad- 
ministrator second.  In  making  the 
choice  to  become  an  adminis- 
trator. “I  lost  a part  of  me  that 
wanted  to  be  a scholar,"  he  said. 

The  author  of  a dozen  publica- 
tions and  more  than  80  papers  on 
Chinese-American  relations  and 
international  education,  he  was  a 
Lilly  Fellow  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  a member  of  the  Modem 
China  Seminar  at  Columbia 
University. 

Even  now,  he  said,  he’s  stealing 
moments  to  complete  a second 
draft  of  a scholarly  book  on  the 
role  of  American  journalists  in 

See  EXCELLENCE  on  page  2 
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UWO  will  develop  land 

The  University  of  Western  On- 
tario and  Sifton  Properties  Limited 
have  entered  a joint  venture  to 
* develop  105  acres  of  university- 
owned  land.  The  property,  con- 
sidered excess  to  university  needs, 
will  be  developed  and  sold  to 
generate  revenue. 

Business  school  benefits 

A multinational  pharmaceutical 
company  has  pledged  $1  million 
to  Queen’s  business  school.  The 
New  Jersey-based  Warner-Lam- 
bert Co.  has  given  the  school 
$600,000  and  pledged  to  match 
alumni  gifts  up  to  $200,000  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  company’s 
president  is  a Queen's  graduate. 

Voice-mail  postings 

The  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia is  posting  job  vacancies  on  its 
voice-mail  system.  Employers  can 
list  them  and  students  can  have 
access  to  them  24  hours  a day  from 
any  touch-tone  phone. 


Harbor  under  study 

McMaster  has  received  $2.1  mil- 
lion under  the  federal  Green  Plan 
for  a project  called  "Hamilton 
Harbor:  Toward  Restoring  and 
Sustaining  a Healthy  Ecosystem.” 

Halting  raccoon  rabies 

Aerial  drops  of  bait  containing 
vaccine  to  control  fox  rabies  in 
eastern  Ontario  may  be  used  to  halt 
the  northward  spread  of  raccoon 
rabies  from  the  United  States.  Re- 
searchers from  the  universities  of 
Toronto,  Waterloo  and  Queen’s, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  pioneered  an  aerial 
bait-dropping  program  using  com- 
puterized mapping  techniques. 
Raccoon  rabies  has  been  spread- 
ing north  from  United  States  and  is 
currently  50  kilometres  from  the 
New  York/Ontario  border. 

Software  donated 

Microsoft  Canada  has  made  a 
major  donation  of  software  for  a 
new  computer  laboratory  at  the 


University  of  Waterloo,  to  be  used 
by  senior  students  for  course  work, 
research  and  software  develop- 
ment. 

Going  face  to  face 

McGill  has  become  the  first 
Quebec  university  to  test  a 
telephone  system  that  enables  you 
to  see  the  person  you’re  speaking 
to  on  a computer  screen.  Called 
VISIT,  the  system  was  developed 
by  Northern  Telecom  and  operates 
on  Macintosh  computers  and  PCs. 
So  far,  the  university  has  three 
units.  VISIT  functions  include 
sending  images  to  a receiving 
video  for  "pasting”  into  a docu- 
ment for  publication  and  editing 
text  while  conversing. 

Cancer  research  funded 

Queen’s  researchers  have  received 
$3.2  million  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  Canada  to 
develop  new  drugs  for  cancer 
therapy  and  other  research.  □ 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Chinese  foreign  policy  and  has 
submitted  for  publication  an  in- 
vited chapter  on  an  American 
journalist  in  China. 

Rozanski  said  he  understood  the 
undercurrent  that  the  question 
about  his  scholarly  record  repre- 
sented and  he  assured  the  ques- 
tioner that  his  scholarship  and 
publications  have  prepared  him 
well  for  peer  review  of  faculty 
scholarship  as  part  of  hiring  and 
tenure  deliberations. 

Rozanski  described  himself  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  educational 
and  employment  equity.  He  cited 
his  record  at  U.S.  institutions, 
where  he  championed  diversify- 
ing the  ethnic  and  gender  profile 
of  the  faculty,  and  his  support  for 
the  cultural  activities  of  Black 
Concern,  an  organization  aimed  at 
increasing  awareness  of  African- 
American  issues. 

As  a Polish-born  Canadian 
working  in  the  United  States,  he 
understood  the  alienation  felt  by 
those  seeking  equity,  he  said.  He 
added,  however,  that  excellence 
must  remain  foremost  for  U of  G. 


"What  we  do  in  this  area  must  all 
be  in  the  context  of  the  integrity  of 
the  institution,  not  what  is  politi- 
cally correct.” 

In  a more  personal  vein, 
Rozanski  responded  to  a question 
about  planned  renovations  to  the 
President’s  House.  He  said  the 
changes  are  necessary  to  convert 
the  house,  which  was  used  by 
recent  presidents  only  for  public 
functions,  into  a home  suitable  for 
a president  working  at  home  and 
a family  with  an  active  10-year- 
old. 

The  president  said  he  plans  to 
live  in  the  house  indefinitely.  “I 
may  or  may  not  eventually  move 
into  the  local  area.” 

His  wife,  Bonnie,  and  their  son, 
Daniel,  are  still  at  their  home  in 
New  Jersey  until  the  school  term 
ends  and  their  house  is  sold. 

Following  the  meeting, 
Rozanski  told  At  Guelph  he  had 
agreed  to  the  non-structural 
renovations  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  try  to  solicit  external 
funding  to  cover  the  costs  of 
renovations  that  were  not  already 
scheduled.  Some  of  the  changes, 
including  replacing  a broken  26- 


year-old  air  conditioning  system, 
had  been  slated  as  part  of  normal 
maintenance,  he  said. 

To  accommodate  Rozanski’s 
family,  closets  have  been  ex- 
tended and  a guest  powder  room 
has  been  converted  into  an  office. 

Other  changes  include  the  instal- 
lation of  a home  entertainment 
system,  to  be  used  for  public  func- 
tions and  to  meet  the  president's 
work  needs,  and  a new  stove.  The 
stove  was  requested  by  Hospi- 
tality and  Retail  Services,  which 
prepares  food  for  official  func- 
tions on  site.  Rozanski  said  he  in- 
tends to  continue  giving  public 
functions  while  he  lives  in  the 
house.  □ 


Correction 

The  May  12  At  Guelph  story 
“Singapore  Student  Likes  Not- 
So-Urban  Royal  City”  con- 
tained some  errors.  Edwin 
Goh’s  father  is  from  Singapore, 
not  Japan,  and  works  for  a com- 
mercial airline  in  Singapore. 
Goh  will  graduate  in  1994,  not 
in  1993.  □ 
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Human  Sexuality  Conference  celebrates  15th  anniversary 


At  the  1981  Sexuality  Conference,  the  first  Ortho 
Pharmaceutical  Scholarship  was  awarded  to 
graduate  student  Kerry  Daly,  right,  now  a faculty 


member  in  the  Department  of  Family  Studies.  With 
him  are  conference  founder  Prof.  Ed  Herold  and  then 
dean  of  FACS  Janet  Wardlaw. 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

The  largest  annual  conference 
on  sexuality  in  North 
America  — the  Guelph  Con-, 
ference  and  Training  Institute  on 
Sexuality  — turns  15  this  June. 

Recognized  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally, the  conference  has 
grown  both  in  size  and  scope  since 
beginning  in  1979.  That  first  con- 
ference, entitled  “Adolescent 
Sexuality  — A Need  for  Educa- 
tion and  Understanding,”  was  a 
two-day  event  that  attracted  300 
people.  Last  year’s  conference, 
“Sexuality:  New  Visions,”  drew 
700  participants  over  a two-week 
period. 

The  number  of  optional  half-day 
sessions  during  the  main  con- 
ference has  grown  from  five  to  1 1 . 

Professionals  from  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  social  work, 
therapy  and  religion  are  attracted 
to  the  conference.  One  of  its  at- 
tractions is  the  list  of  keynote 
speakers,  which  reads  like  a 
who’s  who  of  human  sexuality  ex- 
perts: Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer 
(1988),  Sol  Gordon  (1989),  Eli 
Coleman  (1991),  Sheila  Kitzinger 
(1985)  and  Ira  Reiss  (1984). 

The  conference  is  successful  be- 
cause it  deals  with  current  issues 
and  is  constantly  evaluated  and 
improved,  says  Prof.  Ed  Herold, 
Family  Studies,  who  founded  the 
conference  and  is  chair  of  the 


planning  committee. 

Every  year,  the  conference  tries 
to  implement  new  program  ideas, 
such  as  a week-long  intensive 
therapy  training  workshop,  which 
was  initiated  in  1990.  The  con- 


ference also  tries  to  integrate  per- 
sonal and  professional  issues, 
says  Herold. 

“We  have  people  look  at  their 
own  values  and  attitudes  as  they 
relate  to  their  teaching  and 
therapy,”  he  says. 

Conference  organizers  also  try 
to  anticipate  major  issues  in 
sexuality.  In  the  early  1980s, 
Guelph  was  one  of  only  a few 
conferences  to  deal  with  abuse  is- 
sues. It  was  actually  ahead  of  its 
time  when  it  first  held  an  AIDS 
workshop.  That  first  workshop 
was  not  well  attended  because 
AIDS  was  not  yet  considered  a 
serious  problem,  recalls  Herold. 

The  following  year,  however,  at- 
tendance rose  significantly. 

The  conference  makes  a con- 
scious effort  to  balance  proble- 
matic aspects  of  sexuality  with 
positive  aspects,  he  says. 

“There  is  so  much  negativity 
about  sexuality.  We  want  to  have 
more  of  a focus  on  the  positive 
aspects  of  sexuality  in  people’s 
lives.”  For  this  reason,  a lot  of 
thought  went  into  this  year’s  con- 
ference theme,  “Sexuality  and  ■ 
Life  Enhancement.” 


The  conference  is  also  linked  to 
sexuality  courses  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies. 
Since  1981,  a graduate  student  in 
family  studies  has  been  honored 
during  the  conference  with  a 
scholarship  from  Ortho  Phar- 
maceutical (Canada).  The  first 
recipient  was  Kerry  Daly,  now  a 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies. 

The  following  is  a list  of  themes 
given  to  the  conference  over  the 
years: 

■ 1979:  Adolescent  Sexuality  — 
A Need  for  Education  and  Un- 
derstanding: 

■ 1980:  Sex  Education  is  for  Life; 

■ 1981:  In  Search  of  Healthy 
Sexuality; 

■ 1982:  Sexual  Decision 

Making; 

■ 1983:  Sexual  Communication: 
Improving  Relationships; 

■ 1984:  Sexuality:  A Search  for 
Values; 

■ 1985:  Love,  Sex  and  Intimacy; 

■ 1986:  The  Changing  Nature  of 
Relationships:  Sexual  Scripts 
and  Lifestyles  Today; 

1987:  Sexuality:  Today’s  Per- 
sonal and  Social  Dilemmas; 


■ 1988:  In  Search  of  Healthy 
Sexuality; 

■ 1989:  Sexuality  and  Values; 

■ 1990:  Sexuality:  Positive  Ap- 
proaches; 

■ 1991:  Improving  Relationships 
in  the  1990s;  and 

■ 1992:  Sexuality:  New  Visions. 

This  year's  conference,  to  be 

held  June  14  to  16,  will  feature  a 
keynote  address  by  Canadian 
journalist  Wendy  Dennis,  author 
of  Hot  and  Bothered:  Sex  and 
Love  in  the  '90s.  She  will  speak 
on  “Sexuality  and  Life  Enhance- 
ment” June  14  at  8 p.m. 

David  Schnarch,  a clinical  as- 
sociate professor  of  psychiatry 
and  urology  at  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  Orleans  and  author  of  Con- 
structing the  Sexual  Crucible , 
will  give  a plenary  address  on 
“Accepting  Intimacy  and 
Sexuality  If  You  Are  Merely 
Human”  June  15  at  9 a.m. 

Michael  Barrett,  a professor  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  chair  of  the  Sex  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Council  of 
Canada  and  author  of  Sexuality 
and  Multiple  Sclerosis,  will  give 
a plenary  talk  on  “Sexuality  and 
Sexual  Health  in  Canada"  June  16 
at  9 a.m. 

A special  conference  event  this 
year  is  a concert  by  Romanovsky 
and  Phillips,  a successful  out-of- 
the-closet  singing  duo  often 
referred  to  as  a “gay  Simon  and 
Garfunkel.”  They  will  perform 
June  1 5 at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $20  and  are 
available  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Out-of-the-closet  singing  duo 
Romanovsky  and  Phillips  will  per- 
form June  15  as  part  of  the  1993 
Sexuality  Conference. 


Renowned  sex  expert  Dr.  Ruth  brought  her  own  special  brand  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  1 988  Sexuality  Conference.  Photo  by  David  Thomas 


Newsletter  keeps  developing  agriculture  in  touch  with  technology 


by  Maurice  Oishi 

University  Communications 

Consider  it  the  Reader  s Digest  of 
tropical  agriculture. 

John  Afele’s  newsletter.  Tropi- 
cal Agbiotech  Monitor , provides 
its  developing-world  readers 
with  kernels  of  information  win- 
nowed from  the  latest  publica- 
tions on  the  biotechnology  of 
tropical  crops. 

Why  a publication  from  the 
north  about  the  latest  in  technol- 
ogy for  readers  in  the  south? 
"The  information  is  here,  it’s 
needed  there,  and  so  we  do  the 
middleman  thing."  says  Afele.  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Horticultural 
Science. 

With  a second  edition  just  out. 
200  copies  of  the  12-page 
newsletter  have  made  their  way 
to  researchers  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
North  and  South  America. 


Focusing  on  crops  like  bananas, 
cassava,  yams  and  plantains,  it 
outlines  recent  advances  that 
may  be  of  benefit  to  tropical  re- 
searchers interested  in  crop  im- 
provement. 

In  brief  synopses,  the  Monitor 
explains  what  researchers  have 
done,  how  they  did  it  and  why  it’s 
significant.  And  just  as  impor- 
tantly for  readers  not  hardwired 
into  the  global  village,  it  tells  the 
readers  how  to  contact  the 
original  author  of  the  papers  for 
more  complete  details. 

Other  sections  announce  up- 
coming conferences  and  provide 
a detailed  biography  of  other  re- 
search manuscripts  not  covered 
in  the  newsletter.  One  section  of- 
fers researchers  seeking  exper- 
tise and  collaborative  assistance 
a forum  to  voice  their  needs. 

“We  want  this  to  be  a two-way 
communication,  putting  the  in- 
formation out  but  helping  people 


who  need  specific  assistance," 
Afele  says. 

Response  from  readers  has 
been  enthusiastic,  he  says.  Of 
1 50  surveys  sent  out  with  the  first 
edition  in  January,  he  has 
received  50  responses.  Although 
many  institutions  indicated  their 
libraries  had  sufficient  resources, 
all  respondents  said  the  Monitor 
filled  a necessary  role  in  dissemi- 
nating timely  information. 

Afele  did  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  his  native  Ghana  before 
completing  graduate  work  in 
Belgium  and  at  Guelph.  "Going 
to  school  in  a developing 
country,  (you  know)  the  litera- 
ture isn’t  available,”  he  says. 

The  newsletter  is  published  by 
Afele’s  Biotech-Africa  Consult- 
ancy on  a non-profit  basis.  The 
cost  of  printing  and  mailing  the 
first  two  issues  was  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science.  □ 


John  Afele  holds  a copy  of  Tropical  Agbiotech  Monitor,  his  newsletter 
for  farmers  in  developing  countries.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi 
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Research  report 


Back  studies  aim  to 
cut  injuries  on  the  job 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

A better  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  repetitive  lifting  on  the 
lower  back  will  help  prevent  on- 
the-job  injuries,  says  Prof.  Jim 
Potvin,  Human  Biology. 

In  studies  that  looked  at  lifting 
over  long  periods,  Potvin  found 
that  people  tend  to  lift  safely 
when  they’re  rested,  but  when 
they're  tired,  some  begin  to  lift 
in  a way  more  dangerous  for  the 
spine. 

“People  tend  to  trade  off 
safety  of  the  back  for  reducing 
fatigue,”  Potvin  says.  "It’s  more 
tiring  to  lift  safely."  Lifting 
safely  means  bending  the  legs 
and  keeping  the  back  straight. 

The  normal  shape  of  the  spine 
is  weakened  every  time  it  is 
bent  or  twisted,  he  says. 
Weakening  generally  takes 
place  over  a long  period  of  time 
— a back  injury  is  not  usually  a 
sudden  event. 

Different  people  respond  dif- 
ferently to  back  stress,  making 
it  hard  to  predict  who  might  be 
at  risk,  says  Potvin.  And  be- 
cause the  spine  is  a complex 
structure,  containing  a network 
of  attached  muscles  crisscross- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  body,  it’s 
often  hard  to  determine  exactly 
where  an  injury  has  occurred. 

Serious  issue 

Back  injuries  are  a serious 
health  issue.  According  to  199 1 
statistics,  they  account  for  one- 
third  of  all  compensation  claims 
in  Canada.  Direct  costs  are  es- 
timated at  $1  billion  annually; 
indirect  costs  are  estimated  at 
$3  billion. 

Potvin  is  frequently  called  in 
as  a consultant  to  industry, 
where  he  looks  at  job  risks  re- 


lated to  lifting.  Lifting  does  not 
have  to  involve  heavy  objects, 
he  says.  In  fact,  almost  all  jobs 
can  involve  some  form  of  back 
strain. 

His  on-the-job  solutions  to 
back  pain  are  twofold  — correct 
lifting  and  proper  job  design  to 
lower  the  risk  of  injury.  For  the 
latter,  he  often  makes  sugges- 
tions about  physical  factors 
such  as  table  and  load  height. 

Design  jobs 

"You  can  teach  a worker  not 
to  bend  over  or  make  the  load 
easier  to  reach,”  he  says.  “The 
ideal  approach  is  to  take  the  ball 
out  of  the  worker’s  hands  and 
design  jobs  so  risks  decrease.” 
Combining  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  Potvin  is  look- 
ing at  how  the  spine  works,  as 
well  as  specific  situations  in  the 
workplace.  He  is  especially  in- 
terested in  one  of  the  most 
neglected  areas,  the  repetitive 
effects  of  lifting. 

He  plans  to  follow  up  two- 
hour  studies  of  the  biomechani- 
cal effects  of  lifting  with  eight- 
hour  studies  of  lifting  during  a 
normal  working  day.  From 
these  studies,  he  hopes  to  deve- 
lop better  tools  to  assess  the  risk 
of  injury  in  the  workplace.  So 
far,  the  development  of  re- 
search and  measurement  tools 
has  focused  on  the  effects  of  a 
single  lift,  he  says. 

"Eight-hour  studies  will  give 
us  a better  picture  of  general 
fatigue.  It  will  allow  us  to  see 
what  subtle  changes  can  occur." 

Potvin ’s  work  is  being  spon- 
sored by  a research  grant  from 
the  University.  He  is  planning 
to  enter  into  a partnership  with 
the  Canadian  Back  Institute  for 
further  studies.  □ 


Prof.  Jim  Potvin  is  studying  the  human  spine  to  come  up  with  ways 
to  prevent  back  injuries  in  the  workplace. 

Photo  by  Margaret  Boyd.  University  Communications 


Forestry  research  agreement  with 
New  Zealand  to  benefit  both  sides 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

Shared  research  interests  in  areas 
such  as  silviculture,  the  environ- 
ment and  agroforestry  have 
sparked  a new  forestry  exchange 
agreement  between  U of  G and  the 
New  Zealand  Forest  Research  In- 
stitute (FRI),  Inc. 

Prof.  Andy  Gordon,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  says  the  agree- 
ment will  focus  on  expanding  per- 
sonal contact  between  the  two 
organizations,  embarking  on  col- 
laborative research  projects  and 
sharing  costs  on  specific  research 
ventures. 

"This  agreement  underscores 
the  University  of  Guelph's  inter- 
national outreach  effort,  which  is 
directed  to  many  developing  and 
developed  countries,”  says 
Gordon,  an  agroforestry  re- 
searcher. 

“With  this  agreement,  we  can 
draw  upon  some  excellent  case 
studies  that  have  integrated  trees 


into  farming  systems  because 
New  Zealand  has  fostered  much 
ground-breaking  research  in  this 
area.  I’m  very  excited  about  the 
prospects  that  could  arise  from 
this  joint  collaboration.” 

Both  U of  G and  the  New 
Zealand  FRI  are  active  in 
agroforestry  research,  and  both 
countries  share  agricultural  land 
bases  and  agroforestry  improve- 
ment plans  for  the  future.  Al- 
though specific  joint  efforts  have 
yet  to  be  determined,  Bill  Dyck, 
manager  of  the  FRI’s  South  Island 
operations,  will  be  visiting  cam- 
pus soon  to  advance  planning. 

Gordon  says  the  agreement, 
signed  by  then  acting  president 
Jack  MacDonald  and  FRI  chief 
executive  officer  John  Tustin,  will 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
camps. 

Both  Canada  and  New  Zealand 
are  interested  in  research  in  areas 
such  as  silvipasture,  the  integra- 
tion of  animals  and  trees  into 


agricultural  systems,  he  says. 

“New  Zealand’s  sizeable 
economic  stakes  in  agricultural 
and  forest  production,  dairy  farm- 
ing and  sheep  farming  make  sil- 
vipasture a key  focus  there.” 

The  two  countries  also  face 
common  environmental  dilem- 
mas, such  as  pollution  from 
chlorine  in  pulp  effluent.  Such 
concerns  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  forestry  management  be- 
tween  the  two  centres  and 
countries,  he  says. 

“We  can  certainly  pass  on  to 
them  some  of  our  achievements  in 
riparian  forest  research  (stream- 
side  forests)  and  erosion  control, 
while  we  can  save  ourselves  a 10- 
to  15-year  process  by  picking  up 
some  of  their  forest-management 
landmarks.” 

The  upcoming  meeting  with  FRI 
manager  Dyck  will  be  open  to 
graduate  stuents.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Gordon  at  Ext. 
2415.0 


Environment  Canada  (Gasrep) 
provided  Prof.  Warren  Stiver, 
School  of  Engineering,  with 
$27,500  to  study  “Soil  Remedia- 
tion Using  Supercritical  Fluid  Ex- 
traction.” 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee, 
Department  of  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces, received  $14,054  U.S.  from 
Convince  for  his  work  on  “Bovine 
Pregnancy:  A Multimedia  Learn- 
ing Module.” 

Prof.  Laurent  Viel,  Clinical 
Studies,  was  awarded  $83,456  by 
JANSSEN  Pharmaceutica  for  the 
project  “Effect  of  5-Hydroxytryp- 
tamine  Type  2 Receptor  Block- 
ade.” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation  has  provided 
$22,575  to  Prof.  John  Laing,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  for  “Bio- 
logical Control  of  Purple  Loose- 
strife in  Ontario”  and  $48,840  to 
Prof.  Hugh  Whiteley,  Engineer- 
ing, for  “Assessment  and  Im- 
provements to  the  Modified  Index 
Flood  Method." 

NSERC’s  science  subvention 
program  provided  the  following 
awards: 

■ $8,000  to  Prof.  Bill  Beamish, 
Zoology,  to  study  “Habitat  and 
Behavioral  Ecology  of  Juvenile 
Lake  Sturgeon.” 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Moira 
Ferguson,  Zoology,  to  ex- 
amine “Age  and  Reproductive 
Success  in  Atlantic  Cod.” 

■ $6,000  to  Prof.  Paul  Hebert, 
Zoology,  for  “An  Appraisal  of 
Genetic  Diversity  in  Canadian 
Populations  of  Lake  Trout,  Sal- 
velinus  Namaycush." 

■ $6,500  to  Prof.  Meg 
Thorbum,  Population  Medi- 
cine, to  study  “The  Influence  of 
Sampling-Related  Uncertainty 
on  Risk  Analysis  of  the 
Canadian  Fish  Health  Protec- 
tion Regulations.” 

■ $6,500  to  Prof.  David  Noakes, 
Zoology,  for  his  work  on 
“RNA-DNA  Ratio  as  an  In- 
dicator of  Habitat  Quality  in 
Brook  Charr.” 

■ $6,000  to  Prof.  Patrick  Woo, 
Zoology,  for  his  work  on  "In- 
nate Immunity  in  Brook  Charr 
to  Cryptobiosis.” 

NSERC  also  funded  three 


Awards 


awards  under  its  research  abroad 
program: 

■ Prof.  Doug  Ormrod,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  received  $5,700 
to  study  “Sensitivity  to  UV-B 
Radiation  and  Ozone  in 
Arabidopsis”  at  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant 
Research  at  Cornell  University. 

■ Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak, 
Zoology,  received  $4,800  to 
study  “Molecular  Biology  of 
Steroidogenic  Enzymes”  at  the 
National  Institute  for  Basic 
Biology  in  Japan. 

■ CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells  was 
awarded  $6,400  for  his  work  on 
“Transcription  Factors  Con- 
trolling U3  RNA  Gene  Expres- 
sion” at  the  Centre  National  de 
la  Recherche  Scientifique  in 
France. 

Prof.  Bosco  Chan,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  received 
$12,000  from  NSERC’s  in- 
dustrially oriented  research  pro- 
gram for  “Preparation  of 
Monoclonal  Antibodies  for 
Studies  of  the  Role  of  the  Inserted 
Domain  of  VLA-2(2BI)  Integrin 
in  Cell  Adhesion  and  Tumor 
Metastasis.” 

In  the  Department  of  Food 
Science,  the  Canadian  Meat 
Council  has  awarded  $53,200  to 


Prof.  Linda  Harris  and  $37,871 
to  Prof.  Elizabeth  Gullett  to 
study  “Extended  Shelf-Life  of 
Fresh  Chilled  Pork.” 

NSERC’s  international  scien- 
tific exchange  has  awarded: 

■ $8,900  to  Prof.  Nicholas 
Westwood,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  for  a visit  by 
Tomas  Vondrak  of  Czechos- 
lovakia to  work  on  “Ultrasensi- 
tive, Selective  and  Multiphoton 
Ionisation  Studies  of  Unstable 
Molecules  and  Reactive  Inter- 
mediates.” 

■ $11,400  to  Prof.  Bryan 
McKersie,  Crop  Science,  for 
Ya’acov  Lesham  of  Bar-ilan 
University  in  Israel  to  study 
“Biophysical  Modulation  of 
Plant  Membrane  Response  to 
Cold  Stress.” 

■ $5,400  to  Prof.  Doug 
Dalgleish,  Food  Science,  for  a 
visit  by  Peter  Walstra  of  the 
University  of  Wageningen  to 
work  on  “Stability  of  Casein- 
Covered  Emulsion  Droplets  — 
Flocculation,  Coalescence  and 
Partial  Coalescence.” 

Dalgleish  and  Prof.  Doug  Goff, 
Food  Science,  received  $61,940 
each  from  the  Dairy  Bureau  of 
Canada  for  “Studies  of  the  Chemi- 
cal and  Functional  Properties  of 
Preparations  of  Individual  Whey 
Proteins."  □ 


Funding  opportunities 


Japanese  links 

The  Japan  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Fund,  operated  through  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Research 
Council  (NSERC),  supports 
short-term  visits  to  Japan,  long- 
term research  exchanges,  col- 
laborative research  and 
development,  Japanese  lan- 
guage-training fellowships  and 
Japan  postdoctoral  fellowships 
for  foreign  researchers.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Of- 
fice of  Research.  Ext.  6927,  or 
NSERC  at  613-947-0190. 


American  studies 

The  U.S.  Embassy  has  an- 
nounced its  annual  grant  pro- 
gram in  American  studies  for 
1993/94.  The  grants  support 
American  studies  at  Canadian 
universities  and  encourage  spe- 
cial projects  pertaining  to  U.S.- 
Canada  bilateral  relations. 

Deadline  for  applications  is 
Sept.  1.  Application  forms  and 
information  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  Research,  Ext. 
6927.  □ 
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Environmental  safety  focus  of  new  transgenic  plant  complex 


Prof.  Jane  Robb,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  to  put  modified  genes  in  tomato  plants  to  help  the 
left,  and  postdoctoral  fellow  Ruth  Heinz  are  working  plants  defend  themselves  against  a fungal  pathogen. 


Stories  by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

The  impact  of  genetically  en- 
gineered plants  on  the  environ- 
ment is  a major  focal  point  of  the 
new  $1. 5-million  Guelph  Trans- 
genic Plant  Research  Complex,  a 
unique  facility  dedicated  to 
university  and  industry  research  in 
central  and  eastern  Canada. 

Officially  opened  at  a ceremony 
May  12,  the  7,000-square-foot, 
state-of-the-art  complex  offers 
unprecedented  opportunities  to 
safely  develop  and  evaluate  new 
plant  varieties  developed  through 
genetic  engineering,  said  project 
co-ordinator  Prof.  Bryan 
McKersie,  Crop  Science. 

Agriculture  Canada  stringently 
regulates  transgenic  plant  ex- 


perimentation in  both  the  field  and 
laboratory.  The  Guelph  research 
complex  will  help  universities 
and  industry  meet  federal  testing 
protocols  without  any  potential 
environmental  risk,  McKersie 
said. 

"The  federal  government,  quite 
properly,  regulates  the  release  of 
genetically  modified  plants  and 
other  organisms  into  the  environ- 
ment for  field  testing  until  an  en- 
vironmental risk  assessment  has 
been  made,"  he  said.  “This  com- 
plex will  allow  assessments  of  the 
performance  of  transgenic  plants, 
replacing  or  preceding  field  tri- 
als." 

The  heart  of  the  complex  is  a 
computer-controlled,  eight-cell 
“living”  greenhouse  — designed 


by  Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Horticul- 
tural Science  — that  regulates  its 
own  atmospheric  conditions.  Two 
growth  rooms,  eight  cabinet-type 
growth  chambers  and  a prep- 
aratory facility  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  facility. 

The  complex  has  been  built  with 
the  support  of  an  $875,000  major 
equipment  grant  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  (NSERC).  Other 
contributions  have  come  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (OMAF)  and  U of  G. 

This  collaboration  among 
NSERC.  OMAF,  the  University 
and  the  community  at  large  is  “in- 
vigorating,”  said  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony.  “The  kind  of  tech- 


nology transfer  made  possible  by 
this  facility  helps  us  contribute  to 
society,  the  economy  and  the 
creation  of  new  knowledge." 

Also  on  hand  for  the  opening 
was  Norris  Hoag,  OMAF’s  assis- 
tant deputy  minister  of  research, 
education  and  laboratories,  who 
noted  that  the  regional  facility  will 
enhance  even  further  the  impor- 
tant role  that  U of  G has  played  in 
developing  new  crops  for  Ontario. 

"University  of  Guelph  re- 
searchers have  provided  a lot  of 
competitive  advantage  to  Ontario 
food  producers  and  processors," 
he  said.  “If  we  re  going  to  stay 
competitive  in  the  global  environ- 
ment. we  have  to  be  in  the  same 
race,  and  this  facility  will  help  us 
achieve  that  goal." 

Nigel  Lloyd,  director  general  of 
NSERC’s  research  grants  direc- 
torate, agreed.  “Transgenic 
plants  are  the  way  of  the  future,  no 
question."  he  said.  "This  will  be 
an  important  facility  for  the  future 
of  plant  science  and  agriculture  in 
Canada.  NSERC  looks  forward  to 
seeing  industry  involvement, 
technology  transfer  and  products 
developed.” 

New  traits 

Transgenic  plants  have  been 
modified  in  the  lab  to  contain  a 
small  portion  of  the  genetic  code 
of  another  organism.  The 
modification  results  in  new  traits 
not  normally  associated  with  their 
species,  such  as  disease  resistance 
and  stress  tolerance.  The  trans- 
genic plants  will  be  tested  in  the 
research  complex,  then  — if  ul- 
timately intended  for  commercial 
release  — will  be  field  tested  to 
measure  performance  under  com- 
mon growing  conditions. 

Guelph  has  been  active  in  trans- 
genic plant  research  for  nearly  a 
decade.  About  two  dozen  faculty 


and  their  associated  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  in  the 
departments  of  Crop  Science, 
Horticultural  Science,  Botany 
and  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  are  working  on  trans- 
genic so>  ;s,  canola,  barley, 
alfalfa  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
asparagus,  tobacco,  cassava  and 
bananas. 

Will  advance  work 

The  transgenic  plant  complex 
will  advance  their  work,  said 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent for  research. 

“Much  of  the  leading-edge  re- 
search in  plant  genetics,  physiol- 
ogy and  molecular  biology  in- 
volves transgenic  plants."  he  said. 
“This  facility  will  help  us  main- 
tain leadership  in  basic  plant  biol- 
ogy research  and  explore  com- 
mercial opportunities  for  the 
development  of  new  plant  cul- 
tivars  for  agriculture." 

Milligan  described  the  complex 
as  a "long-term,  self-contained 
life-support  system”  that  uses  the 
same  principles  involved  in  space 
travel.  “The  group  that  designed 
this  facility  is  at  the  forefront  of 
their  field,”  he  said. 

The  complex  and  a similar  lab  in 
Saskatoon  are  the  only  all-in- 
clusive, dedicated  transgenic 
plant  growth  facilities  in  Canada. 

The  Guelph  facility  was  built 
entirely  by  area  contractors.  The 
greenhouse  itself  was  constructed 
by  Jonkman  and  Sons  Ltd.  of 
Bradford.  Lander  Control  Sys- 
tems Inc.  of  Guelph  provided  the 
computer  controls  for  the  facility, 
and  the  growth  cabinets  were 
built  by  Constant  Temperature 
Control  Ltd.  of  Weston.  □ 
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Elora  plans  record  field 
tests  of  transgenic  plants 


Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Crop  Science,  inspects  a transgenic  canola  plant  in  U of  G’s  new  research  complex. 

Photos  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 


A record  31  kinds  of  transgenic 
canola,  alfalfa  and  soybeans  will 
be  field  tested  by  U of  G re- 
searchers at  the  Elora  Research 
Station  this  spring  and  summer. 
And  it’s  expected  that  the  first 
transgenic  plants  will  be  commer- 
cially available  to  Canadian 
farmers  by  1 995. 

Prof.  Dave  Hume,  acting  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science,  anticipates  that  two 
transgenic  canola  lines  — both  of 
which  are  involved  in  trials  at 
Elora  and  have  passed  the  federal- 
ly mandated  three-year  field  test- 
ing regimen  and  other  govern- 
ment requirements  — will  receive 
government  registration  within 
two  years. 

That  probably  means  the  com- 
panies sponsoring  their  develop- 
ment, Hoechst  and  Monsanto, 
will  be  able  to  sell  transgenic  plant 
seed  to  farmers  in  time  for  1995 
spring  planting. 

“I  don’t  anticipate  any  further 
delay  in  their  release,”  says 
Hume.  “The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  an- 
nounced that  it  won’t  regulate  the 
distribution  of  Flavr  Savr 
tomatoes.  North  America  s first 
genetically  engineered  food 
products,  so  if  these  tomatoes  are 
allowed  into  Canada,  it  will  be 
hard  to  object  to  growing  trans- 


genic plant  material  here.” 

Hume  says  the  gene  in  Flavr 
Savr  tomatoes  slows  down  the 
ripening  process  so  tomatoes  can 
be  picked  at  a more  mature  stage 
to  avoid  the  “cardboard-like  taste 
and  texture”  of  the  California  and 
Texas  tomatoes  sold  here  in  the 
winter. 

Transgenic  plants  like  Flavr 
Savr  tomatoes  are  engineered  to 
contain  genetic  material  not  nor- 
mally  associated  with  their 
species. 

The  two  canola  lines  Hume  ex- 
pects to  be  released  in  1995  con- 
tain genes  derived  from  yeast  cul- 
tures. These  genes  help  the  plants 
resist  or  tolerate  specific  her- 
bicides — in  this  case,  popular 
products  called  Roundup  and  Ig- 
nite — that  normally  kill  canola  as 
they  kill  weeds.  Farmers  can  grow 
these  transgenic  canolas  in  their 
fields  and  spray  with  either  her- 
bicide, killing  the  weeds  that  com- 
pete for  sunlight  and  nutrients  and 
hurt  production,  without  harming 
the  canola. 

Hume  says  either  herbicide 
works  well  in  no-till  situations. 
“They’ll  allow  farmers  to  plant 
seed  in  fields  without  tillage  and' 
spray  later,  if  needed."  The  lack  of 
tillage  reduces  costs  and  soil- 
erosion  risks;  optional  spraying 
cuts  costs  and  pesticide  use. 


Another  transgenic  canola  being 
tested  at  Elora  for  the  first  time 
this  year  carries  plant  genes  ob- 
tained from  the  bay  tree,  intended 
to  enhance  levels  of  naturally  oc- 
curring fatty  acids  called  stearates 
and  laurates  in  the  canola  oil. 

Stearates  are  used  to  stabilize 
chocolate  so  it  doesn’t  melt  when 
it  gets  warm;  laurates  are  used  in 
making  household  detergent.  Cur- 
rently. laurates  are  extracted 
mainly  from  Malaysian  palm  oil. 
which  is  obtained  by  clearing 
rainforests.  But  Hume  says  there 
is  environmental  and  economic 
merit  in  creating  a domestic  sup- 
ply*. 


“Growing  crops  that  will 
produce  non-food  products  in 
Canadian  fields  makes  a lot  of 
sense,  especially  from  a pro- 
ducer’s perspective,”  he  says. 
“This  is  tailor  making  a product  to 
fit  a specific  end-user’s  need,  and 
could  both  open  up  new  markets 
and  improve  the  security  of  sup- 
ply." 

Other  transgenic  plants  being 
tested  at  Elora  include  herbicide- 
tolerant  soybeans  and  several 
kinds  of  alfalfa.  Half  the  alfalfa 
contains  a gene  obtained  from  a 
relative  of  the  canola  plant, 
designed  to  help  the  plant  survive 
during  low  oxygen  caused  by 


waterlogging  and  ice  sheeting. 
The  other  half  has  a tobacco- 
derived  gene  (superoxide  dis- 
mutase)  that  helps  scavenge  free 
radicals  to  protect  against  stresses 
involved  in  winterkill. 

Since  1989,  the  Department  of 
Crop  Science  has  been  testing 
transgenic  plants  at  Elora  to  as- 
sess their  performance  under  field 
conditions.  Experiments  are  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  of  Agriculture 
Canada’s  plant  health  directorate 
and  are  intended  to  further  mini- 
mize risks  that  might  be  as- 
sociated with  transgenic  plants  in 
a field  environment.  □ 
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Community 


PRIM  A 

Is  the  only  mortgage  you  may 
ever  have  to  arrange!  EVER! 

822-1072 

VV7  J Guelph  tSi  Wellington 
iSN  Credit^  Union 


Classifieds 


Wanted 


Human  Resources  report 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6581. 


For  sale 


Canon  Fax  245,  thermal  paper,  good 
basic  machine,  excellent  condition, 
University  Communications,  Ext. 
8707. 

Manta  aluminum  squash  racket, 
double-shafted,  used  only  twice,  837- 
8518. 

1982  Mazda  626,  two-door,  five- 
speed,  four-cylinder,  1 60,000  km,  767- 
1198. 


For  rent 


Furnished  four-bedroom  home,  up- 
dated kitchen,  fireplace,  appliances, 
garden,  garage,  fenced  yard,  close  to 
schools,  park,  bus  and  downtown, 
non-smokers,  available  July  1 5 for  one 
year,  $1 ,290  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext. 
3345  or  824-2139. 

Semi-furnished  four-bedroom  home, 
south  end  of  Guelph.  2 1/2  baths,  fami- 
ly room,  double  garage,  appliances, 
central  air,  central  vacuum,  20-minute 
walk  to  the  University,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  available  Aug.  1 to  July  31, 
1994,  $1,200  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  8947  or  2532  or  822-0525. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  home,  parking 
for  one  vehicle,  but  additional  street 
parking,  available  June  1,  $800  a 
month,  763-9427  after  4:30  p.m. 


For  rent 


Unfurnished  three-bedroom  condo, 
two  baths  with  master  ensuite,  walk-in 
closet,  garage,  appliances,  close  to 
campus  and  downtown,  available  May 
1,  Guoman  Chen,  Ext.  4018  or  836- 
6862  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  brick  cottage,  newly 
decorated,  finished  basement,  yard, 
driveway,  laundry,  off  York  Road  near 
River  Recreation  Trail,  available  June 
1 , $600  a month  plus  utilities  for  sum- 
mer sublet,  $950  plus  utilities  for  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  August  1994, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  Ext.  3868  or 
824-7230. 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  ot  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 

Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rates  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  for  Business/Tourist  T ravellers 
Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 

519-856-4412  Of  FAX  519-856-4087 


For  Sale  or  Rent 

Three-bedroom  Cape  Cod  style  storey 
and  a half  executive  home  on  5 acres 
with  stream  and  pond  in  beautiful  rural 
area,  10  minutes  from  the  University, 
large  deck,  large  loft  bedroom,  main  full 
master  with  ensuite,  3 full  bathrooms, 
country  kitchen-family  room,  finished 
basement-recreation  room,  two  car 
garage. 

Call  Cinty  Joclus 
at  (519)  822-2880 


Three-bedroom  bungalow  on  one 
acre,  16  miles  north  of  Guelph  on 
paved  county  road,  garden,  double 
garage,  finished  basement  with  fourth 
bedroom,  $950  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  July  1,  Ken,  1-855-4436. 


We're  not  just  tables  & chairs! 

• Finished  & Unfinished  | 

• Pine  & Oak  yjS,  /ft; 

• Bedroom/Kitchen/Dining  Room 

• Barslools/Kitchen  Stools 

• Annoires,  Bookcases 

• Residential  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 

___  _ Tues.-Wed  10-6 

837-0483  IT Fn  S3 


Baby  frame  back  carrier,  Sharon,  Ext. 
6800  or  846-9696. 


Modern,  clean  cottage  to  sleep  eight, 
week  of  July  31  to  Aug.  7,  would  prefer 
beach.  Ext.  2366  or  763-4409  even- 
ings. 

Bookshelf,  good  condition,  preferably 
19  inches  deep,  Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 


Available 


ECE  graduate  for  in-home  child  care 
for  days,  evenings  or  weekends, 
Christine,  823-0720. 

Full-time  child  care  for  July  and 
August,  will  come  to  your  home, 
Meredith,  837-2723. 

Experienced  aquarium  maintenance 
and  setups,  large  or  small  jobs,  Ana, 
824-7373. 

Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees  and 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
plant,  will  also  do  interior  painting, 
cleaning  windows,  etc.,  reasonable, 
Nancy.  824-3638. 


Publications 


“Participant  Observation  as  a 
Method  for  Evaluating  a Mental 
Health  Promotion  Program  with 
Older  Persons”  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Tindale,  Family  Studies,  ap- 
peared in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Aging  12. 


A poem  by  Prof.  David  Piggins, 
Psychology,  has  been  published 
in  Poetry  Now, Wales  1993.  □ 


vl  ^ 

(F  F 

A POT  of  COFFEE  with 
friends  could  earn  you  a 
ninimum  of  $100  FREE  in 
Princess  House  Crystal, 
nd  out  why  we  are  the  best 
home  party  plan. 

Susan  — 836-1297 

Corn 

Mangos 

5/$1.29 

89?  ea. 

Nectarines 

Zucchini 

990/ib 

5/*1 .00 

Bose  Pears 

Leaf  Lettuce 

49c/ib 

79*  ea. 

Show  your  UofG  I.D.  card  or 
mention  this  ad  and  get  5%  off! 


gala 

FRUIT  MARKET 


"Taste  the  Freshness  of  Niagara" 


Ca\!  our  Hotline  tor 
Daily  Super  Specials 

767-2867 

Corner  of  Edinburgh  & Stone  Road 
beside  Pizza  Hut 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  May  14,  the  following  op- 
portunities were  available: 
Conference  Manager,  Student 
Housing  Services  and  Conference 
Services.  Salary  range:  $30,167 
minimum;  $35,446  normal  hiring 
limit;  $37,709  midpoint. 

Intensive  Care  Unit  Technician, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital, 
temporary  leave  from  June  21  to 
Feb.  6/94.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$15.70  to  $17.54  an  hour. 


The  following  position  was 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Driver,  Administrative  Depart- 
ment. Job  rate:  $13.74  an  hour. 
Probation  rate:  20  cents  an  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

It  Is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Human 
Resources  on  Level  5 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  or  call  836-4900.  □ 


Around  town 


University  women  meet 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
of  the  Guelph  chapter  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  University 
Women  is  May  25  at  the  Cutten 
Club.  The  meeting  is  at  6:30  p.m., 
followed  by  the  dinner  at  7 p.m. 
Guest  speaker  is  journalist  Bob 
Verdun  of  The  Independent.  Call 
Jo  Anne  Oldridge  at  821-3112  for 
details. 


Victorian  memories 

Guelph  Museums  present  “Ket- 
tledrum,” a Victorian  afternoon  of 
tea  and  live  entertainment,  May  26 
and  30  at  McCrae  House,  108 
Water  St.  Come  for  Victorian 
refreshments,  poetry,  dance  and 
song.  Tickets  are  $10  and  are 
available  at  McCrae  House,  the 
Guelph  Civic  Museum  or  by  call- 
ing 836-1221. 


Access  for  all 

The  kick-off  luncheon  for  Nation- 
al Access  Awareness  Week,  an 
event  to  foster  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  people  with  disabilities 
for  equal  access  to  transportation, 
housing,  education,  recreation  and 
employment,  is  May  3 1 at  noon  in 
the  Holiday  Inn  Oakwood 
Ballroom.  Guest  speaker  is  FACS 
graduate  Frances  Tanner.  Tickets 
are  $10  and  are  available  from 
Trudy  Smit  Quosai  at  Ext.  8310. 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 


763-6436 

LAMBDEN-GAZZOLA 


Fantastic  South  End 
Townhouses 

$144,897  — Spacious  2,000  sq.  ft. 
Condo.  3 bedrooms,  atrium,  master 
bedroom  with  ensuite  and  balcony. 
Detached  garage,  beautifully 
landscapedl  Great  family  home  close 
to  UofG. 

$134,897  — First  time  listed. 
Immaculate  3 bedrooms,  fenced  yard, 
parquet  floors,  gas  furnace,  central  air. 
Well  maintained  complex  within 
walking  distance  to  Stone  Road  Mall. 
For  more  details  on  these  fantastic 
homes,  please  call  GEORGE  or  NINA 
SHEPHERD,  representing  REALTY 
WORLD-Vantage,  821-61 91 


The  studios  of  Erin 

The  arts  and  crafts  studios  of  Erin 
open  their  doors  to  visitors  June  5 
and  6 from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Energy  issues 

The  Guelph  Round  Table  on  the 
Environment  and  Economy,  a 
volunteer  group  that  is  collecting 
input  on  a green  plan  for  the  city 
of  Guelph,  will  hold  a public  meet- 
ing to  discuss  energy  issues  May 
27  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  Willow  Road 
School.  □ 


WENDY  WARNAAR-RUITER 
by 


JvH  Photograph 

LOWEST  WEDDING  PRICES  AROUND 

For  Appointment  Call 

823-2813 


If  the  Thought  of  Selling  Your  Home  or  Buying 
Another  One  in  1993  Gives  You  a Headache . . . 


. . . Take  two  aspirins  and 
call  me  in  the  morning .* 

Gia  Lucchetta-Jurus  B.A. 


763-2222 

Royal  City  Realty  Limited 
1474  Gordon  St.  S.,  Guelph  N1H6H9 
(4  km.  south  ot  the  University) 

* The  Right  Prescription 
for  Success 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  May  20 

Annual  Meeting  - Alumni-in- 


Tuesday,  May  25 

Instructional  Show  and  Tell 


Friday,  May  28 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 


off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


are  orange  and  black  on  a walk 
that  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature 


Action  holds  its  annual  spring 
luncheon  and  meeting  at  the  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  beginning  with  a 
reception  at  11:30  a.m.  Guest 
speaker  is  U of  G benefactor 
Herbert  Axelrod.  Tickets  are  $16. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
6963. 

Friday,  May  21 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Victor  Schreurs  of  Wageningen 
Agricultural  University  in  the 
Netherlands  discusses  “Metabolic 
Utilization  of  Dietary  Amino 
Acids:  Studies  on  Physiological 
Determinants  in  the  Rat”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Jan  Motlik,  a visiting  scientist 
from  Poland,  discusses  “Regula- 
tion of  Oocyte  Maturation”  at 
noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35- 
kilometre  off-road  trip  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  May  23 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  trip  and  a 65-km  ride  to 
Breslau  leave  the  UC  at  10  a.m. 
Arboretum  - With  the  birds  in 
song,  learn  about  their  tunes  and 
how  they  are  important  to  breed- 
ing on  a walk  that  leaves  from  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10: 10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  1 2: 10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


Hone  your  teaching  skills  and 
leam  from  3-M  teaching  award 
winners  at  this  two-day  event.  It 
begins  at  noon  with  registration  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Wednesday,  May  26 

Cycling  Club  - A 43-km  novice 
ride  to  Hespeler  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


Gerard  Cuzon  of  the  Centre 
Oceanologique  du  Pacifique 
Tahiti  discusses  “Shrimp  Nutri- 
tion in  French  Polynesia”***- 11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
The  “Search  for  Sexual  Dimor- 
phism in  the  Porcine  Brain"  is  the 
topic  of  graduate  student  Cheryl 
McManus  at  noon  in  OVC  1642. 
Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 


Notices 


A touch  of  Wales 

The  90-member  Dowlais  Male 
Choir  of  Wales,  conducted  by 
John  Samuel,  will  perform  June 
2 at  7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $12  general, 
$ 1 0 for  students  and  seniors,  and 
are  available  from  Dudley 
Gibbs  in  the  Department  of 
Music,  Ext.  2991. 

Summer  art 

Registration  for  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre ’s  summer  art 
classes  for  children  runs  May  25 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Classes  are 
scheduled  in  enviroart  July  5 to 
9,  art  building  July  12  to  16  and 
street  art  July  19  to  23.  Cost  per 
course  is  $95  for  non-members. 
$85  for  members. 

Royal  appointment 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
has  named  a new  president  — 
John  Meisel  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. The  former  head  of  the 
Canadian  Radio-television  and 
Telecommunications  Commis- 
sion will  serve  a three-year  term. 

Looking  at  genetics 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
invites  the  public  to  attend  a 
symposium  on  genetics  and 
society  May  27  to  29  in 
Montreal.  Specialists  in  various 


fields  will  discuss  the  applica- 
tions and  impact  of  genetics.  For 
more  information,  call  Lynda 
O’Donnell  at  613-991-6996. 

Safety  study 

Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello, 
Psychology,  is  looking  for 
children  to  participate  in  a study 
on  how  siblings  influence  each 
other  in  decisions  about  safety'. 
If  you  have  two  boys  or  two 
girls,  one  in  Grade  2 or  3 and  the 
other  in  Grade  5 or  6,  call  Ext 
3086  for  more  information. 

Study  abroad 

International  Education  Ser- 
vices (IES)  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  has  informa- 
tion about  the  U.S.-Canadian 
Studies  Program’s  seventh  an- 
nual summer  program  on  con- 
temporary Mexico,  to  run  July 
12  to  Aug.  20.  Information  is 
also  available  on  volunteer  sum- 
mer positions  with  La  Sabra- 
nenque  restoration  projects  in 
France  and  Italy.  Spanish  cour- 
ses for  foreigners  in  Spain  and 
the  Rogers  and  Cowan  Student 
Internship  Program,  which  pro- 
vides career-related  work  ex- 
perience. For  anyone  planning 
to  study  in  Great  Britain.  IES  has 
a publication  called  Study  in  the 
U.K.:  A Guide  to  Living  and 
Learning. 


Recycling  one  tonne  of  paper  con- 
serves 1 5 to  20  trees  and  the  energy 
equivalent  of  12  barrels  of  oil. 


cent  copies 

On  recycled  paper 

BEST 

PRICES 

CM 


At  the  UC  Box  Office 


□ 

T.G.  Colley  & Sons  Limited 

Insurance  Brokers  Since  1934 


♦ Auto  ♦ Home 
♦ Business  ♦ Life 

Let  us  serve  you  from  our  new  location  at: 

34  Harvard  Road 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4V8 
(519)  824-4040  Fax:  763-6839 

New  Extended  Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.  & Friday 8:30  a.m. -5:30  p.m. 

Thursday 8:30  a.m.-8:00  p.m. 

Saturday 9:00  a.m.-1d)0  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

HARVARD 

STONE  RD. 

z 

2 

cc 

8 A 

i — 

NEW  OFFICE 

KORTRIGHT 

Sunday,  May  30 

Cycling  Club  - A 47-km  tour  to 
Everton  leaves  from  the  UC  at  10 
a.m. 

Arboretum  - A sale  of  native  and 
unusual  plants  begins  at  1 p.m.  for 
friends  of  the  Arboretum  and  runs 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  for  the  general 
public  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre. 
Arboretum  - Discover  why  frogs 
are  green  and  monarch  butterflies 


centre. 

Wednesday,  June  2 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-km  trip  to 
Maryhill  leaves  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Daphne 
Goring,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  discusses  “S-Receptor 
Kinase  Genes  and  Self-Incom- 
patibility in  Brassica  Napus"  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

47.  Heron 

distance 

48.  Woodland 

22.  On  parole 

1.  Primitive 

deity 

24.  Sprinkling 

chisel 

49.  Albanian 

with  holy 

5.  Finnish  steam 

coins 

water 

25.  Vociferous 

10.  Batman's 

27.  Spiritual 

adversary 

DOWN 

wandering 

11.  Canadian 

28.  Earnest 

P.M.  (1896) 

1.  Paper  bits 

money 

12.  Go  back  on  a 

2.  Piece  out 

29.  Growing  out 

promise 

3.  Journey 

31.  Bikini  top 

13.  Arch's  lower 

stages 

34.  Likewise 

4.  Latticework 

36.  Shed  tears 

14.  Awkward 

5.  Quantity  of 

37.  Celebes  ox 

person 

money 

38.  Spurious 

15.  Snow  vehicle 

6.  Shocks 

religion 

17  Hymenop- 

7.  Stop 

40.  Genoese 

8.  Pack 

magistrate 

insects 

completely 

43.  Go  astray 

18.  Fermented 

together 

45.  Annoy 

malt 

9.  Carney  and 

19.  Faithful 

Linkletter 

21.  Drunkard 

10.  Green-eyed 

22.  — de  siecle 

11.  Chair  cover 

23.  Flaccid  flesh 

12.  Cook  meat 

26.  Private 

16.  One  billion 

teachers 

years 

28  Troublesome 

20.  From  a 

situation 

30.  Kind  of  bums 

31.  Staff  divider 

32.  Goat  deity 

33.  Hanker  for 

35.  Greek  vowel 

36.  Pouches 
39.  Cheryl  or 

Diane 

41.  Double- 
crosser 

42.  Burdens 

44.  Well-groomed 
46.  Spanish 
dance 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 


PUZZLING  THINGS  FOR 
INQUIRINGMINDS 


W 


M 

OrWRFUL 


• toys 

• games 

• puzzles 

• crafts 

• gizmos 
and  more! 


824-5682 

160  Wyndhim  St.  N.  ♦ Downtown  Guelph 
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Career  workshop  set 


Career  planning?  There's  help 
available  through  a special 
weekend  workshop  to  be  of- 
fered May  28  to  30  by  the  Office 
of  Continuing  Education. 

Initially  offered  to  U of  G 
alumni,  the  career-planning 
workshop  is  now  available  to 
members  of  the  University 
community  who  have  degrees 
from  other  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions. 

The  session  will  follow  a for- 
mat developed  by  Sharon 
Crozier  of  the  University  of 
Calgary.  It  uses  the  Strong- 
Campbell  Interest  Inventory 
and  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  In- 
dicator and  includes  discus- 
sions, structured  exercises  and 
experiential  activities  — all 
designed  to  help  participants 
analyse  their  career  and  life- 
style needs  and  develop  a per- 


sonal action  plan. 

The  workshop,  being  offered 
for  the  third  time,  is  a co-opera- 
tive effort  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Alumni  Affairs,  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource 
Centre  and  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association.  It  will  be  led  by 
CSRC  counsellors  Beverly  Gil- 
bert and  Kathy  Douglas. 

Early  registrants  for  the  ses- 
sion include  a mix  of  new 
university  graduates  and 
professionals  with  several  years 
of  experience,  says  continuing 
education  program  co-or- 
dinator Karen  Maki. 

The  $225  registration  fee  in- 
cludes pre-testing,  materials, 
two  lunches  and  refreshments. 
Tuition  waivers  may  apply  for 
U of  G employees.  Call  Maki  at 
Ext.  3412  to  register  and  to 
schedule  a pre-test  session.  □ 


A home  away  from  home 


The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office 
isn’t  just  for  students.  The  office 
also  provides  services  for  visiting 
faculty  and  staff  through  its  re- 
quest book. 

If  someone  is  moving  to  Guelph 
to  work  in  your  department  for  a 
limited  term,  the  Off-Campus 
Housing  Office  can  help  locate 
suitable  accommodation.  To 
make  a match  between  home  and 
newcomer,  the  request  book  re- 
quires the  following  information: 

■ number  and  age  of  the  would- 
be  tenants,  whether  they  are 
smokers  or  non-smokers  and 
whether  they  are  bringing  pets; 

■ type  of  accommodation 
needed:  apartment  or  house, 
furnished  or  unfurnished; 


■ duration  of  the  stay;  and 

■ maximum  rent  expected  to  pay. 

Some  homeowners  and  land- 
lords designate  their  houses  and 
apartments  for  rent  to  faculty,  staff 
and  graduate  students.  Many  of 
these  listings  are  large  furnished 
houses  and  luxury  condominiums 
or  are  homes  owned  by  faculty 
members  leaving  on  sabbatical. 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Of- 
fice also  manages  furnished 
bachelor  and  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments at  97  Farquhar  St.  Daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  rates  are 
available.  Home-stay  accom- 
modation can  be  arranged  for 
visitors  as  well. 

For  more  information,  call  Iris 
Lambert  at  Ext.  3357.  □ 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 


IBRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

"SERVICES  INC. 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 

790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
T elephone:  (51 9)  021  -8246 
Fax  (51 9)  036-8807 


Visit  . . . to'' 
browse  in  our 
shop  or  to  discuss 
your  design  requirements. 

wSsifin  iPapIoaiS 

v INTERIOR  DESIGN  AND  COLLECTIBLES  ^ 

Beautiful  things 
for  your  home! 


2 Quebec  St.  In  the  Park  Mall 


767-2696 


Prof.  Waller  Bilanski 


Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


The  engineer  who  could 


Retired  engineering  professor 
Walter  Bilanski  first  came  to  the 
University  as  a student  because  it 
was  cheap  and  returned  as  a facul- 
ty member  because  it  was  con- 
venient. Hardly  a basis  for  a 
long-term  relationship. 

But  a long-term  relationship  it 
turned  out  to  be  — and  continues 
to  be.  even  though  Bilanski  retired 
in  March  after  37  years  on  faculty. 

He  still  regularly  makes  the  305- 
step  trek  (he's  counted)  from  the 
back  door  of  his  house  to  the 
Thombrough  Building,  where  he 
continues  to  advise  graduate  stu- 
dents — “the  high  point  in  my 
academic  career"  — and  do  re- 
search. His  work  focuses  on 
mechanizing  fruit  harvests  and 
improving  the  cold  storage  and 
transport  of  produce. 

Come  June,  Bilanski  will  be 
recognized  for  all  his  contribu- 
tions to  Guelph  by  being  named  a 
University  professor  emeritus  at 
spring  convocation.  In  addition  to 
his  research  and  teaching  con- 
tributions, he  founded  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Club  in  the  1960s. 

As  Bilanski’s  commitment  to 
the  University  grew  over  the 
years,  so  did  his  involvement  in 
the  Guelph  community.  He's  been 
involved  in  local  politics  for  near- 
ly 15  years.  He  sat  on  the  munici- 
pal planning  commission  for  10 
years  and  on  the  committee  of  ad- 
justment for  three.  He  was  elected 
to  city  council  in  1991. 

“I  feel  I'm  not  only  living  in  the 


University  community,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  city  as  well,”  he  says. 

Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell, 
who  has  known  Bilanski  since 
1 976,  says  his  respect  for  the  man 
has  grown  since  Bilanski  joined 
city  council.  “His  interest  in  com- 
munity service  remains  undimin- 
ished,” Counsell  says.  “It's  some- 
thing he  has  a natural  feeling  for.” 

Beyond  Guelph,  Bilanski  has 
also  been  active  in  a number  of 
professional  organizations. 
During  the  1970s,  he  was  twice 
elected  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario  and  is  now  a lifetime 
member.  He  also  held  the  first 
presidency  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Professional  En- 
gineers and  is  now  a lieutenant 


The  26th  annual  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  continues  this  week 
with  the  winners  of  last  year’s 
Edward  Johnson  Music  Com- 
petition performing  May  19  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building. 

On  May  20,  Jim  Galloway  and 
the  Swing  Sisters  jazz  up  the 
College  Inn  beginning  at  8 p.m. 
Children’s  performers  Jim  Jack 
Jokes  offer  a live  presentation 
of  a silent  movie  May  21  at  8 
p.m.  at  E.L.  Fox  Auditorium. 

Next  week,  the  Manitoba 


governor’s  appointee  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  of  Ontario. 

Bilanski’s  commitment  to  the 
University  has  rubbed  off  on  his 
children.  Five  of  his  six  children 
either  attend  U of  G or  are 
graduates.  Ann,  an  OAC  student, 
is  local  affairs  commissioner  for 
the  Central  Student  Association. 

Bom  in  Poland,  Bilanski  still 
maintains  ties  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  holds  an  honorary 
D.Sc.  from  the  Agricultural  Uni- 
versity in  Lublin.  But  this  lofty 
honor  doesn’t  mean  he’s  held  in 
ivory-tower  esteem.  Recently,  he 
says,  "I  got  a phone  call  from 
Poland  at  six  in  the  morning. 
Somebody  wanted  advice  on  how 
to  fix  a tractor."  □ 


Chamber  Orchestra  will  make 
three  appearances  at  the  fes- 
tival. Conducted  by  GSF  artis- 
tic director  Simon  Streatfeild, 
the  orchestra  will  perform  with 
the  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra 
May  25  at  7:30  p.m.  at  E.L.  Fox 
Auditorium,  with  Tommy  Reil- 
ly on  harmonica  May  28  at  8 
p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall  and 
with  the  Pro  Coro  Choir  of  Ed- 
monton May  29  at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Church. 

For  ticket  information,  call  the 
GSF  box  office  at  821-7570.  □ 


Springing  forth  with  music 


Serving  the  University  with 
personal,  reliable  service. 


TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 

♦ Boarding  passes 

♦ Sabre  Computer  System 

♦ Free  ticket  delivery 
to  U ofG 


♦ Corporate  Hotel  & 
Car  Rates 

♦ Package  Holidays 

♦ Cruises-Bus  tours 

♦ Car  Rentals  & 
Hotel  Bookings 


New  brochures  are  in!  Exciting  cruises, 
vacations  and  trips!  Call  us  or  come  in. 


yfjlMf  FRFDFRIEk  TRAVF1 


FAX  821-9770 


987  Gordon  at  Kortright 


836-0061 


Thought  for  the  week 

There's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool — you  can't 
beat  experience. 

^Discover 

, ,Mn  . DOWNTOWN 

Jacob  M.  Braude  PH 
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Rozanski  to  be  installed  as  sixth  president  June  1 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Uof  G’s  sixth  president  and  vice-chan- 
cellor, Mordechai  Rozanski,  will  be 
installed  June  1 at  10  a.m.  on  Johnston 
Green.  All  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend  the  installation 
and  a reception  to  follow  on  the  green. 

A piper  will  lead  a processional  of  dig- 
nitaries across  campus  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  Rozanski  will  give  an  installa- 
tion address,  then  receive  greetings  from 
external  dignitaries. 

Messages  will  be  delivered  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  the  City  of  Guelph,  the  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada  (AUCC),  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU)  and  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities. 

Scheduled  to  attend  are  Guelph  MP  Bill 
Winegard,  a former  president  of  U of  G; 
Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell;  Ontario 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Elmer 
Buchanan;  Ontario  Minister  of  Education 
and  Training  Dave  Cooke;  University  of 
Toronto  president  Robert  Pritchard,  repre- 
senting the  AUCC;  and  COU  president 
Peter  George.  Also  slated  to  speak  are  Nor- 
man Smith,  president  of  Wagner  College, 
where  Rozanski  was  vice-president  and 
provost;  and  Walter  Kaelber,  Wagner’s 
chair  of  humanities. 

The  president  will  also  receive  greetings 
from  representatives  of  campus  groups  — 
Rick  Jordan,  president  of  the  U of  G Alum- 
ni Association;  Shawn  Lucas,  spokesper- 
son for  the  Central  Student  Association; 
Lome  Bruce  of  the  library,  chair  of  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association;  Diane  Boyd  of 
the  library,  president  of  the  U of  G Staff 
Association;  and  Rick  Smith,  president  of 
the  Graduate  Students  Association. 

In  case  of  inclement  weather,  the  installa- 
tion will  be  moved  indoors  to  War 
Memorial  Hall.  If  there  is  not  enough  seat- 
ing in  the  auditorium,  some  spectators  will 
be  accommodated  in  the  basement  lounge, 
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where  the  proceedings  will  be  shown  on 
closed-circuit  television.  The  rain  location 
for  the  reception  is  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Honorary  degrees 

Rozanski’s  installation  will  lead  off  a 
week  of  seven  graduation  ceremonies  for 
1,800  undergraduates  and  158  graduate 
students.  During  the  ceremonies  on 
Johnston  Green,  U of  G will  bestow  seven 
honorary  degrees,  two  professor  emeritus 
honors,  a medal  of  merit  and  an  alumni 
medal  of  achievement. 

Honorary  doctor  of  science  degrees  will 
go  to  nutritionist  Joyce  Beare-Rogers,  en- 
gineer Alan  Davenport  and  veterinary 
pathologist  Leon  Saunders.  Honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degrees  will  go  to  sociologist 
Helen  Abell  and  agriculturist  George 
Morris.  Honorary  doctor  of  letters  degrees 
will  go  to  literary  scholar  Gilles  Marcotte 
and  economist  Richard  Lipsey. 

The  title  of  University  professor  emeritus 
will  be  bestowed  on  retired  botany  profes- 
sor Donald  Britton  and  retired  engineering 
professor  Walter  Bilanski.  Retired  pathol- 
ogy professor  Tom  Hulland  will  receive  a 
medal  of  merit. 

Environmental  scientist  John  Gunn,  a 
1987  PhD  graduate  of  Guelph,  will  receive 
the  alumni  medal  of  achievement. 

Convocation  week  kicks  off  June  1 at 
2:30  p.m.  with  a ceremony  for  students 
graduating  from  OAC’s  diploma  program. 
Tom  Sawyer,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Fertilizer  Institute  of  Ontario  Inc.  and 
3.000th  graduate  of  the  diploma  program, 
will  address  the  class. 
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Gilles  Marcotte 

A professor  of  French  studies  at  the 
University  of  Montreal,  Marcotte  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  academics  in  the  field 
of  Quebec  literature  and  culture.  His  work 
on  the  development  of  a literary  institution 
in  Quebec  after  1960  and  on  the  modem 
Quebec  novel  has  made  him  a standard  of 


reference  for  students  of  Quebec  literature. 

A former  journalist  with  Le  Devoir  and  La 
Presse,  Marcotte  is  currently  the  principal 
book  reviewer  for  the  magazine  I’Actualite. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  80  articles  and  13 
books,  including  Une  litterature  qui  sefait, 
which  won  the  France-Canada  Prize  and 
the  Governor  General’s  Award. 

Marcotte  will  give  the  convocation  ad- 
dress to  students  graduating  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  June  2 at  10  a.m. 

Richard  Lipsey 

One  of  Canada’s  most  eminent 
economists,  Lipsey  is  a professor  at  Simon 
Fraser  University  and  director  of  the 
economic  growth  and  research  program  at 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Re- 
search. He  is  best  known  for  four  major 


Richard  Lipsey 


bodies  of  work  — his  early  work  on  the 
formation  of  what  we  now  call  free  trade 
areas;  his  development  of  the  theory  of  the 
second  best  with  Kelvin  Lancaster,  his  con- 
tributions to  macroeconomics,  which  in- 
clude the  provision  of  theoretical  founda- 
tions for  the  Phillips  Curve;  and  his 
research  on  spatial  aspects  of  oligopoly 
theory  with  Curtis  Eaton. 

Bom  in  Victoria,  B.C..  Lipsey  earned  a 
PhD  from  the  University  of  London  and 
began  his  academic  career  in  1955  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  In  1969,  he 
returned  to  Canada,  spending  a year  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  followed 
by  almost  20  years  at  Queen’s  University. 
In  1989,  he  returned  to  the  West  Coast  to 
take  up  his  current  appointments. 

The  author  of  more  than  100  papers  and 
15  books,  he  has  been  involved  with  a 
number  of  committees  and  councils  work- 
ing on  economic  problems  and  policies.  A 
National  Business  Writing  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished financial  writing  paid  tribute  to 
his  ability  to  use  economic  analysis  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  society. 

Lipsey  will  address  graduating  students 
from  the  College  of  Social  Science  June  2 
at  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony. 
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Joyce  Beare-Rogers 

Educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
Carleton  University,  Beare-Rogers  has  had 
a long  and  distinguished  career  with  the 
Canadian  government.  She  joined  the  food 
and  drug  directorate  as  a chemist  in  1956 
and  retired  as  chief  of  the  nutrition  research 
division  in  Health  and  Welfare  Canada’s 
Bureau  of  Nutritional  Sciences  in  1991. 

Beare-Rogers  has  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Canadians,  particularly  in  the  area  of  the 
nutritional  value  of  fats  and  oils.  In  1971, 
she  and  her  colleagues  identified  a charac- 
teristic change  in  the  structure  of  the  hearts 
of  laboratory  rats  fed  diets  containing 
rapeseed  oil.  This  was  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  a structural  deterioration  directly 
related  to  a specific  fatty  acid.  It  led  to  the 
development  of  new  varieties  of  oilseeds. 

Many  scientific  and  professional  groups 
have  benefited  from  Beare-Rogers 's 
leadership.  She  served  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Nutritional  Sciences, 
group  chair  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Food  Science  and  president  of  the 
American  Oil  Chemists’  Society. 

A Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  a Member  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  she 
has  received  many  awards,  including  the 
Borden  Award  of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Nutritional  Sciences  and  the  Crampton 
Award  from  McGill  University.  She  also 
holds  an  honorary  D.Sc.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba. 

Beare-Rogers  will  address  graduating 
students  from  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  June  3 at  the  10  a.m.  ceremony. 

Alan  Davenport 

Bom  in  India  and  educated  at  Cambridge 
University,  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  University  of  Bristol,  Davenport  has 
served  as  a consultant  on  many  of  the 
world’s  biggest  engineering  structures. 

These  include  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in 
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A keepsake 


A souvenir  publication  will  be 
distributed  to  graduates  and 
their  guests  at  convocation. 

The  12-page  mini-yearbook, 
produced  by  University  Com- 
munications, features  a trip 
down  memory  lane  by  student 
Marty  Williams,  an  insightful 
— if  unscientific  — survey  of 
students  and  a quiz.  Moments 
of  athletic  prowess  and  student 
life  are  captured  in  photos. 

For  a copy  of  this  year’s  Con- 
vocation issue,  call  Ext. 
6582.0 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Senate  gave  the  nod  May  1 8 to  a 
policy  strengthening  U of  G’s 
commitment  to  promoting  interna- 
tional awareness  and  activities. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
called  the  policy  “one  of  the  best 
documents  that  I’ve  seen’’  and 
said  the  key  will  be  how  to  imple- 
ment it. 

The  policy  aims  to  infuse  an  in- 
ternational dimension  into  cur- 
riculum, student  and  faculty  ex- 
periences and  campus  life.  (See  At 
Guelph,  May  12.) 

CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells,  chair  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  inter- 
national educational  activities, 
which  drafted  the  policy,  said  the 
subcommittee  aimed  to  present  a 
more  coherent  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  Guelph’s  international 
activities. 

One  senator  asked  that  the 
policy  say  explicitly  that  the 
University  should  avoid  “exploi- 
tive and  colonizing”  relation- 
ships. Sells  said  the  policy  em- 
phasises co-operative  projects 
and  suggested  adding  a positive 
statement  to  reflect  the  concern 
about  exploitative  projects. 

Prof.  Renate  Benson,  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  praised  the 
policy,  but  said  the  University 
will  not  be  able  to  attract  more 
foreign  students  unless  the  issue 
of  high  visa  fees  is  addressed.  She 
also  said  the  policy  should  en- 
courage Canadian  students  to 
learn  foreign  languages. 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  said  he’d  like  to  see  a 
mechanism  to  recognize  faculty 
involvement  in  international  ac- 
tivities. Younger  faculty  especial- 
ly have  been  discouraged  from 
getting  involved  because  they  are 
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pressed  to  pursue  research  and 
teaching,  he  said. 

Chief  librarian  John  Black 
warned  that  without  resources  to 
support  an  expanded  international 
dimension,  “a  lot  of  what  you’re 
talking  about  here  is  not  going  to 
come  to  fruition.” 

Physics  professor  John  Simpson 
said  a bursary  system  should  be 
introduced  to  give  students 
without  means  a chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  study-abroad  or  ex- 
change programs. 

“It’s  unfair  to  promote  these 
things,”  he  said.  “It’s  elitist  in  the 
worst  sense  to  favor  those  who 
can  afford  and  disfavor  those  who 
can’t.” 

Benson  disagreed  that  such  pro- 
grams are  elitist.  Exchange  pro- 
grams often  mean  lower  living  ex- 
penses abroad,  she  said,  and 
usually  the  only  extra  expense  is 
airfare.  In  addition,  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program  will 
accept  that  students  can’t  work  in 
the  summer  if  they  are  abroad. 

Responding  to  a question  on 
travel  risks  and  liability.  Prof.  Jim 
Shute,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  (CIP), 
said  the  issue  is  being  reviewed  as 
part  of  a larger  effort  by  a subcom- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  (BUGS)  to 
develop  guidelines  for  study- 
abroad  and  exchange  programs. 
BUGS  must  approve  the  guide- 
lines before  they  are  presented  to 
Senate. 

Some  senators  asked  for  annual 
rather  than  “regular”  reports  from 
colleges,  Senate  committees  and 
CIP  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
International  Activities  (SCIA) 
on  international  initiatives,  stu- 
dents, faculty  activities  and 
programs.  SCIA  will  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Senate. 

Restructuring  report  due 

Senators  will  receive  a report  on 
academic  restructuring  June  15, 
acting  academic  vice-president 
Leonard  Conolly  told  Senate. 

Among  the  issues  the  report  will 
address  is  the  structure  of  Senate 
itself,  said  Conolly.  “(But)  what- 
ever happens,  Senate  will  retain 
the  key  role  in  the  academic 
governance”  of  the  University. 

The  13-member  Academic 
Restructuring  Committee,  created 
last  fall  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  University  Planning,  has  been 
consulting  with  the  University 
community.  The  committee  has 
been  asked  to  examine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  current  academic 
structure  and  come  up  with  an  al- 
ternative, if  necessary.  A final 
report  is  expected  in  June  1994. 

Spring  enrolment  up 

Spring  enrolment  is  up  7.1  per 
cent  this  year,  reported  Prof. 
Tammy  Bray,  acting  associate 
vice-president,  academic. 

There  are  924  full-time  students 
this  semester,  compared  with  876 
last  spring.  And  there  are  4,459 
part-time  students,  up  from  4,150 
in  May  of  1992.  There  are  133 
new  full-time  students  and  339 
new  part-time  students,  Bray  said. 

The  “D”  word 

Board  of  Governors  is  afraid  of 
the  word  “deficit,”  philosophy 
professor  Bill  Hughes  told  Senate 
during  discussion  of  the  board’s 
report  to  Senate  of  its  April  meet- 
ing. 


Rejecting  a $1 -million  projected 
deficit  in  the  proposed  1993/94 
budget  “strikes  me  as  either  a 
mark  of  distrust  of  the  senior  ad- 
ministration . . . (or)  fear  of  the 
word  deficit,”  Hughes  said. 

The  board  was  presented  with  a 
budget  that  had  a $1 -million 
deficit  built  in,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  could  be  saved  over  the 
next  year  — a reasonable  stance 
to  take,  he  said. 

Prof.  Mary  Beverley-Burton, 
Zoology,  a faculty  rep  on  B of  G, 
said  the  majority  of  board  mem- 
bers supported  the  1993/94 
operating  budget,  but  a few  were 
"very  vocal”  in  their  opposition. 

Conolly  said  a $ 1 -million  deficit 
has  always  been  manageable,  but 
the  board  was  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it.  He  said  his  major  worry  is 
further  cutbacks.  “Finding  a mil- 
lion is  not  that  difficult,”  he  said, 
but  finding  $2  million  could  be. 

The  board  asked  the  administra- 
tion to  come  back  in  June  with  an 
operating  budget  that  did  not 
show  a projected  deficit. 

Concerns  over  a possible  pen- 
sion holiday  also  surfaced  from 
discussion  of  the  board’s  April 
meeting.  One  senator  said  a 
holiday  should  not  be  considered. 

Conolly  assured  Senate  that  the 
board  had  not  approved  a pension 
holiday,  but  had  only  asked  that 
the  administration  start  discussing 
it.  He  added  that  it  would  be 
“premature  to  begin  in  light  of 
social  contract  talks.” 

Programs  approved 

Senate  approved  two  new 
master’s  programs  May  18. 

An  M.Sc.  by  course  work  and 
major  paper  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  will 
replace  the  M.  Agr.  Instead  of  two 
years,  it  will  take  three  semesters. 
Students  can  specialize  in  animal 
breeding  and  genetics  and  animal 
nutrition  and  metabolism. 

A master  of  management  studies 
by  course  work  and  major  paper 
will  complement  the  existing 
thesis  MMS  offered  by  HAFA. 

The  thesis  degree  has  a heavy 
research  component  and  is 
designed  for  those  pursuing 
careers  in  education,  consulting 
and  research.  The  new  four- 
semester  degree  by  course  work  is 
aimed  at  professionals  seeking  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  management, 
marketing  and  tourism  and  or- 
ganizational behavior. 

Mars  Scholarship 

Marketing  students  are  eligible 
for  a new  $1,000  award  from 
Effem  Foods  Ltd.  The  Mars 
Scholarship  also  includes  a work 
stipend  for  a fourth-semester  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  gain  practical 
experience.  Selection  is  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement, 
leadership  skills  and  entre- 
preneurial experience.  Applica- 
tions are  due  Jan.  31.0 

Correction 

In  the  May  12  At  Guelph  article 
“Librarian  Part  of  NRC  Panel  to 
Set  Up  African  Network,”  chief 
librarian  John  Black’s  affiliation 
with  the  U.S. -based  Board  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  Inter- 
national Development  was  incor- 
rect. He  is  chair  of  the  board’s 
Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 
Information  Networks  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  □ 
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Funding  dries  up  for  distance  education  in  fall,  winter 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Fiscal  belt-tightening  has  forced  U 
of  G to  halt  transfer  payments  to 
departments  for  distance  educa- 
tion courses  for  the  fall  1993  and 
winter  1994  semesters. 

Virtually  all  the  funding  trans- 
ferred to  departments  and  schools 
to  support  teaching  of  distance 
courses  for  1993/94  has  been 
eaten  up  by  the  spring  semester’s 
record  enrolment  of  4,549,  says 
Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  acting  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic. 

The  University  will  work  to 
restructure  distance  education 
programs  by  next  spring,  says 
Bray.  In  the  meantime,  she  is  en- 
couraging departments  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  their  distance  cour- 
ses because  course  materials  will 
still  be  paid  for  directly  by  stu- 
dents. 

The  funding  shortfall  could  af- 
fect 19  course  offerings  and  up  to 
1,300  course  enrolments  in  the 
coming  two  semesters,  she  says. 
Some  departments  will  be  af- 
fected more  than  others. 

The  Department  of  Economics, 
for  example,  only  intended  to 
offer  one  course  during  the  two 
semesters,  says  chair  Ray  Rees,  so 
the  cuts  will  have  little  impact  in 
his  area. 

Eight  courses 

In  contrast,  the  Department  of 
Political  Studies  is  offering  eight 
distance  education  courses  this 
spring  and  has  slated  three  courses 
for  each  of  the  fall  and  winter 
semesters,  says  chair  Bill  Graf. 

Funding  has  been  found  to  main- 
tain these  courses  for  the  coming 
year,  says  Graf,  but  in  the  long 
term,  their  status  is  “precarious.” 
His  department  has  come  to 
embrace  distance  education,  he 
says,  and  changes  in  the  distance 
education  structure  would  force  a 


Despite  the  loss  of  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  funding,  U of  G’s  inde- 
pendent study  courses  will  con- 
tinue. 

Since  the  ministry  ended  its  an- 
nual $350,000  funding  to  Inde- 
pendent Study  last  month,  the  of- 
fice has  been  deluged  with  phone 
calls  from  people  worried  that 
courses  will  be  eliminated,  says 
director  Bill  Culp,  but  there  is  no 
cause  for  concern.  “It’s  business 
as  usual,”  he  says. 

From  now  on,  however,  courses 
offered  by  Independent  Study,  in- 
tended primarily  for  professional 
upgrading  and  certification,  will 
be  offered  on  a user-pay  basis,  he 
says. 

The  OMAF  funding  amounted 
to  30  per  cent  of  Independent 
Study’s  budget,  and  to  make  up 
the  shortfall,  his  office  will  raise 
tuition  for  courses  by  15  per  cent 
Aug.  1 and  a further  15  per  cent 
Jan.  1,  1994. 

‘The  OMAF  support  was,  in  ef- 
fect, an  educational  subsidy,  he 
says.  ‘That’s  gone,  so  our  clients 
must  now  pay  full  freight.” 

The  loss  of  funding  is  fallout 
from  the  Ontario  government’s 
cutbacks,  he  says. 

About  6.500  part-time  learners 
are  currently  enrolled  in  inde- 
pendent study  courses.  The  cour- 


re-evaluation  of  how  the  depart- 
ment uses  its  resources. 

Distance  education  courses 
allow  for  increased  flexibility, 
says  Graf.  “If  we  lose  them,  it’ll 
clog  up  the  classrooms”  as  stu- 
dents are  forced  to  opt  for  lecture- 
based  courses. 

BA  counsellor  Janet  McLean 
says  she  was  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  cutbacks.  “It’s  going  to  cause 
a lot  of  frustration  on  the  part  of 
students.”  More  and  more  stu- 
dents have  come  to  rely  on  the 
courses  to  complete  their  degrees, 
she  says,  and  many  on-campus 
students  take  them  to  avoid 
scheduling  conflicts. 

More  paperwork 

The  loss  of  distance  education 
could  also  mean  a lot  more  paper- 
work for  counsellors  as  students 
seek  letters  of  permission  to  take 
correspondence  courses  at  other 
universities,  McLean  says. 

Bray  says  this  “crisis”  comes  at 
a time  when  the  University  was 
already  exploring  alternatives  to 
revitalize  distance  education.  As 
part  of  that,  the  University  will 
re-evaluate  its  transfer  payments 
to  the  departments,  which  account 
for  much  of  the  budget  for  dis- 
tance education. 

Currently,  departments  offering 
distance  education  courses 
receive  a $4,000  transfer  payment 
for  every  50  students  that  enrol  in 
one  of  their  courses.  These  pay- 
ments are  used  at  the  departments  ’ 
discretion,  but  typically  cover  the 
costs  of  graduate  teaching  assis- 
tants and,  like  a royalty,  reimburse 
professors  who  write  course 
materials. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  Bray 
will  consider  implementing  a sys- 
tem whereby  off-campus  students 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  degree 
programs  would  be  able  to  take 
the  courses  while  contributing 
directly  to  overhead  costs.  Stu- 


ses  lead  to  Ontario  certificates  and 
diplomas  in  areas  such  as  green- 
house management,  landscape 
design  and  golf  course  main- 
tenance. The  correspondence  of- 
ferings allow  workers  to  upgrade 
their  skills  while  remaining  on  the 
job.  □ 


Senior  administration  and 
employee  and  student  groups  are 
sharing  information  and  discuss- 
ing issues  related  to  the  social  con- 
tract. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sultative Forum  was  held  May  5 
to  discuss  the  contract.  Acting 
academic  vice-president  Leonard 
Conolly  joined  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  and  heads  of 
employee  groups  and  student 
governments  for  the  meeting. 

The  forum  decided  to  expand 
membership  to  include  the  chair 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  (SCUP) 
when  the  social  contract  was  on 
the  agenda.  SCUP  chair  Prof. 
David  Josephy.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  attended  a regular 
meeting  of  the  forum  May  1 1 . 

Rozanski  says  the  meetings  are 


dents  in  degree  programs  would 
still  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
transfer  payments  and  the  alterna- 
tive course  format. 

In  addition,  she  hopes  to  see  a 
change  in  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  distance  education 
courses,  thus  broadening  their 
function. 

Many  departments  currently 
view  such  courses  as  ancillary  of- 
ferings, says  Bray.  She  wants 
them  considered  on  a par  with  lec- 
ture-based courses  and  part  of  a 


Transferring  from  college  to 
university  used  to  mean  navigat- 
ing a sea  of  red  tape,  but  from  now 
on,  it’s  smooth  sailing  ahead  for 
Centennial  College  marketing  stu- 
dents looking  to  dock  in  at  U of  G. 

An  agreement  signed  on  campus 
May  19  maps  out  a route  for  stu- 
dents graduating  in  marketing 
from  the  Scarborough  college  to 
enrol  in  U of  G’s  commerce  pro- 
gram. Students  from  the  three- 
year  co-op  program  will  receive 
advanced  credit  standing  for  their 
college  courses.  The  articulation 
agreement  also  reserves  up  to  10 


an  opportunity  to  build  trust  and 
share  perspectives  and  informa- 
tion. 

“We  are  all  victims  of  the  social 
contract,”  he  says.  "We  are  in  this 
together.  But  if  we  can  use  these 
opportunities  for  honest  com- 
munication and  to  build  on  in- 
tegrity and  trustworthiness,  we 
will  be  stronger  as  a community 
for  whatever  lies  ahead." 

The  meetings  will  continue,  says 
Rozanski.  The  next  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  forum,  formed  last  Sep- 
tember by  then  acting  president 
Jack  MacDonald,  is  June  8. 

Consistent  with  the  on-campus 
collaborative  dialogue,  Rozanski 
supports  the  development  of  a 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  statement  of  objectives, 
written  after  consultation  with 
academic  colleagues  from  all 


professor’s  normal  teaching  load. 
Such  a change  in  perception 
would  also  fulfil  U of  G’s  increas- 
ing commitment  to  self-sufficient 
learning  by  focusing  less  on  lec- 
ture-based learning,  she  says. 

Distance  education  courses  can 
be  viewed  as  tools  for  on-campus 
students  to  cultivate  self-directed 
learning  skills  and  as  a gateway  to 
higher  education  and  lifelong 
learning  for  students  outside  the 
University,  she  says. 

While  the  review  is  conducted. 


positions  in  U of  G's  marketing 
program  for  top-notch  Centennial 
students. 

At  a signing  ceremony  at  the 
President’s  House,  Centennial 
College  business  dean  Hugh 
Krebs  said  the  agreement  “recog- 
nizes the  need  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing and  career  mobility,  breaking 
down  the  barriers  between  our  in- 
stitutions.” 

It  formally  expresses  the 
institutions’  intent  to  help  stu- 
dents "participate  in  the  distinc- 
tive educational  programs”  of 
each  school  while  ensuring  maxi- 


universities, including  U of  G’s 
representative.  Prof.  Ross  Hallett, 
Physics.  It  was  approved  at  a COU 
council  meeting  in  Toronto  May 
17. 

The  objectives  are: 

■ to  minimize  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  social 
contract  on  access  to  univer- 
sities and  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing and  research; 

■ to  preserve  the  autonomy, 
governance  and  diversity  of 
universities,  as  well  as  their 
academic  integrity  and 
capacity  for  collegial  self- 
management; 

■ to  confine  sectoral  table  discus- 
sions to  the  government 's  fiscal 
goals  and  refer  other  matters  to 
appropriate  policy  review 
forums; 

■ to  prevent  inappropriate  infer- 


tile Office  of  Distance  Education 
will  remain  intact,  says  Bray,  and 
director  Richard  Leavens  will  be 
integral  to  the  process. 

Leavens  remains  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  of  distance 
education.  “The  University  isn’t 
saying  it  has  to  cut  distance 
education,  just  that  it  has  to  cut  the 
money,"  he  says.  “We  have  to 
look  for  innovative  ways  to  fund 
our  program."  There’s  still  "a 
sense  of  optimism  and  a sense  of 
priority,”  he  says.  □ 


mum  ease  of  transfer  between  the 
two,  said  Krebs.  In  addition,  it 
recognizes  the  benefits  to  U of  G 
of  cross-fertilizing  its  classes  with 
students  from  diverse  educational 
backgrounds. 

FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham 
noted  the  University ’s  confidence 
in  the  agreement:  “It  already 
figures  in  this  year’s  course  calen- 
dar.” 

It  also  bodes  well  for  the  future, 
he  said.  “I’d  like  to  confirm  that 
this  development  is  the  start  of 
more  to  come.”  □ 


ventions  by  government  into 
universities; 

■ to  preserve  the  capacity  of 
universities  to  meet  their  in- 
stitutional missions  and 
achieve  greater  flexibility  to 
overcome  the  government’s 
spending  cuts; 

■ to  ensure  equitable  treatment  of 
the  university  sector, 

■ to  ensure  fair  treatment  of  all 
university  employees; 

■ to  preserve  the  ability  of 
universities  to  attract,  retain 
and  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  employees  in  a manner 
consistent  with  institutional 
missions;  and 

■ to  preserve  the  quality  of 
university  education  by  avoid- 
ing any  net  negative  financial 
impact  of  the  social  contract.  □ 


Independent  study 
courses  will  carry  on 


Collaborative  forum  discusses  social  contract 


Jordan  Greenspoon,  vice-president  of  the  FACS  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Council,  and  Centennial  College 
marketing  student  Trinette  Mai lia  shake  hands  over 
the  articulation  agreement  between  U of  G and  the 


college.  Looking  on  are  Raymond  Rosza,  left,  a 
Guelph  marketing  student,  and  Darrin  Wright,  presi- 
dent of  Centennial's  student  association. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Olshl,  University  Communications 


It’s  full  steam  ahead  for  college  link 
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Ten  to  receive  honors  at  spring  convocation  ceremonies 


Continued  from  page  1 

San  Francisco,  the  Murray-McKay 
Suspension  Bridge  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
INCO  Chimney,  Toronto’s  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce  and  CN  Tower, 
the  W ^rld  Trade  Centre  in  Bangkok  and 
New  York’s  World  Trade  Centre. 

As  founder  and  director  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario’s  Boundary  Layer 
Wind  Tunnel  Laboratory,  Davenport  su- 
pervises $3  million  in  research  contracts 
and  grants  annually.  He  is  a member  or 
fellow  of  12  scientific  societies,  has  ad- 
vised more  than  50  graduate  students  and 
serves  on  national  and  international  com- 
mittees. He  also  helped  found  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

Davenport  will  address  students  graduat- 
ing from  the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science  June  3 at  the  2:30  p.m. 
convocation  ceremony. 


Alan  Davenport 

Leon  Saunders 

A 1943  graduate  of  OVC,  Saunders  has 
had  a distinguished  career  in  teaching,  writ- 
ing and  research.  From  his  position  as  re- 
search scientist  and  then  senior  executive 
at  what  is  now  Smith  Kline  and  Beecham 
Laboratories,  he  has  greatly  influenced 
veterinary  medicine. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than  90  scientific 
papers  on  animal  pathology  and  three 
books  on  ophthalmic  pathology  and 
neuropathology. 

Saunders  balanced  his  career  as  a 
toxicologic  pathologist  with  teaching  at 
Cornell  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  administrative  duties  in 
numerous  veterinary  organizations.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Pathologists  (ACVP) 
and  the  World  Federation  of  Veterinary 
Pathologists. 


Leon  Saunders 

He  has  received  many  awards  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  contributions,  including  OVC’s 
Schofield  Memorial  Medal,  the  Theodor 
Kett  Medal  from  the  University  of  Munich 
and  the  Centennial  Medal  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  holds 
honorary  or  distinguished  memberships  in 


the  American  College  of  Veterinary  Oph- 
thalmologists, the  ACVP  and  the  Society  of 
Toxicologic  Pathologists. 

In  recent  years,  Saunders  has  devoted 
much  of  his  energy  to  the  history  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  the  biographies  of 
pioneers  in  the  discipline.  His  first  history 
book.  Veterinary  Pathology  in  Russia 
1860-1930,  established  him  as  a serious 
and  scholarly  historian. 

Saunders  will  give  the  convocation  ad- 
dress to  graduating  OVC  students  June  3 at 
the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony. 


Helen  Abell 

Helen  Abell 

A graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute  and 
Cornell  University,  Abell  has  spent  a 
lifetime  improving  the  role  of  women  in 
society  by  developing  quality  standards  of 
nutrition  and  improving  rural  communities 
and  through  teaching,  research  and  com- 
munity service  in  Canada  and  developing 
countries. 

She  was  Canada’s  first  woman  doctorate 
in  rural  sociology,  one  of  the  first  female 
professors  at  OAC  and  among  the  first 
Canadian  social  scientists  to  serve  as  a con- 
sultant and  researcher  in  developing 
countries. 

Abell’s  first  position  was  as  a nutrition 
specialist  with  the  Women’s  Institutes 
Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  next  year,  she  joined  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Army  Corps,  which 
she  served  with  in  Canada  and  Britain. 
After  completing  a master’s  and  doctorate, 
she  was  appointed  the  first  director  of  the 
rural  sociology  unit  of  the  Canada  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

During  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  Abell 
was  a faculty  member  in  OAC’s  depart- 
ment of  extension  education  and  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  and  served  as  dean 
of  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Following 
that  appointment,  she  became  a full-time 
consultant  on  nutrition,  rural  extension  and 
sociology  in  Third  World  countries,  work- 
ing for  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank, 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  and  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre. 

Abell  will  give  the  convocation  address  to 
FACS  graduates  June  4 at  10  a.m. 

George  Morris 

Morris  is  a self-taught  man,  a renowned 
entrepreneur  and  leader  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  His  genius  for  applying  scientific 
research  and  innovations  to  production  was 
the  central  feature  of  a career  as  a beef  cattle 
producer,  com  production  promoter  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Cattlemen’s  As- 
sociation. 

His  initiatives  have  led  to  improvements 
in  the  management,  productivity  and 
marketability  of  Canadian  agriculture. 

Morris  provided  the  creative  and  financial 
impetus  for  the  centre  that  bears  his  name 
on  campus. 

Canada’s  only  “think  tank"  for  policy  re- 
search and  education  in  the  agriculture  and 
food  sector,  the  George  Morris  Centre  con- 
tinues to  enhance  U of  G’s  reputation  as  a 


George  Morris 

centre  for  agriculture  and  food. 

He  is  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  in- 
cluding the  OAC  Centennial  Award  and  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture  Meritorious  Ser- 
vice Award.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Kent  County  Hall  of  Fame  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  in- 
stitutes of  agrologists. 

Morris  will  give  the  convocation  address 
to  graduating  OAC  students  June  4 at  2:30 
p.m. 

Donald  Britton 

Educated  at  the  universities  of  Toronto 
and  Virginia,  Britton  is  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  authorities  on  the  systematics  of 
ferns.  The  recently  published  Ferns  and 
Fern  Allies  of  Canada,  written  with  W.J. 
Cody,  is  the  culmination  of  a life’s  research 
in  this  area. 

He  has  published  68  papers  and  a number 
of  book  chapters  and  is  cited  in  American 
Men  of  Science,  Who  is  Who  in  America 
and  the  International  Directory  of 
Pteridologists.  He  has  had  two  species  of 
plants  named  after  him. 

Two  years  ago,  Britton  was  awarded  the 
prestigious  Lawson  Medal  of  the  Canadian 
Botanical  Association  for  his  outstanding 


Donald  Britton 

lifetime  contributions  to  botanical  re- 
search. 

Britton  taught  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  before  coming  to  Guelph  in 
1958.  He  became  a pioneer  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  basic  genetics  and  cytogenetics  on 
campus  and  was  a founding  member  of  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  when  it  was  established  in  1984. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  America,  the  American  Fem  Society,  the 
British  Pteridological  Society  and  the 
American  Genetic  Association. 

Walter  Bilanski 

Educated  at  OAC,  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Michigan  State  University, 
Bilanski  has  an  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  professional  engineering 
management. 

His  research  has  focused  on  physical 
properties  of  biological  materials,  agricul- 
tural mechanization  systems,  terra- 


mechanics,  and  agricultural  product  har- 
vesting, handling  and  processing.  He  is  the 
author  of  more  than  1 10  technical  papers, 
16  articles  in  professional  engineering  pub- 
lications and  more  than  50  industry  infor- 
mation pamphlets,  articles  and  fact  sheets. 

A faculty  member  at  U of  G for  the  past 
37  years,  Bilanski  holds  an  honorary  D.Sc. 
from  the  Agricultural  University  of  Lublin 
in  Poland,  the  Maple  Leaf  Award  and  fel- 
lowships in  the  Canadian  and  American 
societies  of  agricultural  engineers. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Professional  Engineers,  has 
served  the  Association  of  Professional  En- 
gineers of  Ontario  as  president  and  vice- 
president  and  was  a member  of  the 
association’s  executive  committee  for  eight 
years.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
association’s  council  for  14  years  and  now 
serves  on  it  as  a lieutenant-governor’s  ap- 
pointee. Involved  in  local  politics  for  al- 
most 15  years,  he  was  elected  to  Guelph 
city  council  in  1991. 

During  his  career  at  U of  G,  Bilanski 
supervised  42  graduate  students.  In  the 
1960s,  he  founded  the  Faculty  Club. 


Walter  Bilanski 


Tom  Hulland 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Hulland  joined  OVC  as  a graduate 
assistant  in  1 954  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor and  head  of  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy in  1964. 

As  teacher,  graduate  adviser,  researcher 
and  associate  dean  — a position  he  held 
from  1969  to  1980  — Hulland  played  a 
major  role  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
veterinary  students.  He  has  twice  won  the 
award  for  teaching  excellence  presented  by 
the  graduating  class.  This  year,  he  received 
the  U of  G Faculty  Association’s  special 
merit  award  for  teaching. 

His  achievements  have  brought  him  na- 
tional and  international  recognition.  He 
was  the  second  Canadian  to  pass  the  board 
examinations  and  attain  diplomate  status 
with  the  ACVP.  In  1973,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  that  association  after  serving  a year 
as  president  of  the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  In  1974,  he  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  in  England.O 


Tom  Hulland 
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Farm  animal  studies  mirror  human  embryo  development 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Farm  animals  — especially  cows 
— are  better  than  traditional 
laboratory  animals  for  studying 
aspects  of  reproduction  important 
to  human  medicine,  say  two  U of 
G researchers. 

In  a report  to  the  Canadian  Royal 
Commission  on  New  Reproduc- 
tive Technologies,  Profs.  Keith 
Betteridge  and  Don  Rieger  of  the 
Animal  Biotechnology  Embryo 
Laboratory  (ABEL)  say  that  in 
ovarian  function  and  during  early 
embryonic  development,  humans 
resemble  cows  more  than  lab 
animals  such  as  mice  or  rats. 

“Cows  are  better  models  for 
many  processes,”  says  the  report, 
recently  published  in  the  pres- 
tigious journal  Human  Reproduc- 
tion. “Their  potential  to  offer  new 
insights  into  human  development 
biology  is  underused.” 

Cow  embryos  were  once  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  mice  or  rat 
embryos.  But  new  techniques  in 
superovulation  and  particularly 
in-vitro  fertilization  (IVF)  — 
some  of  which  were  developed  by 
the  ABEL  laboratory  and  other 
Guelph  researchers  — have  made 
high-quality  cow  embryos  in- 
creasingly available. 

Betteridge  and  Rieger  say  that 
advances  in  reproductive  tech- 
nologies such  as  in-vitro  fertiliza- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  genetic  dis- 
eases will  be  influenced  by 
research  using  the  best  possible 


Prof.  Don  Rieger,  co-author  of  a report  on  new  reproductive  technologies,  says  cows  are  better  than  lab 
animals  for  Studying  human  reproduction.  Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


model.  They  say  cows  have 
several  advantages. 

■ Cows  and  women  normally 
produce  only  one  egg  per 
reproductive  cycle.  Laboratory 
rodents  ovulate  20  or  more 
eggs,  underlining  how  the  hor- 
monal control  mechanisms  are 
much  different  from  those  in 
humans. 


The  time  when  the  embryo 
starts  to  develop  using  its  own 
unique  genetic  material  instead 
of  that  provided  by  its  mother  is 
one  of  the  most  basic  and  im- 
portant steps  in  embryo  devel- 
opment In  mice,  this  occurs 
extraordinarily  early  at  the  two- 
cell stage,  but  in  humans  and 
cows,  it  does  not  occur  until  the 


eight-  to  16-cell  stage. 

Cattle  and  human  embryos 
have  similar  patterns  of  metab- 
olism when  they  expand  at  the 
important  blastocyst  stage. 
Mouse  embryos  do  not  expand 
and  their  metabolism  is  quite 
different. 

Domestic  animals’  long  pre- 
attachment phase  in  the  uterus 


Plaque  honors  role  of  animals  in  teaching,  research 


A memorial  plaque  recognizing 
the  contributions  of  animals  used 
for  teaching  and  research  at  U of  G 
was  unveiled  at  a ceremony  May 
17. 

A memorial  service  involving 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity was  held  earlier  this 
spring,  led  by  author  and  psychol- 
ogy professor  Hank  Davis  and 
Allison  Taylor,  a graduate  student 


in  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science. 

Davis,  whose  most  recent  book. 
The  Inevitable  Bond,  examines 
the  relationship  between  scien- 
tists and  animals,  uses  rats,  rac- 
coons and  ferrets  in  studies  of 
animal  cognition  and  in  psychol- 
ogy courses.  He  says  the  plaque  is 
intended  to  show  respect  for 
animals  used  by  the  University 


community. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  we  owe 
teaching  and  research  animals,” 
says  Davis.  “Our  community  per- 
mits us  the  use  of  animals;  we 
need  to  temper  that  power  with 
sensitivity.  Ultimately,  everyone 
will  benefit  from  such  an  attitude 
— scientists,  teachers,  students 
and  the  animals  themselves." 


Hank  Davis  and  qraduate  student  Allison  layior  -symD0iizesmepemm..o..o«u.  mw... 
beside  a plaque  that  commemorates  the  mitment  to  animal  welfare.  It's  going  to  take  an  act  of 
iVused  for  research  and  teaching  at  U of  G.  At  will  to  change  that  commitment  orto  move  this  stone, 
smony  to  dedicate  the  plaque.  Davis  said  it  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe.  Photograph  Services 


Davis  says  U of  G is  a model 
community  for  animal  use  and 
care.  Last  year,  Guelph  was 
awarded  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Animal  Care’s  highest  award  of 
excellence. 

“In  the  eyes  of  our  peers,  we  are 
doing  exemplary  work,"  he  says, 
“and  I can  think  of  no  other 
university  in  this  country  that  has 
a more  scrupulous  animal-care 
policy.  It’s  important  that  some 
formal  recognition  and  reflection 
also  be  a part  of  the  animal-use 
process.” 

Memorial  services  for  teaching 
and  research  animals  originated 
in  Japan.  Taylor  says  the  service 
and  the  plaque  dedication,  both 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare,  mark  the  first 
time  a North  American  university 
has  conducted  such  an  event. 

“We  hope  this  ceremony  will 
become  an  annual  event  at  the 
University  and  that  other  institu- 
tions will  begin  their  own  local 
tradition,”  says  Taylor,  whose 
doctoral  research  deals  with  farm 
animal  welfare.  “Such  activities 
can  only  lead  to  a greater  under- 
standing of  the  issues  surrounding 
the  use  of  animals  in  teaching  and 
research.” 

The  plaque  is  located  in  a natural 
setting  at  the  south  end  of  Branion 
Plaza,  near  Zavitz  Hall. 

“The  naturalness  of  both  the 
materials  and  the  setting  is  impor- 
tant.” says  Taylor.  “They  serve  as 
a reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the 
natural  world  from  which  our 
teaching  and  research  animals 
were  originally  taken,  and  which 
most  them  have  never  ex- 
perienced first  hand.”  □ 


gives  access  to  much  more  ad- 
vanced animal  embryos  for  in- 
vestiga'  Calves  have  been 

bom  f mbryos  transferred 

up  * ^ days  after  ovulation;  in 

rodents  and  humans,  implanta- 
tion typically  begins  at  four  to 
eight  days.  Once  implantation 
occurs,  embryos  are  much 
more  difficult  to  recover. 
According  to  Betteridge  and 
Rieger,  any  embryo  manipulation 
technique  used  on  animals  can 
technically  be  used  on  humans.  In 
many  cases,  these  techniques 
have  been  derived  from  animal 
studies  in  areas  such  as  super- 
ovulation; the  handling,  culture 
and  cryopreservation  (freezing) 
of  eggs,  sperm  and  embryos;  the 
biopsy  of  embryos  for  genetic 
analysis;  and  embryo  transfer. 

Many  pioneers  and  leaders  in 
human  IVF  developed  their  ex- 
pertise with  domestic  animals. 
One  of  the  most  famous  is  R.G. 
Edwards  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  involved 
with  the  first  IVF  baby,  bom  in 
1978. 

Currently,  the  demand  for 
embryologists  to  work  in  human 
IVF  clinics  is  largely  met  by 
scientists  who  have  earned  a 
graduate  degree  by  working  with 
animal  embryos.  But  there’s  tech- 
nology transfer  the  other  way, 
too,  say  the  researchers.  The  first 
success  in  human  IVF  spurred 
renewed  efforts  to  develop  the 
techniques  in  domestic  animals, 
as  has  the  use  of  endoscopy  and 
ultrasound,  they  say. 

Looking  to  the  future, 
Betteridge  and  Rieger  anticipate 
further  technology  transfer  be- 
tween the  disciplines,  including: 

■ the  use  of  growth  hormone  to 
improve  ovarian  stimulation; 

■ assessing  embryo  viability 
through  metabolic  evaluation; 

■ cryopreservation,  particularly 
at  the  earliest  stages  of  deve- 
lopment; 

■ in-vitro  maturation  of  eggs, 
especially  from  pre-antral  fol- 
licles; 

■ improvement  of  media  for  in- 
vitro  culture  of  embryos;  and 

■ genetic  diagnosis  by  direct 
evaluation  of  the  embryo 
DNA.O 

URIF  cancels 
competitions 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  (MET)  has  an- 
nounced that  its  University  Re- 
search Incentive  Fund  (URIF)  will 
hold  no  competitions  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  will  approve  no 
new  projects. 

This  is  a result  of  the  Ontario 
government’s  recent  financial 
cutbacks,  said  Richard  Garke, 
director  of  MET’s  partnership,  in- 
ternational and  research  support 
branch,  in  a recent  letter  to  On- 
tario universities. 

Clarke  noted,  however,  that  it’s 
possible  that  new  projects  will  be 
funded  through  URIF  in  1994/95 

under  a program  jointly  supported 

by  MET  and  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Development  and 
Trade.  □ 


Research  report 
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Community 


PRIMA 

Is  the  only  mortgage  you  may 
ever  have  to  arrange!  EVER! 

822-1072 

raar'W/  Gue!pli&  Wellington 

JllVW  Credit  @ Union 


Classifieds 


Notices 


For  sale 


For  rent 


Wanted 


Fridge,  excellent  condition,  Liz,  837- 
0360 


1988  Ford  Mustang,  four-cylinder  en- 
gine, certified,  821-8406  or  824-7033. 

Thoroughbred  quarter  horse  cross, 
four-year-old  gelding,  16  hands,  would 
make  excellent  Pony  Club  or  Trillium 
horse,  green  broke,  Shelley,  Ext.  4154 
or  763-9558. 


Two-bedroom,  three-floor  townhouse, 
pool,  laundry,  parking,  month-to- 
month  lease,  10-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, $650  a month  inclusive,  available 
July  1 , 763-4184  after  9 p.m. 

Furnished  or  unfurnished  four- 
bedroom  semi,  two  four-piece  baths, 
University  Village  area,  July  1993  to 
July  1994,  $900  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  4033  or  821-5314. 


Cottage  for  professional  couple  In 
Muskoka/Georgian  Bay  area  for  three 
to  four  weeks  in  August,  Ext.  3839. 


Faculty  member  looking  for  house  to 
rent  from  September  1993  to  June 
1994,  Elizabeth,  Ext.  2703. 


Purebred  grey  Arabian  gelding,  seven 
years  old,  15.1  hands,  excellent  blood- 
lines, versatile,  823-9805. 


Wilson  two-horse  trailer,  extra  tall  and 
long,  suitable  for  hunter-type  horses; 
English  saddle;  western  saddle,  823- 
9004,  leave  message. 


Canon  Fax  245,  thermal  paper,  good 
basic  machine,  excellent  condition, 
Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 


Earn  $100  FREE  in 
Princess  House  Crystal. 

Two  hours,  a.m.or  p.m., 
weekdays  or  weekends  & 
your  friends  could  earn  you 
gifts.  Find  our  more,  call 

Susan -836-1297 


Three-bedroom  cottage,  private 
waterfront,  Haliburton  Highlands, 
comfortable  accommodations,  avail- 
able weekly  in  July  and  August,  856- 
2339  evenings. 

Semi-fumished  four-bedroom  home, 
appliances,  2 1/2  baths,  garage,  close 
to  parks  and  schools,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  Aug.  1 to  July  31 , 1 994, 
$1 ,200  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  8947 
or  2532  or  822-0525. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  lakefront 
cottage  on  the  Bruce  Peninsula,  north 
of  Johnson  Harbor,  $500  a week  (Sun- 
day to  Friday),  767-0074. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow  on  one 
acre,  16  miles  north  of  Guelph  on 
paved  county  road,  garden,  double 
garage,  finished  basement  with  fourth 
bedroom,  $950  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  July  1,  Ken,  1-855-4436. 


To  trade 


Four-drawer  letter-size  filing  cabinet  to 
trade  for  a three-  or  four-drawer  legal- 
size  filing  cabinet,  Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 


Available 


Ping-pong  table  and  accessories;  old 
windsurfer;  Quietwriter  printer  with 
broken  power  unit;  TRS-80  cassette- 
loading computer,  821-2133. 


Math  tutoring  for  high  school  and  un- 
dergraduate students,  experienced, 
Bobby,  837-3924. 


We're  not  just  tables  & chairs'.  I 

• Finished  & Unfinished  |\}T_  !Z 

• Pine  & Oak  ^ 

• Bedroom/Kilchen/Dining  Room 

• Barstools/Kitchen  Stools 


■ Armoires,  Bookcases 
• Residential  & Institutional 


ONTARIO  TABLE  & CHAIR  INC. 

660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 


_ __  Tues.-Wed.  10-6 

837-0483  F"  H 


Fantastic  South  End 
Townhouses 

$144,897  — Spacious  2,000  sq.  ft. 
Condo.  3 bedrooms,  atrium,  master 
bedroom  with  ertsuite  and  balcony. 
Detached  garage,  beautifully 
landscaped!  Great  family  home  close 
to  U of  G. 

$134,897  — First  time  listed. 

Immaculate  3 bedrooms,  fenced  yard, 
parquet  floors,  gas  furnace,  central  air. 
Well  maintained  complex  within 
walking  distance  to  Stone  Road  Mall. 
For  more  details  on  these  fantastic 
homes,  please  call  GEORGE  or  NINA 
SHEPHERD,  representing  REALTY 
WORLD-Vantage,  821-6191 


Full-time  child  care  for  July  and 
August,  will  come  to  your  home, 
Meredith,  837-2723. 


Experienced  aquarium  maintenance 
and  setups,  large  or  small  jobs.  Ana, 
824-7373. 


London  House 

ACCOMMODATION 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  of  Guelph's 
London  House,  London,  England. 
Apartments  or  Rooms  ♦ Minimum  Five  Nights 
♦ Monthly  Rates  Available  ♦ Reasonably 
Priced  ♦ Newly  Renovated  ♦ Smoke  Free  En- 
vironment ♦ Ideal  tor  Business/Tourist  Travellers 
Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 
51 9-856-441 2 or  FAX  51 9-856-4087 


Freshness,  Selection 
and  Savings 
EVERYDAY ! 


Come  and  sample 
our  Deli  Meats, 
Italian  Sausage 
and  Meats  from 
Rowe  Farm 


Show  your  U of  G I.D.  card  or 
mention  this  ad  and  get  5%  off! 


Niagara 


FRUIT  MARKET 

Tosle  the  Freshness  ot  Niagara" 


Call  our  Hotline  for 
Daily  Super  Specials 

767-2867 

Corner  of  Edinburgh  & Stone  Road 
beside  Pizza  Hut 


Convocation  parking 

To  accommodate  guests  at- 
tending convocation  June  1 to 
4,  paiicing  lots  P.23,  P.24  and 
, P.44  will  be  reserved.  Regular 
users  can  find  alternative  park- 
ing in  P.  19,  P.  1 7 and  P.7. 

Arboretum  Day 

In  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Music,  the  Ar- 
boretum hosts  a day  of  music 
and  nature  June  6.  Nature 
walks  are  slated  to  leave  the 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  1 
and  3:30  p.m.  A concert  by  the 
Guelph  Concert  Band  begins  at 
2:30  p.m.  Concert  tickets  are  $3 
for  adults,  $1  for  children. 

Benefit  concert 

Singer  and  instrumentalist 
James  Gordon  performs  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre  in  a benefit 
for  the  Halton  Waldorf  School 
and  the  Arboretum  June  6 at  7 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $6  and  are 
available  at  the  Bookshelf,  the 
Arboretum  and  the  Halton 
Waldorf  School. 

Library  hours 

Until  Aug.  14,  the  main  library 
will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and 
from  noon  to  10  p.m.  on 
weekends  and  holidays.  The 
veterinary  science  section  will 
be  open  from  8:30  ajn.  to  10 
p.m.  Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Friday,  noon  to  5 
p.m.  on  weekends  and  closed 
on  statutory  holidays.  For  refer- 
ence service  hours  throughout 
the  semester,  call  Ext.  3617. 

Arboreal  aviators 

The  southern  flying  squirrel  is 
now  listed  as  “vulnerable.” 
Join  zoology  graduate  student 
Ian  Adams  as  he  discusses  his 
research  on  the  nocturnal  habits 
of  this  animal  June  9 at  8 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum.  A night  hike 
will  follow.  Cost  is  $5.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  2113. 

CiDA  programs  revised 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency’s 
awards  for  Canadians  and 
professional  awards  are  cur- 
rently under  review.  Both 
programs  have  changed  their 
application  deadlines.  Submis- 
sions for  the  awards  for 
Canadians  are  now  due  Feb.  15, 
1994,  instead  of  Sept.  8,  1993. 
For  the  professional  awards, 
the  Jan.  15,  1994,  deadline  has 


been  cancelled  and  a new  dead- 
line is  to  be  announced.  Other 
changes  to  eligibility  criteria 
and  application  requirements 
are  also  planned.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  1-613-237- 
4820. 

Golf  tournament 

The  U of  G Faculty  Club  will 
host  a golf  tournament  for 
members  June  17  at  the  Vic- 
toria Park  Golf  Club  West.  Tee- 
off  is  at  noon;  dinner  is  at  6:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $40.  To  register, 
call  Starr  Ellis  at  Ext.  8714, 
Prof.  J.J.  Hubert  at  Ext.  3 1 36  or 
Prof.  Ken  Grant  at  Ext.  2187. 

Summer  bird  survey 

Arboretum  director  Alan 
Watson  and  naturalist  Chris 
Earley  will  lead  a walk  through 
the  Arboretum  to  identify 
breeding  birds  by  sight  and 
song  June  12,  beginning  at  7 
a.m.  Register  by  June  10  at  Ext. 
21 13  or  2358. 

Wireless  reunion 

The  ex-servicemen  of  the  #4 
Wireless  School  Association 
are  holding  their  annual 
reunion  on  campus  June  4 to  6. 
They  invite  all  senior  citizens 
to  attend  a concert  of  the  50- 
voice  male  chorus  the  Subur- 
banaires  June  5 at  2 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Admission  is 
free. 

Gene  mapping 

U of  G will  host  the  eighth 
North  American  Colloquium 
on  Domestic  Animal  Cyto- 
genetics and  Gene  Mapping 
July  13  to  16  at  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre, 
Topics  include  gene  mapping, 
particularly  of  cows,  pigs  and 
chicken  genomes,  as  well  as 
meiosis,  comparative  cyto- 
genetics, and  chromosomes 
and  cancer.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  468 1 . 

Swiss  study 

Franklin  College  in  Switzer- 
land offers  a summer  program 
of  courses  in  areas  such  as  his- 
tory, art,  world  affairs,  existen- 
tialism, Victorian  literature  and 
multinational  organizations. 
For  information,  visit  Interna- 
tional Education  Services  on 
Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre. 


If  the  Thought  of  Selling  Your  Home  or  Buying 
Another  One  in  1993  Gives  You  a Headache . . . 


. . . Take  two  aspirins  and 
call  me  in  the  morning.' 

Gia  Lucchetta-Jurus  B.A. 

763-2222 

Royal  City  Realty  Limited 
1474  Gordon  St.  S„  Guelph  N1H 
(4  km.  south  of  the  University) 

'The  Right  Prescription 
tor  Success 


Calendar 


Friday,  May  28 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Gerard  Cuzon  of  the  Centre 
Oceanologique  du  Pacifique 
Tahiti  discusses  “Shrimp  Nutri- 
tion in  French  Polynesia”  at  1 1 : 10 
am.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
The  “Search  for  Sexual  Dimor- 
phism in  the  Porcine  Brain”  is  the 
topic  of  graduate  student  Cheryl 
McManus  at  noon  in  OVC  1642 
Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35- 
kilometre  off-road  ride  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  May  30 

Cycling  Club  - A 47-km  tour  to 
Everton  leaves  from  the  UC  at  10 
a.m. 

Arboretum  - A sale  of  native  and 
unusual  plants  begins  at  1 p.m.  for 
friends  of  the  Arboretum  and  runs 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  for  the  general 
public  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre. 
Arboretum  - Discover  why  frogs 
are  green  and  monarch  butterflies 
are  orange  and  black  on  a walk 
that  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre. 


Around  town 


Down  by  the  river 

The  Goldie  Mill  Neighborhood 
Association  will  host  a day  in  Gol- 
die Mill  Park  June  5,  featuring 
games,  entertainers,  an  informa- 
tion exchange  and  food.  A concert 
by  the  Bird  Sisters,  Big  Smoke, 
Yazoo  Shufflers,  Doreen  Smith 
and  Jane  Ellenton  runs  from  6 to 
1 1 p.m.  Tickets  for  the  concert  are 
$5  and  are  available  at  New  Age 
Health  Food  and  Bluebird  Variety. 
Call  821-8152  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

Kiwanis  picnic 

The  Kiwanis  Club  will  host  a fami- 
ly picnic  June  6 from  2 to  7 p.m.  at 
Riverside  Park.  A celebrity 
baseball  game,  special  events  for 
children  and  a concert  by  the 
Stillwater  Band  are  planned.  Ad- 
mission and  parking  are  free.  For 
information,  call  the  Kiwanis  hot- 
line at  837-7039,  Pat  McKeown  at 
763-4568  or  Scott  Anderson  at 
824-7000. 

Waste  issues 

The  Guelph  Round  Table  on  the 
Environment  and  Economy,  a 
volunteer  group  that  is  collecting 
input  on  a green  plan  for  the  city 
of  Guelph,  will  hold  a public  meet- 
ing to  discuss  solid  waste  June  2 
from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  Ottawa  Cres- 
cent School. 

Festival 
wraps  up 

The  26th  annual  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  concludes  this  week  with 
two  performances  by  the 
Manitoba  Chamber  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  GSF  artistic  director 
Simon  Streatfeild. 

On  May  28,  the  orchestra  teams 
up  with  Guelph-born  Tommy 
Reilly  and  his  classical  harmonica 
at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
On  May  29,  the  orchestra  per- 
forms with  the  Pro  Coro  Choir  of 
Edmonton  at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Church.  Forticket  infor- 
mation, call  the  GSF  box  office  at 
821-7570.  □ 


Wednesday,  June  2 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-km  trip  to 
Maryhill  leaves  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Daphne 
Goring  of  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
discusses  “S-Receptor  Kinase 
Genes  and  Self-Incompatibility  in 
Brassica  Napus"  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Concert  - The  Dowlais  Male 
Choir  from  Wales  performs  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $12  general,  $10  for 
students  and  seniors,  and  can  be 
purchased  from  Concert  Manage- 
ment, Carden  Street  Music  and 
Hallmark-Plume  and  Parchment. 

Thursday,  June  3 

Equine  Research  Centre/ 
Pathology  Seminar  - “Dissecting 
the  Equine  Immune  System  with 
Monoclonal  Antibodies”  is  the 
topic  of  Paul  Lunn  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  at  noon  in  OVC 
Learning  Centre  1713. 

Friday,  June  4 

Lecture  - Masataka  Ishida  of  the 
Public  Relations  and  Press  At- 
tache of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in 


Drayton  theatre 

Now  in  its  third  season,  the 
Drayton  Festival  Theatre  kicks  off 
its  1 993  program  with  the  musical 
comedy  Me  and  My  Girl  June  15 
to  July  15.  For  ticket  information, 
call  the  box  office  at  1-638-5555. 

Networking  women 

Guelph  Women  in  Networking 
will  hold  its  fourth  annual  country 
auction  June  1 at  6 p.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Holiday  Inn.  Proceeds  will 
go  to  the  group’s  scholarship, 
which  provides  financial  assis- 


JL  rame  a collection  ... 
create  a special  tribute 
...  transform  those 
favourite  photos  into  a 
captivating  display! 

Lisa  Potter 

PICTURE  FRAMING 


Tues.  - Fri.  9 am  - 5 pm 
Sat.  10  am  - 4 pm 
660  Speedvale  Ave.  W. 
519-822-9082 

WEST  END  STUDIOS 

Guelph,  Ontario 


Ottawa  discusses  ‘The  Japanese 
Educational  System”  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  227. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Claudia 
Jimenez  discusses  “Abortion  in 
Angora  Goats”  at  noon  in  OVC 
1642. 

SCID  Mouse  Workshop  - Fea- 
turing speaker  Jonathon  Sprent  of 
the  Scripps  Research  Institute  in 
California,  this  informal  two-day 
workshop  at  OVC  will  examine 
the  use  of  SCID  mice  in  research. 
Cost  is  $45.  To  register,  call  Prof. 
Anne  Cray,  Biomedical  Sciences 
at  Ext.  4915  or  Kim  Best  at  Ext. 
4918. 


Worship 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
day at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  front  foyer 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation  Wed- 
nesday at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit  meets  Friday  at 
noon  in  UC  533  as  a time  for 
women  to  express  and  explore 
their  spirituality.  □ 


tance  for  women’s  education  and 
training  in  the  non-traditional 
workplace.  A buffet  will  be  served 
at  6:30  p.m.;  cost  is  $ 1 5.  Reserva- 
tions are  required  at  763-9745. 


Plant  sale 

The  31st  Guelph  Scouts  Canada 
Group  will  hold  a sale  of  large 
tropical  plants  May  29  from  9 a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  in  the  parking  lot  of  St. 
Matthias  Anglican  Church,  at  the 
comer  of  Edinburgh  and  Kortright 
roads.  □ 


...  every  woman  deserves 
one  great  photograph  ... 

Trevor  Allan 
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By  appc&jtment 
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Portfolio  Work  • Career  Shots 

WEST  END  STUDIOS 

Guelph,  Ontario 


Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Prof.  Laura  Nagy  discusses 
‘ Nutritional  Modulation  of 
cAMP  Signal  Transduction”  at 
1 1:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  306. 

Cycling  club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  the  UC  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  June  6 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  ride  Io 
Arkell,  Crieff  and  along  Downey 
Road  leaves  the  UC  south  doors  at 
10  a.m. 


Arboretum  - Celebrate  spring 
with  nature  walks  at  1 and  3:30 
p.m.  and  a concert  at  2:30  p.m. 
Concert  tickets  are  $3. 

Wednesday,  June  9 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - ‘Tyro- 
sine  Phosphorylation  and  p21  m 
Activation  Involved  in  Integrin- 
Mediated  Signal  Transduction”  is 
the  topic  of  Shoukat  Dedhar  of 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences 
Centre  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 

by  Walter  D.  Feener 
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ACROSS 

1.  Ladder  rung 
5.  Moon  horn 
9.  Lagoon  sites 

11.  Pungent 
snuff 

13.  Bovine  dress? 

14.  Geminis  and 
obies 

15.  Saturn's  wife 

16.  Vigorously 
active 

18.  Wave  surges 

19.  Flatfish 

21.  Goddess  of 
dawn 

22.  English 
country 
festival 

23.  Distilling 
vessel 

25.  Soapy  water 

27.  Criticizes 
sharply 

29.  Change 
course 

31.  Staircase 
posts 

34.  King:  Latin 

35.  Ox  ending 

36.  Palm  fruit 

38.  European 

mountain 

system 

40.  Polynesian 
cloth 

42.  N.T.  book 

43.  Flexible 

45.  Petal  base 

47.  Look  at 

48.  Fine  blotting 
powder 

49.  Come 


Hnn 

Mpi- ' 

ur 


together 
50.  Anecdote 
collections 


DOWN 

1.  Lethargy 

2.  Dishevel 

3.  Graceful  tree 

4.  Arithmetical 
sign 

5.  Crow  cry 

6.  Arrow  poison 

7.  Sumptuous 
meal 

8.  Rides  a bike 

9.  Andy's 
partner 

10.  Excellent 

11.  Half  lines 

12.  Being:  Latin. 
17.  Round 

building 
20.  Raison  d'  — 

24.  Poetic  adverb 

25.  Stitch 

26.  Secondhand 
28.  Maintain 


29.  Parchment 

30.  Breathe  out 

32.  Blank  Space 

33.  Zeno 
followers 

34.  Fake  Irish 
coins 

35.  — bitty 
37.  Irish  Gaelic 
39.  Be 

economical 
41.  Celebes  ox 
44.  Tennis 
equipment 
46.  Piece  of 
ordnance 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 
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National  adoption  study  supports  more  openness 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Debate  on  a more  open  adoption  system  for 
birth  parents,  adoptees  and  adoptive 
parents  is  needed  in  Canada,  say  the 
authors  of  a national  adoption  study 
released  this  month  by  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada. 

The  wide-ranging  study,  conducted  by 
Profs.  Kerry  Daly  and  Michael  Sobol, 
Psychology,  makes  34  recommendations 
to  improve  the  co-ordination  and  delivery 
of  adoption  services  across  Canada.  The 
study  surveyed  public  and  private  adop- 
tion practitioners,  high  school  students 
and  their  parents,  physicians,  high  school 
guidance  coun-  sellors  and  clinic  counsel- 
lors across  the  country. 

The  study  urges  changes  to  adoption 
laws  that  reflect  a more  timely  and  posi- 
tive approach.  A move  towards  openness 
is  wanted  by  adoptees  and  birth  parents  as 
well  as  public  adoption  agencies,  Daly 
says. 

The  researchers  found  gaps  in  the  current 
system  in  terms  of  national  record  keep- 
ing, long-term  support  services,  regula- 
tions for  private  adoption  agencies  and 
practitioners,  and  native  and  international 
adoption. 

A major  trend  is  a dramatic  increase  in 
the  use  of  private  adoption  agencies  and 
independent  practitioners  in  the  past 
decade.  From  1 98 1 to  1 990,  public  agency 
placements  of  infants  declined  by  75  per 
cent  while  private  adoptions  of  infants 
remained  steady.  In  terms  of  numbers, 
however,  the  majority  of  infant  adoptions 
are  now  handled  in  the  private  domain. 


The  increase  in  private  adoption 
facilitators  is  directly  related  to  the  wait- 
ing period  for  adopting  infants,  says 
Sobol.  Across  Canada,  there  is  an  average 
waiting  period  of  six  years  with  a public 
agency,  compared  with  21  months  for  a 
fee-charging  independent  agency  or  prac- 
titioner. 

The  popularity  of  private  services  is  tied 
to  their  more  open  policies,  he  says.  Not 
only  are  public  services  less  open,  but 
there  is  also  a negative  perception  of  them 
because  of  their  association  with  welfare 
and  foster  care. 

The  study  raises  concerns  about  private 
adoption  services’  lack  of  regulation, 
problems  with  record  keeping  and  a ten- 
dency to  create  a class  barrier  through  a 
fee-for-service  system.  They  also  pose  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest  by  repre- 
senting both  birth  parents  and  fee-paying 
adoption  applicants,  says  Daly. 

“There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with 
private  adoption  if  done  with  an  eye  to 
protecting  all  parties,”  he  says. 

Another  trend  is  the  continued  decline  in 
the  number  of  infants  available  for  adop- 
tion. The  number  of  pregnancies  that 
resulted  in  an  infant  being  placed  up  for 
adoption  declined  from  5.1  per  cent  in 
1981  to  2.2  per  cent  in  1989.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  single  women  under  25  choos- 
ing to  parent,  rather  than  increases  in  the 
abortion  rate.  In  fact,  the  abortion  rate 
dropped  by  1 1 per  cent  during  the  past 
decade  for  single  women  under  25,  the 
study  found. 

“This  was  a breakthrough,”  says  Sobol. 
“Easy  accessibility  to  abortion  had  been 
thought  to  be  the  reason  for  the  declining 


number  of  infants  available  for  adoption.” 

The  study’s  key  recommendations  in- 
clude: 

■ establishment  of  a national  record- 
keeping system  for  all  domestic  and 
international  adoptions,  and  main- 
tenance of  a national  registry  of  adop- 
tion practitioners  and  agencies; 

■ establishment  of  licensing  for  all 
private  practitioners  and  agencies; 

■ a review  of  waiting  lists  to  determine  if 
they  should  be  closed  for  a period  be- 
cause of  a huge  backlog;  and 

■ a commitment  to  public  adoption  so  that 
lower-income  adoptive  applicants  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  adopt  a healthy 
child. 

The  study  also  made  four  recommenda- 
tions related  to  native  adoption,  the  most 
controversial  being  a recommendation  to 
give  native  birth  mothers  the  right  in  some 
cases  not  to  tell  the  Band  Council  of  the 
intention  to  place  a child  in  a non-native 
home. 

One  of  the  key  factors  relating  to  adop- 
tion is  the  legislative  principle  of  relin- 
quishment, says  Sobol.  Adoption  laws  use 
the  term  relinquishment  to  describe  the 
legal  separation  of  an  adoptive  child  from 
its  birth  parents.  With  its  connotation  of 
child  ownership,  relinquishment  is  no 
longer  an  effective  term,  he  says.  The  law 
should  reflect  recognition  that  adoption  is 
an  ongoing  process.  “Making  an  adoption 
plan”  or  “placing  for  adoption”  would  be 
more  effective  descriptions,  Daly  says. 

More  openness  would  also  create  less 
trauma,  say  the  researchers.  Experience 
has  shown  that  birth  mothers  suffer  less 
anxiety  over  separation  in  cases  of  open 


adoption.  In  addition,  the  rights  of  adop- 
tees to  know  their  past  history  must  be 
acknowledged,  they  say. 

“We  would  like  to  see  the  law  changed 
in  ways  that  recognize  the  emotional  ties 
are  never  broken,”  says  Sobol. 

Daly  notes  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
change  in  attitude  to  the  whole  process  of 
adoption.  “Adoption  is  not  a one-time 
event  but  a lifelong  practice,”  he  says. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  hard- 
to-place  children  or  international  adop- 
tions, where  post-adoptive  counselling 
and  long-term  support  are  often  required. 

The  study  looked  at  four  components: 

■ major  trends  in  adoption  placements, 
based  on  a compilation  of  existing  data 
for  the  past  decade; 

■ identification  of  factors  associated  with 
the  decision  to  place  an  infant  up  for 
adoption  in  an  unplanned  pregnancy, 
based  on  a survey  of  1 ,377  high  school 
students,  373  parents  and  603  profes- 
sionals across  Canada; 

■ an  analysis  of  the  organization  of  adop- 
tion-service delivery,  based  on  a survey 
of  355  public  and  private  service 
providers;  and 

■ a review  of  federal,  provincial  and  ter- 
ritorial legislation  and  policy  related  to 
adoption. 

The  study  was  funded  by  national  wel- 
fare grants  from  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada.  It  is  one  of  several  national 
studies  on  issues  related  to  families  and 
children  that  are  being  conducted  by  U of 
G faculty.  □ 


Third  ‘5,000  Days’  reunion  set  for  May  29 


The  third  annual  “5,000  Days” 
reunion  will  be  held  May  29  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre,  focusing  on 
"The  Earth  Summit  One  Year 
Later:  What  Was  Accomplished, 
What  Was  Overlooked  and  Where 
Do  We  Go  from  Here?” 

Guest  speakers  are  Elizabeth 


May,  executive  director  of  both 
Cultural  Survival  Canada  and  the 
Sierra  Club  of  Canada;  Ken  Mac- 
Kay  of  the  Conservation  Council 
of  Ontario;  Hugh  Howson,  presi- 
dent of  OZ  Environs;  and  Charles 
Pryer,  past  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists. 


Wheel  your  way  to  work 


It’s  Bike-to-Work  Week  May 
31  to  June  6,  so  gel  out  those 
cycles  and  helmets  and  hit  the 
road.  The  week  kicks  off  with  a 
cyclethon  for  the  Lung  Associa- 
tion May  30,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  Pledge  forms  are  available 
at  Guelph  cycling  shops. 

June  2 is  the  bike  commuting 
challenge.  To  join,  organize  the 
people  in  your  department  to 
ride  to  work,  record  how  far 
everyone  has  cycled,  then  call 
the  hotline  at  837-5625. 

On  June  5,  the  Speed  River 
and  Guelph  Royal  Cycling 
clubs  will  host  bicycle  races  on 
campus,  including  a celebrity 
race  for  local  VIPs  and  a novice 
race  open  to  anyone  over  18 
who  is  not  a licensed  bicyclist. 
There  will  also  be  a bicycle 


rodeo  for  children  in  the  morn- 
ing at  parking  lot  P6.  For  infor- 
mation about  race  categories 
and  start  times,  call  Alex  Fret- 
well  at  Ext.  2584. 

For  general  information  about 
Bike-to-Work  Week,  call  Mag- 
gie Laidlaw  at  Ext.  3028.  □ 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

"SERVICES  INC- 

Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  N1G3L8 
T elephone:  (51 9)  821  -8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


The  day-long  reunion  is 
designed  for  people  who  have 
completed  the  general-interest 
distance  education  course  “5,000 
Days:  Environmental  Perspec- 
tives and  Human  Choices.” 

The  reunion  is  held  annually  in 
response  to  student  demand  for  a 
day  where  they  can  meet  with 
each  other  and  with  invited 
speakers  to  discuss  topical  con- 
cerns related  to  the  course. 

The  course  has  been  taken  by 
more  than  2,000  students  on  cam- 
pus and  across  Canada  since  it 
was  first  offered  in  1987  (when 
there  were  about  5,000  days  until 
the  turn  of  the  century).  It  looks  at 
the  ethical,  environmental  and  so- 
cial position  of  the  human  species 
as  it  approaches  2000. 

The  reunion  will  begin  at  9 a.m. 
with  welcoming  comments  from 
Arboretum  director  Alan  Watson. 
Cost  of  the  day  is  $25.  An  optional 
lunch  is  $10.  Register  by  May  27 
at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Visual  Methods 
Photography 

Slides  & Prints  for  Teaching,  Research  & Industry 

♦ Slides  from  artwork  ♦ B&W  film  processing  and  printing 

4 Duplicate  slides  4-  B&W  enlarging 

4 B&W  copy  negatives  4-  Coverage  of  conferences,  award 

activities  and  research 

Specializing  in  B&W  prints  from  colour  slides 
For  pick-up  and  delivery  at  your  office,  call 
Ted  Carter  4-  37  Balmoral  Dr.  Guelph  4-  837-9659  or  821-5905 

Professional  Photographic  Service  since  1954 


TRAVEL  WORRY  FREE 

When  You  Use 

The  Business  & Vacation  Specialists 


♦ Airline  tickets  at 
airport  prices 
4 Boarding  passes 
4 Sabre  Computer  System 
4 Free  ticket  delivery 
to  U of  G 


New  brochures  are 
vacations  and  trips 


4-  Corporate  Hotel  & 
Car  Rates 

4 Package  Holidays 
4 Cruises -Bus  tours 
4 Car  Rentals  & 
Hotel  Bookings 


in!  Exciting  cruises, 
! Call  us  or  come  in. 


Serving  the  University  with 
personal,  reliable  service. 

FAX  821-9770 


FREDERICK  TRAVEL 


987  Gordon  at  Kortright  ♦ 836-0061 


